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[From  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  till  towards 

the  Year  1380.]] 


CHAP.  I. 

•  ,  »  .) 

Edward  I.  Kino  of.  England. — Philip  the 
Fair  conffcates  Guienne.—— - Beginning  of  his 
Quarrels  with  Boniface  VIII. 

H  E  celebrated  reign  of  Philip  General 
IV.  furnamed  the  Fair,  Ton  and  iefgn  of th* * 
fucceflbr  of  Philip  the  Hardy, who  [&£) 
died  in  the  year  1285,  makes  a  re¬ 
markable  period  in  general  hifto- 
rY>  by  the  extraordinary  events  it 
produced,  wherein  we  fhall  fee  the  enterprifes 
of  a  haughty  pope  reprefled  with  vigour,  and 

the  loyal  authority  maintained  with  fuccefs,  but 
Rained  by  a<fts  of  violence  and  injuftice.  Some 
VoL*  IV'  B  ”  dreadful 
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dreadful  wars  were  on  the  point  of  being  kind¬ 
led  between  France  and  England,  and  their  mu¬ 
tual  hatred  perpetuated  the  miferies  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  We  ftill  have  a  long  feries  of  hor- 
roursto  pafs  through,  before  we  come  to  times 
that  do  credit  to  humanity. 

Edward  I.  the  fon  of  Henry  III.  a  prince 
England  equally  remarkable  for  his  bravery,  ambition, 

weiiiT  the  ancl  Profound  Mil  in  politicks,  afcended  the 
Englifh  throne  in  the  year  1272.  He  reduced 
the  Welfh,  whole  prince  had  acknowledged  the 
fovereignty  of  the  crown  during  the  preceding 
reign,  though  the  people  were  not  lefs  jealous 
of  their  independence.  Lewellin,  and  his 
brother  David,  the  laft  of  the  Welfh  princes, 
having  attempted  to  recover  their  rights,  were 
defeated  and  killed ;  from  which  time  that  prin¬ 
cipality  has  given  the  title  to  the  eldeft  fons  of 
the  kings  of  England. 

For  i'everal  ages,  Scotland  had  been  governed 
by  a  race  of  kings  of  the  fame  family.  Will¬ 
iam,  one  of  thele  princes,  being  prifoner  in 
England,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  himfelf 
the  vaffal  of  Henry  II.  but  Richard  renouncing 
a  title  acquired  by  force,  the  independence  of 
William’s  fuccefl'ors  feemed  to  be  unqueftiona- 
ble.  Edward,  however,  took  advantage  of  an 
extraordinary  event  to  claim  the  rights  of  fov¬ 
ereignty.  A  number  of  competitors,  and  among 
them  Tohn  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce,  both  of 
them  defcendants,  by  the  female  line,  from  the 
ancient  family  of  Scotland,  contended  for  the 
crown,  which  was  become  vacant  by  the  death 
*  of  Alexander  III.  and  his  only  heirefs.  The 

title 
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title  being  exceffively  obfcure,  and  the  Scots 
too  ignorant  to  clear  it  up,  they  confented  that 
Edward  Ihould  decide  the  difpute. 

That  prince,  after  having  caufed  all  the  Edward 
paflages  which  could  ferve  to  illuftrate  their  chofen  ar- 
claims  to  be  compiled,  though  by  no  means  theklngdom 
conformable  to  his  intentions,  approached  the  asafief* 
frontiers  with  an  army,  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  decide  as  arbiter,  but  as  lord  par¬ 
amount  of  the  kingdom.  The  competitors 
did  not  hefitate  to  acknowledge  the  fove- 
reignty  of  their  judge,  who,  by  way  of  pre¬ 
caution,  caufed  fome  of  the  ftrong  holds  of  the 
country  to  be  put  into  his  hands.  The  beft 
civilians  in  Europe  were  confulted,  and  on 
their  unanimous  opinion  a  decifion  was  given 
in  favour  of  Baliol,  becaufe  he  had  the  right 
of  reprefentation.  The  king  of  Scotland  took  King  Ballot 
the  oath  of  fidelity  in  the  year  1293  ;  but, 
provoked  at  a  ftate  of  dependence,  which  Ed-  delity to 
ward  endeavoured  to  render  more  and  more  Edward# 
difagreeable,  he  privately  joined  with  France 
againft  England  :  Their  mutual  interefts  had  for 
a  long  time  united  France  and  Scotland. 

A  quarrel  arifing  between  an  Englifti  and  a  a  quarrel 
Norman  failor,  the  latter  was  killed.  Who  ^Sior* 
could  have  imagined  that  fuch  a  matter  would  the  fierce 
have  engendered  a  war  ?  But  the  fate  of  na-  °fa  war# 
tions  fometimes  depends  upon  fuch  trifles. 

The  Normans  cruifed  againft  the  Englifh,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  countryman  ;  but 
they  were  defeated,  and  infulted  even  in  the 
port  of  Rochelle,  and  the  country  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  pillaged.  Philip  the  Fair  fent  to 
demand  fatisfaftion  ;  but  it  was  refufed  by 
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Edward  I.  who  being  cited  as  duke  of  Gui- 
enne  to  the  court  of  peers,  he  at  firft  refufed  to 
appear,’  though  he  afterwards  lent  his  broth¬ 
er  Edmund  to  negotiate ;  but  when  the  term 
of  the  fummons  was  expired,  the  fovereign 
confifcated  Guienne,  which  was  immediately 
taken  without  oppofition  ;  a  circumftance  thac 
gives  room  to  believe  Philip  had  amufed  the 
enemy  with  falfe  promifes  of  peace. 

The  count  of  Flanders,  and  the  emperour 
Adolphus  of  Naffau,  were  allies  of  England. 
After  the  death  of  Rodolphus  of  Hapfburg, 
the  laft  mentioned  was  choien  emperour  in  the 
year  1291,  in  preference  to  Albert  of  Auftria, 
the  fon  of  Rodolphus,  whofe  power  was 
dreaded  by  the  ele&ors.  Not  able  to  keep 
peace  in  his  own  dominions,  he  could  not  be 
formidable  to  his  neighbours,  and  Philip  the 
Fair  affe&ed  to  defpife  him.  The  money 
which  was  furnilhed  by  Edward,  he  expended 
on  his  own  wants,  and  not  in  fupport  of  the 
alliance.  The  Engiifh  overran  Scotland,  and 
the  French  conquered  a  great  part  of  Flanders  ; 
fo  that  the  allies  on  both  Tides,  except  the  em¬ 
perour,  were  great  fufferers. 

Boniface  VJII.  (Cajetan)  was  at  that  time 
in  poflefiion  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  acquired  it  fufficiently  difplays  the 
genius  of  the  man.  He  perfuaded  Celeftine  V. 
who,  with  all  the  fanttity  of  an  anchoret,  was 
the  molt  rumple  of  the  human  race,  to  abdicate 
the  pontificate,  an  employment  of  which  he 
was  entirely  incapable,  and  caufed  him  to  be 
put  to  death  in  a  vile  prifon,  left  he  fhould 
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refume  the  throne  :  However,  the  validity  of 
the  refignacion  was  difputed.  An  ecclefiaftical 
dignity  may  be  refigned  into  the  hands  of  a 
iuperiour  ;  but  the  pope  has  no  fuperiour,  and 
therefore  cannot  refign.  This  method  of  rea- 
ioning,  which  was  worthy  of  the  old  fchool, 
was  fufficiently  convincing  to  thofe  that  were 
diffatisfied  j  though  Celeftine  had  taken  a 
Fe“"tlon)  which  was  not  lefs  ridiculous,  to 
pubhlh  a  bull,  by  which  the  fovereign  pontiffs 
were  permitted  to  refign  their  dignity.  He  was 

the  only  one  that  ever  availed  himfelf  of  the 
privilege. 

No  one  was  ever  more  intoxicated  with  'the 
chimerical  pretenfions  of  the  court  of  Rome 
than  Boniface,  who  went  more  daring  lengths 
m  fupport  of  them  than  any  of  his  predeceffors. 

,  C.  j  l  Is  orders  to  all  crowned  heads,  as  if 
he  had  been  umverfal  fovereign.  Tou  undoubted - 
fy  know,  hid.  he  in  his  letter  to  Edward  I.  that 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  is,  in  the  fullejl  manner, 
the  property  of  the  Holy  See.  In  a  letter  refpect- 
ing  Hungary,  which  he  likewife  claimed, 
The  Roman  pontiff,  faid  he,  whom  God  ’ has  eftab- 
ij  ed  over  kings  and  kingdoms,  holding  the  fir [l 
rank  among  mortals,  calmly  judges  from  the  fum- 
mit  of  his  throne ,  and  by  his  looks  diffels  every 

’  uc  his  looks  darted  only  thunders  a- 
gainft  France,  where  a  haughty,  abfolute  kinp 
dared  to  contemn  his  decrees.  He  had  been 
provoked  againft  Philip  the  Fair,  whom  he 
rruitlelsly  fummoned  to  appear  at  his  tribunal, 

aSpeal  r?a<^e  to  the  hloly  See  by  the  earl 

of  Handers  3  for  princes,  who  had  but  little 

power. 


Boniface 
fpeaks  to 
crowned 
heads 
as  their 
fovereign. 


He  quart 
with  Phi 
the  Fair. 
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power,  readily  acknowledged  a  judge,  to  free 
themfelves  from  the  perfecutionsof  the  ftronger. 
A  tax  impofed  by  the  king  upon  the  clergy, 
and  the  complaints  which  they  made  on  that 
fubjedl  at  Rome,  furnilhed  the  Pope  with  an 
opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  his  rage. 

I  k  rv  m  m  a  k  «  k  ^  n  k  •'ill  ^  ft  a  *  Jt 


free  gift,  without  the  pope's  permiffion  ;  and 
whoever  either  paid  or  received  fuch  were  ex¬ 
communicated.  Philip  the  Fair,  in  his  turn, 
prohibited  money  from  being  carried  out  of 
the  kingdom,  without  a  permiffion  figned  with 
his  own  hand.  This  was  a  very  affe&ing  itroke 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  which  was  enriched  by 
money  fent  from  France.  Boniface  declared, 
by  another  bull,  that  if  the  prohibition  ex¬ 
tended  to  him  and  the  clergy,  it  was  madnejs> 
Ought  the  as  no  fecular  princes  had  any  authority  over  them . 
contribute  The  king  replied,  by  a  fpirited  manifefco,  that 


as  the  clergy  were  members  of  the  ftate,  they 
were  as  much  interefted  in  its  prefervation  as 


to  the  ne- 
ceffities  of 
the  ftate  ? 


the  reft  of  the  people,  and  ought  therefore  to 
contribute  to  its  neceffities  ;  and  the  more  fo, 
as  they  were  not  prevented  from  expending 
their  revenues  in  vanities  and  pleafures,  to  the 


prejudice  of  the  poor. 


Edward  i.  Edward  I.  fhewed  himfelf  as  fteady  as  Philip, 
ihews  them  Englifh  clergy  having  refufed  him 

ty.e  nece  1  a  fubfidy,  in  confequence  of  the  bull  Clericis 
laicoSy  he  declared,  that  the  clergy  fhould  no 
longer  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  laws,  to 


which 


pope's 

receiv- 

Caf- 
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which  they  were  not  entitled,  fince  they  refufed 
to  fupport  the  government.  The  caufes  of  the 
clergy  were  from  that  time  rejedted,  and  all 
that  were  againft  them  were  tried.  This  leffon 
had  a  greater  effedt  than  manifeftos,  and  not- 
withftanding  the  bull,  the  king  was  very  foon 
fupplied  with  money. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  fame  bull  was  ^ 
received  by  a  council  at  Toledo,  at  the  very  edin 
time  that  Ferdinand  IV.  demanded  fubfidies,  ue' 
to  pay  ten  thoufand  marks  in  filver  to  the  pope, 
for  certain  favours  received  from  Rome.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  clergy  ruled  in  Caftile,  where 
the  people  were  greater  (laves  to  the  pontifi¬ 
cate. 

Boniface  foothed  France,  and  by  explaining  BonIface 
his  bull,  acknowledged  (even  that  was  fome-  afrees>  and 

j  o  \  afterwards 

thing)  that,  in  cafes  of  preffing  necefiity,  kings  quarrels 
might  levy  fubfidies  from  the  clergy  without  wlthPhih°' 
permifiion  from  Rome  ;  'upon  which  Philip 
not  only  allowed  him  to  raife  a  tenth,  but  con- 
fented  to  accept  of  him  as  mediator  in  his  dis¬ 
putes  with  the  emperour  and  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land — provided,  however,  that  he  gave  his  de~ 
cifion  as  arbiter,  and  not  as  judge.  The  pope 
decided  as  his  perfonal  enemy,  commanding  the 
reftitution  both  of  Guienne  and  Flanders,  and 
his  fentence  was  rejected  with  indignation. 

How  great  is  the  mifery  of  mankind  !  Pub-  How  ufeful 
lick  mifchiefs  arefometimes  heightened  by  thole  catemfgKt* 
very  means  which  ought  to  difpel  them.  Let 
us  luppofe  all  the  fovereign  pontiffs  equally 
wife  and  refpedted,  common  fathers  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  kings,  de¬ 
voted 
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voted  to  the  pradice  of  univerfal  charity ;  in  a 
word,  luch  as  federal  have  been,  whole  mem¬ 
ory  is  celebrated  by  the  church.  What  a 
powerful  inftrument  would  their  miniflry  have 
been  for  fecuring  happinefs  to  the  world  » 
«ut  are  they  ambitious,  flaves  to  their  paflions, 
and  tinctured  with  falfe  opinions  ?  Do  they 
abufe  their  power  ?  Are  their  excefies  favour¬ 
er  •  Then,  from  the  fanduary 

itlelf,  ilfue  torrents  of  flame,  which  put  kin^- 
doms  into  combuftion.  0 


CHAP.  II. 


Violent  Meafures  of  Boniface  VIII.— pHJLIP 

the  Fa  i  r  oppofes  him  with  Jleadinefs. — End  of 
that  Pontificate.  j 


Boniface 
perfecutes 
the  family 
at  Colonna 


EW  fubjeds  of  difpute  fprung  up  with- 
_  out  intermifiion.  The  family  of  Colon- 
na,  the  chief  of  the  xvoroan  barons,  were  of 
the  Gibeline  fadion  ;  and,  though  Boniface 
had  been  one  himfelf,  he  did  not  deteft  them 
the  lefs  on  that  account*.  By  continued  per- 
fecutions,  he  obliged  them  to  withdraw  ;  but 
they  were  received  and  proteded  by  Philip 
On  the  other  hand,  Albert  of  Auftria,  chofen 

emperour 


We  are  told  that  Spinola,  archbilhop  of  Genoa,  who 
Was  of  the  fame  faftion,  prefenting  himfelf  to  receive  the 
afhes  from  the  hands  of  the  pope,  Boniface  threw  them 
into  his  eyes,  faying,  Remember  that  you  are  a  GHeline,  and 

that  you  fiall  go  to  hell  with  the  Gibelines ,  I  cannot  think 
t'his  credible. 
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emperour  in  the  year  1298  by  the  electors  of 
Mentz,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Brandenburg, 
who  rebelled  againft  the  emperour  Adolphus,  had 
killed  that  unhappy  prince  in  an  engagement. 
Though  he  had  been  acknowledged  afterwards 
by  the  diet  of  Francfort,  Boniface  treated  him 
as  an  ufurper,  fummoned  him  to  appear  before 
him  to  clear  himfeif  of  the  crime  of  treafon,  and, 
in  cafe  of  refufal,  abfolved  all  hisfubjefts  from 
every  obligation,  and  every  oath,  by  which 
they  were  bound  to  him.  Philip  had  been  a 
long  time  the  ally  of  Albert,  and  had  ftrength- 
cned  the  ties  by  which  they  were  united.  The 
pope  was  equally  incapable  of  forgivenefs  or 
letting  bounds  to  his  refentrnent. 


The  bifhop  of  Pamiers,  a  fubjeft,  yet  the  13^* 
declared  enemy  of  the  king  of  France,  came  in  aFre^h6* 
quality  of  legate,  infolently  to  infult  his  fov- 
ereign.  He  reproached  him  with  his  conduct  king, 
to  his  face,  adding,  that  he  fhould  foon  be 
punifhed  according  to  his  deferts,  that  he 
fhould  be  excommunicated,  and  his  kingdom 
laid  under  an  interdifl ;  but,  being  driven  from 
the  prefence  of  the  king,  he  gave  loofe  to  in- 
ve&ives..  He  was  declared  guilty  of  raifing 
fedition  and  rebellion  5  and  a  number  of  wit-  The  king 
nefies  having  teftified  againft  him,  Philip  not  legato  be 
daring  to  treat  him  as  a  date  criminal,  gave  arrdled‘ 
him  in  cuftody  to  the  metropolitan.  The  pope 
had  formerly  publilhed  a  crufade  againft  the 
family  of  Colonna,  of  whom  two  were  cardi¬ 
nals,  and  no  monarch  could  punifh  rebellious  Senflbiean. 
ecclefiaflicks.  However,  the  civilian  Peter  fwer  made 
Flottc  de  Revd,  who  was  the  minifter  oft0theP°Pc* 

France 


j 
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ex^L”,h'l.Trt?f,Rre-made  “«=  of  00 

expreffion  which  might  have  opened  the  eyes 
f  the  people.  Boniface  boafting  with  his 

w^j]  'ntuTe’  thf  hC  had  the  temPoraI  as 

well  as  the  fpiricual  power  over  the  king  and 
h.s  kingdom ,-Holy  father,  faid  he,  your  /word 

°”!y,  w,ords>  thatn  °f  my  wafer  is  real.  But 
vi  ,  £ had  great  influence  over  men’s  minds, 

conduct  of  1  •  |  pontiff  was  enraged  at  the  detention  of 

and  kingdoms ,  to  root  up,  to  pull  down,  to  def¬ 
ir  oy,  to  feat  ter,  to  build  up,  and  to  plant  in 
his  name  and  by  his  doblrine  :  Thefe  are  expref- 
:ons  contained  in  a  bull  fent  to  the  king,  which 
was  followed  by  others  in  quick  fucceffion, 
abainlt  the  fovereign  authority.  The  cleroy  of 
.rrance  were  fummoned  to  Rome,  to  deliberate 
upon  the  reformation  of  the  ftate,  to  which 
affembly  the  king  might  either  come  in  perfon, 
or  lend  iome  one  in  his  place,  to  hear  the  fen- 
PhmPTe  ^ence  of  God  and  the  pope.  A  French  arch- 

UnoJiX'  deaCOnj  ™  ,was  emPloyed  to  carry  the  bulls, 
himfeif  hit  commanded  him,  upon  pain  of  excommunica- 
vaaai.  tion  to  acknowledge,  that  he  held  the  tem¬ 
poral  fovereignty  as  vaffal  of  the  pope.  The 

?OU.rr°fnRome  ^  never  aflumed  fo  high  and 
10  difgufting  a  ftyle  before  ;  the  more  Ihe  in- 
fulted  royalty,  the  more  did  fhe  expofe  herfelf 
to  contempt;  and.  the  king,  in  a  reply  which 
he  made  to  Boniface,  treated  him  as  a  mad¬ 
man  :  He  even  caufed  one  of  his  bulls  to  be 
burnt. 

aflembles  Philip,  knowing  the  influence  of  prejudice, 
hi! king! °f  and  the  neceffityof  preventing  its  effedts,  af- 
dom*  fern  bled 
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fembled  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  to  concert 
fuch  meafures  as  the  fituation  of  affairs  required , 
and  ”  was  upon  this  occafion  that  the  third 
eftate,  or  commons,  were  introduced.  From  Third  ef. 
the  example  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  Edward  -commons, 
introduced  them  into  the  parliament  ot 
England,  where  their  power  was  a  long  time 
reftrifted  to  granting  fubfidies.  But  their  com¬ 
mencement  in  France  was  attended  with  more 
honourable  circumftances  ;  for,  at  the  meeting 
of  that  aflembly,  they  maintained  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  crown.  The  three  orders  were  Themde- 

v  i  i  pendence  or 

unanimous  on  fo  eflfential  a  point ;  but  tne  cier-  the  crown  is 
gy5  who  were  more  deeply  tinged  with  opinions  maintained. 

derived  from  the  other  fide  of  the  mountains, 
fhewed  much  lefs  zeal,  even  defiring  leave  to  go 
to  Rome,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the 
pontiff’ ;  and  thirty  four  bifhops  went  thither, 
notwithfianding  the  king’s  exprefs  prohibition. 

In  the  declarations  of  attachment  to  the  caufe  Sendments 
of  the  king,  which  were  required  all  over  the  gy. 
kingdom,  a  number  of  prelates  inferted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  daMfe,  faving  the  fidelity  due  to  the  pope  ; 
the  Jacobines  of  Paris  put,  Javing  the  particular 
obedience  due  from  their  order  to  the  Roman  churchy 
and  the  truth  of  the  catholick  faith.  Such  claufes 
ferve  to  fhew  that  they  hefitated  between  the 
pontiff,  who  was  a  foreigner,  and  their  natural 
fovereign. 

If  Boniface  had  added  a  little  prudence  to  *3^ 
his  audacity,  he  mult  have  been  lenhble,  that  Qnamfanc„ 
a£ts  of  violence  could  not  fail  to  open  the  eyes  fd^’ro^shlck 
of  the  people,  who  were  as  deeply  interefted  as  temporai 

the  princes,  in  preferving  themfelves  from  be-  Power# 

ing 
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mg  /laves  to  the  court  of  Rome  R„r  h*  u  1 

ened  only  to  his  pafiions,  whic'h  were  ,w t 
b^nd;or,  he  thought  to  hi.vu  weie  atways 

Wgh  words  and  ana,Lm“.  After  w' V ‘7 
mmated  ,„  his  council,  he  publ  fted  L®  £ 

S*  ffiZS  ~  f  r»« lo't  bd  “ 

trine  of  this  bull  «  n ^°rdmg  to  the  doc- 
“  to  be  employed  by  kirns  InT™  /W  °Ught 

"  tjfi  ’(pod  rfjhl  btln^1o 

rejijt  God  unlejs  the  two  principles  of  the  Ma 

“  nich<eans  be  admitted”  *  1 

nidicuiojs  Upon  what  ftrange  foundation  did  this  arm 
$££*£-  Srant,  Pope  ereft  ridiculous  chimeras,  deftAiS^ 

"""  r/ns'^u,;  'r  r°f‘7’ in'°  ^biiKopinf 

„„  'in  GenSrUrd  a]le8orics’  the  two  lufini- 
nes,  in  Genefis,  are  the  two  powers  •  thr 

greater  fh in es  of  itfelf,  and  gives  light  over  all  . 

nr d  bfl  1C  pnfhood  :  The  Jefs  has  only  a  light 
and  influence  borrowed  from  the  other;  which  is 

ne  fecular  power.  The  two  fwords  of  the  apof! 

Its,  m  the  gofpel,  are  likewife  the  two  powers  • 

ties  ’  the  te  1C  belon§ed  *>  the  apof-’ 

mud  rl,  TuaS  WeJI  as  the  spiritual  power 
,  ce.tainly  belong  to  the  pope.  A  oreTt 

n ill m ber  of falfe  opinions  and  great  abufes  found¬ 
ed  upon  fuch  kind  of  authorities,  might  bequot- 

CdYUtmr  muft  nOC  ne§ieft  °ur  Wbjeft.  q 
,  -t  he  difpute  growing  daily  more  keen  the 

chevalier  William  de  Nogaret,  advocate  gener¬ 
al. 
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a),  accufed  the  pope  of  fimony  and  herefy,  Nogaretac_ 
and  infifted  upon  his  being  feized  and  depofed. 

The  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  excom-  ^m™on?th 
municated  the  king,  but  (ftrange  to  tell)  com-  confefllr.5 
manded  his  confeffor  to  come  and  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  conduft  of  his  penitent. 

He  did  (till  more  ;  he  proffered  the  crown  of  »3°3- 
France  to  that  fame  Albert  of  Auftria;  whom  wants  to 
he  had  always  treated  as  a  criminal,  but  did 
not  hefitate  to  acknowledge  as  emperour,  the  {^hr^rh(m 
moment  he  expected  to  make  him  the  inltru-  had  perfe- 
ment  of  his  vengeance.  It  is  faid,  however, cuted' 
that  Albert  did  not  obtain  fuch  an  advantageous 
peace,  but  by  acknowledging  under  his  hand — 

¥hat  the  Holy  See  had  transferred  the  Roman  em -  The  condi, 
pire  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Germans ,  in  the  perfon  tions* 
of  Charlemagne  ;  that  fome  ecclefiajlical  and  fecular 
princes  hold  the  privilege  of  elefling  the  king  of  the 
Romans ,  as  the  fucceffor  of  the  emperour ,  from  the 
Holy  See ;  and  that  from  it  kings  and  emperours  re¬ 
ceive  the  power  of  thefword ;  which  he  promifed 
to  employ  as  the  pope  fhould  command. 

We  need  not  be  furprifed  that  Boniface  VIII.  a  fecond 
who  trod  the  crowns  of  princes  under  his  feet,  dearths 
fhould  add  a  fecond  to  the  tiara,  which,  till  that t,ara* 
time,  had  only  one. 

France  being  provoked,  fhewed  her  zeal  France 
anew.  All  the  orders  of  the  kingdom,  joining  genera? a 
with  Philip,  appealed  to  a  future  pope  and  a  counclU 
general  council,  againft  what  had  been  or  fhould 
be  done  to  his  disadvantage.  To  appeal,  is  to 
acknowledge  a  fuperiour,  and  the  king  had  none 
in  a  political  caufe  ;  but  thefe  appeals  have 
often  feemed  neceflfary,  either  from  the  influence 

of 
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of  prejudice  or  cuftom.  Boniface  fulminated 
nls  bulls  againft  the  king  and  the  nation,  and 
was  preparing  another  ftill  more  injurious  to 
crowned  heads,  when  Nogaret  and  Sciarra  Co- 
lonna  arrelfed  him  in  Anagni.  Colonna  load¬ 
ed  him  with  abufe,  and  even  ftruck  him  on  the 
face  ;  but,  the  french  being  too  few  in  number 
to  contend  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
who  were  his  countrymen,  the  pontiff  was  ref- 

Bonifacs^  cued,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  of 
viii, acs  vexation.  Without  difpute,  fuch  a  pope  may 
be  called  the  fcourge  of  the  catholick  world,  we 
may  even  fay,  of  the  pontificate. 

Impieties  of  In  the  procefs,  which  was  carried  on  againft 
accufed  a-  memory,  as  we  fhall  very  foon  fee,  the  depo- 
probabmty.  ^^ons  of  a  n umber  of  witneffes  load  him  with 
terrible  blafphemies  againft  the  myfteries  and 
eftablifhed  opinions  of  the  church,  and  put  in¬ 
to  his  mouth  the  following  expreflion,  on  the 
fu bj eft  of  a  future  ftate  :  We  muft  J peak  as  the 
people  J peak ,  but  we  need  not  believe  as  they  be- 
lieve,  &c.  M.  de  Voltaire,  who  cannot  be  fuf- 
pedted  of  partiality,  makes  the  following  judi¬ 
cious  reflection  upon  that  head  :  cc  An  accufa - 
cc  t ion  is  ufually  Jlrengthened  by  a  great  number  of 
Ci  evidences',  but ,  in  this  cafe,  it  is  weakened .  It 
is  by  no  means  probable ,  that  a  Jovereign  pontiff 
cc  would  utter,  before  thirteen  witneffes ,  what  has 
“  been  Jeldomfaid  to  one  A  -  ",  *  It 

pent  o? the  The  church  of  Rome  was  indebted  to  Boni- 

jubiiee.  face  VIII.  for  the  eftablifnment  of  the  jubilee.  * 
In  the  year  1300,  fome  old  men  faid  they  re¬ 
membered  that,  at  the  preceding  hundredth 
year,  people  came  to  Rome,  to  procure  indul¬ 
gences. 
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gences.  Upon  this  teftimony,  he  published  a 
bull  granting  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  vif- 
ited  the  tombs  of  the  holy  apoftles,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  every  century.  The  concourfe  of 
pilgrims  was  prodigious,  and  they  left  a  great 
deal  of  money.  The  return  of  this  ceremony 
has  been  fhortened  from  a  hundred  to  fifty,  and 
from  fifty  to  twenty  five  years. 

During  the  heat  of  the  difputes  with  Boni¬ 
face,  Philip  the  Fair  experienced  a  fad  reverfe 
of  fortune.  He  had  entirely  diverted  the  earl 
of  Flanders  of  his  dominions,  and  fubdued  the 
province ;  but  the  tyranny  of  the  governour 
made  the  Flemings  rebel,  and  being  animated 
by  a  fimple  mechanick  of  Bruges,  they  maffacred 
almoft  all  the  French.  The  count  d'Artois, 
who  was  fent  to  reduce  them,  defpifing  them  as 
a  mob,  raflrly  expofed  himfelf  in  the  year  1302, 
W'hen  he  loft  the  famous  battle  of  Courtrai, 
where  he,  with  the  conftable  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  nobility,  were  killed.  Four  thoufand 
gilt  fpurs  remained  with  the  enemy,  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  this  victory.  The  king  in  perfon  march¬ 
ed  againft  them  twice,  but  without  fuccefs  ; 
and  concluded  a  treaty  in  1304,  when  he  kept 
Lifle,  Douay,  Orchies,  and  Bethun ;  and  reftor- 
ed  the  reft  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  earl  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  upon  condition  of  his  paying  homage  to 
the  crown.  Guienne  was  likewife  reftored  to 
the  king  of  England. 

In  the  year  1306,  the  Scots  were  delivered  by 
a  hero  who  animated  them  againft  Edward  I. 
by  whofe  arms  and  feverities  they  had  been 
cruflied  in  the  year  1303.  Robert  Bruce,  fon 
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of  Baliol’s  competitor,  drove  out  the  Englifli, 
received,  and  preferved  the  crown.  So  many 
wars,  Ihocking  to  humanity,  were  of  no  ufe  to 
the  conquerors,  of  which  we  fhall  ftill  fee  many 
examples. 


CHAP.  III. 


End  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  1‘  AiK.-Pontifi- 

cate  of  Clement  V. 

THOUGH  Benedict  XI.  the  fucceffor  of 
the  violent  Boniface,  had  abfolved  Philip 
the  Fair  from  the  excommunication,  in  cafe  he 
had  incurred  it>  that  haughty  and  revengeful 
prince  was  not  yet  fatisfied.  After  the  death 
of  Benedict,  the  cardinals  being  divided  into 
two  parties,  he  caufed  the  votes  to  fall  upon 
Bertrand  de  Got,  a  man  of  abilities,  and  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Gafcony  ;  whom  the  generality  of  writ¬ 
ers  accufe,  but  without  proof,  of  having 
promifedupon  oath,  to  fhew  the  mod  abfolute 
deference  to  his  will.  One  thing  certain  is, 
that  the  new  pope  Clement  V.  who  had  for¬ 
merly  been  his  profeffed  enemy,  fhewed  the 
ftrongeft  defire  to  gratify  his  willies.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  bulls  of  Boniface  were  annulled  or  limited ; 
and  the  king  received  the  tenths  for  five  years. 
He  indecently  preffed  the  proceedings  againft 
the  memory  of  a  pontiff  againft  whom  he  car¬ 
ried  on  a  perfecution  even  beyond  the  grave, 
and  from  which  he  did  not  for  a  long  time  defift. 

To 
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To  the  honour  of  the  papacy,  the  general  coun¬ 
cil,  held  at  Vienna  in  1312,  acquitted  Boniface 
of  herefy,  without  pronouncing  upon  the  other 
charges.  Two  Spanifli  knights  offered  to  vin¬ 
dicate  his  memory  by  duel.  A  ltrange  propo- 
fal  to  be  made  in  a  council  ! 

Philip  wanted  to  deftroy  the  order  of  Tern-  Trial  of  the 
plars,  and  Clement  again  yielded  to  his  defire.  ^nighCs 
This  military  order  had  rendered  themfelves  [ 
odious  by  their  riches,  pride  and  debauchery; 
but  the  accufations  upon  which  they  were  abol- 
ifhed,  exceeded  all  probability.  Is  it  poffible 
to  believe,  that  impiety  and  abominable  ex~ 
ceffes  could  have  paired  into  laws  ;  that  they 
obliged  the  novices  to  deny  Jefus  Thrift,  and 
worfhip  an  idol,  &c*  ?  In  the  year  1307,  all 
the  Templars  were  feized,  and  inquifitors  were 
appointed  to  manage  the  profecution*  Molt  of 
the  knights  confeffed  atfirftj  but  almoft  all  of 
them  retraced  ;  and,  of  the  fifty  nine  who  were 
burnt,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  maintain 
the  innocence  of  the  order,  when  in  the  midft  of 
the  flames.  Jacques  de  Molai,  the  grand  maf-  The  grand 
ter,  begged  to  have  counfel,  as  he  faid  he  could  cm0auyerno. 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  had  not  a  penny  to  obtain  °u 
pay  an  advocate;  but  they  had  the  barbarity  counle1' 
to  refufe,  upon  pretence  that,  in  cafes  of  herefy, 
the  perfon  accufed  was  not  entitled  to  advocate 
or  counfel.  When  his  firth  examination  was 
read  to  him,  he  fhuddered,  and  treated  the  car¬ 
dinals  who  figned  it  as  impoftors. 

The  pope,  at  laft,  without  hearing  the  de-  Abolition  of 
fence  of  the  great  officers,  fupprcffed  the  order  thcordcr* 
conditionally^  at  the  council  of  Vienna,  againft 
Vot.  IV.  C  °  the 
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the  opinion  of  a  great  number  of  prelates  and 
Execution  dodtors.  The  grand  mafter,  and  the  com- 
^eerjfreat  mander  of  the  order  in  Normandy,  the  brother 
of  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  were  burnt  alive 
for  having  retraded  their  confeffions,  which 
they  faid  were  falfe,  and  extorted  from  them  by 
the  king  and  the  pontiff.  The  property  of  the 
Templars  was  transferred  to  the  Hofpitallers  of 
St.  John  of  Jerufalem  (now  the  knights  of 
Malta)  who,  a  little  before,  had  taken  the  ifle 
of  Rhodes  from  the  Turks. 

That  the  inquifitors  fhould  every  where  pro- 
fecute  obfeure  hereticks,  begards>  beguines,  fra- 
tricelli ,  bizoques ,  and  boaft  of  the  numbers  they 
had  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  arm,  was  the 
Ipirit  of  the  inquifition,  and  what  cuftom  had 
rendered  facred ;  but  that  a  military  order,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  their  high  rank  and  opulence, 
Ihould  fuffer  fuch  a  fentence  and  fo  terrible  a 
fate,  is  a  phenomenon  in  hiftory,  not  eafy  to  be 
conceived.  Philip  the  Fair  is  commonly  ac- 
cufed  of  a  defire  to  polfefs  their  fpoils  ;  while 
fome  authors  fay,  that  the  Templars  joined  in 
a  fedition,  occafioned  by  the  taxes  and  adultera¬ 
tion  of  the  coin  ;  which  eafily  accounts  for  the 
hatred  and  vengeance  of  the  king.  The  Tem¬ 
plars  were  acquitted  by  a  council  held  at  Sala¬ 
manca  5  which,  notwithftanding,  referred  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  concerning  the  confifcation  of  their  prop¬ 
erty,  to  the  pope.  The  pope,  then,  might 
confifcate  the  property  of  the  innocent  ! 

In  ferving  king  Philip  with  fa  much  zeal, 
See  fixed Jat  Clement  labou red  for  himfelf.  Having  from  the 
Avignon  m  keg;nning  ref0]ved  to  fix  his  habitation  inFrance, 

he 
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he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned  at  Lyons. 
The  dean  of  the  facred  college  was  not  mif- 
taken  when  he  laid — I  know  the  Gafcons  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  the  church  returns  into  Italy. 
Philip  wifhed  to  have  the  pope  in  the  kingdom, 
aaid,  to  reward  his  complaifance,  abandoned  the 
churches  and  monafteries  to  the  avidity  of  the 
pontifical  court.-  It  appropriated  to  itlelf  one 
year’s  revenue  of  all  the  benefices  in  England, 
great  and  fmall,  that  fhould  become  vacant  ; 
which  was  called  Annates  :  And  France  was 
likewife  very  foon  fubjedted  to  the  fame  impo- 
fition. 

Clement  fettled  at  Avignon  in  1309,  where 
he  publilhed  that  fame  year  a  thundering  bull 
againft  the  Venetians,  in  which  he  plainlyftsew- 
ed  that  he  had  adopted  the  fyltem  of  Boniface 
VIII.  Thefe  republicans  having  taken  Ferrara 
from  the  houfe  ofEfte,  he  claimed  it  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Holy  See  ;  declared  the  doge  and  the 
republick  had  forfeited  all  their  privileges  ;  that 
their  fubjefts  were  abfolved  from  their  oaths  ; 
pronounced  all  the  Venetians  infamous,  inca¬ 
pable  ef  mailing  wills,  inheriting  in  right  of 
wills,  or  oi  enjoying  any  publick  employment  j 
even  their  children,  to  the  fourth  generation, 
were  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  digni¬ 
ties,  ecclefiaftical  or  fecular. 

The  Hate  of  Venice  was  now  fo  powerful, 
that  it  neither  regarded  threatenings  nor  anath¬ 
emas  ;  But  a  crufade  had  greater  effedt  ;  for 
the  cardinal  Pelegrue,  a  relation  of  the  pontiff, 
who  commanded  the  army  in  quality  of  legate, 
defeated  them  at  Francolin,  and  tookpoffeffion 
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of  Jberrara  ;  but  the  Venetians  afterwards  re-» 
ceived  abfolution. 

Beginning  The  court  of  Rome  could  difplay  its  politicks 
confedera.  with  more  freedom  at  Avignon,  and  was  em- 
cy#  ployed  both  in  the  affairs  of  Germany  and  Ita-  , 
ly.  A  part  of  Switzerland  belonged  to  the 
emperour  Albert  of  Auftria,  who,  feeing  the 
fame  fpirit  of  liberty  prevail  there  as  in  other 
places,  imagined  that  he  could  extinguifh  it  by 
the  feverity  of  a  defpotick  government.  The 
three  cantons  of  Scheveitz,  Ury,  and  Under- 
walden,  entered  into  a  confederacy,  in  the  year 
1307,  to  fhake  off  that  odious  yoke;  which 
was  the  weak  beginning  of  a  league  that  the 
love  of  liberty  has  fince  rendered  fo  powerful 
and  refpectable.  Albert  marched  againft  the 
Swifs,  and  had  already  paffed  the  Rufs,  when 

Albert °of  nephew  John  of  Auftria  aflaffinated  him  in 
Auftria.  the  prefence  of  his  court  and  army,  for  having 
withheld  his  patrimony. 

views  of  It  is  alleged  chat  Philip  the  Fair,  being  re- 
Fair  uPohn  f°lved  to  procure  the  empire  for  his  brother 
the  empire.  Charles  de  Valois,  made  the  pope  write  for  that 
purpofe  to  three  ecclefiaftical  electors  ;  but  the 
pontiff  defeated  his  views  by  fending  fecret  dif- 
patches,  while  he  affedted  in  publick  to  fecond 
his  defigns.  Though  the  fa£t  is  not  certain, 
yet,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  particular  intereft 
of  the  papacy,  it  is  far  from  being  improbable  ; 
becaufe  the  enemy  of  the  empire  mult  naturally 
be  afraid  of  its  being  in  the  hands  of  fo  power¬ 
ful  a  family. 

Henry  vii.  In  the  year  1308,  Henry  VII.  count  of  Lux- 
rountur  embourg,  was  chofen  emperour.  This  prince 
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was  courageous,  but  weak,  from  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  his  dominions.  However,  he  fummon- 
ed  the  fons  of  Albert  to  reftore  the  dutchy  of 
Auftria  ;  when  he  was  anfwered,  that  that 
dutchy  had  coft  the  lives  of  five  princes  in  the 
courfe  of  fifty  years,  and  that  he  might  per¬ 
haps  be  the  fixth  :  The  belt  method  was  to  give 
them  inveftiture,  which  he  did  with  the  confent 
and  approbation  of  the  fates . 

From  the  time  of  Frederick  II.  the  emperours 
feemed  to  have  forgot  Italy,  where  the  Guelphs 
and  Gibelines  continued  to  fight,  not  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  war  between  the  priefthood  and 
the  empire,  blit  from  the  inveteracy  of  party 
rage.  Concord,  which  alone  could  conftitute 
the  happinefs  of  that  fine  country,  was  irrecov¬ 
erably  banifhed.  Henry  VII.  expecting  to 
profit  by  their  difienfions,  croiTed  the  Alps, 
forced  Milan,  where  he  received  the  royal 
crown,  cauled  the  Genoefe  to  acknowledge  him 
their  prince,  and  then  went  to  Rome,  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  pope,  to  be  crowned 
by  fome  of  the  cardinals.  The  family  of  Or- 
fini,  at  the  head  of  the  Guelphs,  more  anxious 
for  independence  than  for  the  intereft  of  an  ab- 
fent  pontiff,  were  the  ftrongeft  in  that  city  ever 
fince  the  depreffion  of  the  Colonna  family,  and 

they  had  fbme  bloody  engagements  with  the 
emperour. 

Clement  V.  alleging  that  he  had  taken  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See,  as  had  been 
done  by  his  predeceffors,  fent  orders  to  him  as 
todiis  vaffal.  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  put 
Robert  king  of  Naples,  the  fon  of  Charles  the 
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modern  history. 

Lame,  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  as  a  re¬ 
bellious  vaffal,  becaufe  he  was  an  ally  of  the 

Orfini,  who  were  under  the  protedtion  of  the 
pontiff. 

He  fet  out  to  reduce  the  Guelphs  of  Tuf- 
cany,  that  he  might  afterward^  attack  the  king 
of  Naples  ;  but  it  is  faid  that  he  died  by  poifon, 
which  was  given  him  in  the  hoft  by  a  Domin¬ 
ican  when  he  was  receiving  the  eucharift. 
Ilis  fon,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  declared  after¬ 
wards,  that  the  order  of  St.  Dominick  was 
innocent  of  that  atrocious  deed  ;  but,  how¬ 
ever,  fome  grave  authors  have  declared  it  to  be 
a  certain  fadt. 

The  pope  and  the  king  of  France  died  the 
following  year  :  The  firft  left  an  immenfe  treaf- 
ure,  of  which  the  Count  de  Lomagne,  his  neph¬ 
ew,  is  accufed  of  having  taken  a  great  part 
that  was  levied  by  Clement  on  pretence  of  a 
crufade.  Philip  ruined  his  fubjedts  by  extor¬ 
tions  :  He  expelled  the  Jews,  that  he  might 
feize  their  property,  which  frequently  happen¬ 
ed  in  every  country,  and  was  always  inhumanly 
juftified  by  the  popular  hatred  againft  their 
nation.  By  the  advice  of  the  Lombard  finan¬ 
ciers,  he  debafed  the  coin  in  fo  fhameful  a 
manner,  that  the  people  feditiouny  called  him 
the  coiner  of  bafe  money.  His  government  de¬ 
fences  fome  particular  obfervations,  which  may 
furnifh  ideas  upon  different  fubjedts  of  civil  or 
political  order.  Ideas  yet  in  embryo  may  fpring 
from  ftudy  and  reflection,  when  their  import¬ 
ance  is  known. 
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Observations  on  the  Government  of  Philip 
the  Fair. — Money  ;  the  Parliament  ;  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  States. 

LL  the  money  of  the  kingdom  had  been  Prodigious 


fwallowed  up  by  the  crufades,  and  re-  ttecom,ot 


fources  mutt  be  had  in  cafes  of  neceflity.  St. 

Louis  fupplied  his  wants  abundantly  by  econ¬ 
omy,  fince,  far  from  debafing  the  coin,  as 
was  done  by  other  princes,  he  had  reftored  it 
to  its  ftandard  with  equal  prudence  and  juf~ 
tice  ;  Philip,  on  the  contrary,  faw  nothing  fo 
advantageous  as  diminifhing  the  value  of  the 
money,  that  he  might  amafs  great  fums  in  a 
Ihort  time.  In  the  year  1363,  the  coin  was 
railed  a  third  above  its  intrinfick  value,  and  in 
three  years  after,  two  thirds  ;  fo  that  one  de¬ 
nier  of  St.  Louis  was  worth  three  at  that  pe¬ 
riod.  The  king  feemed  then  to  have  gained 
two  thirds  of  the  money,  which  is  an  egregious 
miftake;for  he  loft  two  thirds  of  what  was 
due  to  him,  by  being  paid  in  the  coin  then  cur¬ 
rent. 

If  they  had  known  where  to  ftop,  the  evil  d  iforders 
might  have  been  endured  ;  but  the  continual  ^econfe. 
changes  in  the  value  of  the  fpecie,  which  was  <*uences# 
fbmeti tries  raifedto  appeafe  the  publick  difcon- 
tent,  at  others  lowered  to  derive  a  profit  from 
it,  occafioned  a  general  diftruft  in  commerce. 


and 
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and  brought  circulation  to  a  (land  ;  as  fonie 
would  not  pay  but  with  the  money  of  the  re¬ 
duced  value,  and  others  would  only  receive  in 
fpecie  of  the  higher  flandard  ;  fo  that  all  was 
diftradion  and  difquiet,  and  the  people  fome- 
times  flirred  up  to  violent  infurrections. 

■  dighteft  examination  of  the  principles 

of  commerce,  either  internal  or  external,  it  is 
very  evident,  that  the  operations  affeding  the 
value  of  money  are  exceedingly  delicate,  which 
is  a  fubjed  that  was  but  little  underitood  be¬ 
fore  our  days.  We  fhall  only  obferve  the  pro¬ 
digious  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  money.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
the  livre  was  equal  to  a  pound  of  filver  of 
twelve  ounces  :  In  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  the 
mark  of  filver  of  eight  ounces  was  reckoned 
two  livres  fixteen  fous  :  In  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  hair,  it  was  worth  eight  livres  ten  fous,  but 
at  prefent  fifty  livres.  Let  us  fuppole  a  rent 
of  one  livre  to  have  exifted  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  which  then  was  equal  to  a  pound 
weight  of  fnver,  it  would  be  paid  at  prefent 
with  twenty  copper  fous. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  faults  with  which 
Philip  is  charged,  the  crown  owes  him  the 
greateft  obligations.  If  he  was  too  paffionate 
in  his  quarrels  with  Boniface  VIII.  he  had  the 
honour  of  fhaking  off  the  yoke  of  prejudices,  by 
which  the  pontiffs  oppreffed  both  kings  and  em¬ 
pires.  By  fixing  the  parliament  at  Paris,  he  ef- 
tablifhedan  illuftrious  body  in  the  capital,  which 
was  the  depontary  of  the  laws,  and  became  one 
pf  the  principal  iupports  of  the  royal  author¬ 
ity. 
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lty.  The  duties  of  the  long  robe  were  al¬ 
ways  performed  by  military  men  ;  but  St. 
Louis  abolilhed  judicial  combats,  and  gave  a 
free  courfe  to  the  jurifprudence  of  Juftinian  ; 
which  made  decifions  more  difficult,  requiring 
a  ttudy  and  application,  of  which  the  nobil¬ 
ity,  whofe  lives  had  been  dedicated  to  war, 
were  incapable.  Legijis ,  or  men  of  the  law, 
were  introduced  into  parliament  as  judges, 
whofe  duty  it  was  to  report  caufes,  which  they 
did  after  having  examined  into  the  merits,  but 
without  having  a  right  to  vote.  However,  as 
every  thing  was  determined  according  to  their 
report,  they  were  in  fadt  the  true,  and  very 
foon  became  the  foie  judges  ;  becaufe  the  red, 
either  from  contempt  for  them,  or  difiike  of  a 
tirefome  occupation,  entirely  withdrew  at  the 
time  when  Philip  the  Long  made  the  parlia¬ 
ment  perpetual.  Philip  the  Fair  affembled  them 
but  twice  in  the  year,  when  each  Icffion  lafted 
only  two  months. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  being  en- 
trufted  with  fuch  important  duties,  and  ac¬ 
quiring  greater  credit  every  day,  could  not  fail 
to  bring  about  a  revolution  favourable  for  mon¬ 
archy.  They  were  attached  by  their  intereft 
to  the  perfon  of  their  prince,  who  every  year 
appointed  the  judges,  and  feeing  themfelves 
expofed  to  the  contempt  of  the  nobility  and 
military,  wifhed  for  nothing  more  than  to  bring 
down  their  power.  They  quoted  from  the  Bi¬ 
ble  and  the  Roman  laws  the  ftrongeft  texts  in 
favour  of  royal  authority,  which  they  eredted 
into  undeniable  principles,  without  examin¬ 
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lng  the  difference  which  might  be  between  a 
king  of  France,  and  a  king  of  the  Jews,  or  a 
Roman  emperour.  They  exaggerated  frequent¬ 
ly,  like  the  canomfts  and  Italian  civilians,  who 
fometimes  decided  in  favour  of  the  popes,  at' 
others,  in  favour  of  the  emperours  of  Germany*: 
But  even  from  thefe  exaggerations,  the  true 
principles  of  monarchical  government  were  de¬ 
rived,  which  were  necelfary  to  reftore  order  and 
fubmifiion,  and  to  extirpate  the  abufes  of 
feudal  anarchy.  1  hough  thefe  principles  were 
itrongly  fupported  by  the  magiftrates,  yet  they 
could  be  only  eltablifhed  by  flow  degrees :  They 
opened  the  v/ay  for  authority,  but  gave  it  no 
real  itrength. 

^  R  was  a  bold  ftep  of  Philip  to  affemble  the 

the*1  com-  fRtes  general  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  admit 

^Jembh^ot  ^ie  ComiTj°ns  s  but  in  his  dangerous  quarrel 
ihdiutes.  with  the  pope,  he  knew  that  he  rnuft  be  a 

great  gainer,  if  the  national  affembly  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  independence,  which  ic  was  proba¬ 
ble  they  would  do  ;  and  he  had  little  reafon  to 
apprehend,  that  the  three  orders,  divided  by 
oppofite  incerefts,  would  unite  againft  his  au¬ 
thority,  efpeciaily  as  the  fubfidies  were  levied 
from  the  third  order,  who,  when  honoured  and 
flattered,  became  liberal  ;  but  when  vexed, 
immediately  revolted.  Thefe  great  affemblies 
were  feldom  ufeful  in  France,  commonly  tur¬ 
bulent,  and  fometimes  dangerous.  We  fhall 
fee  the  time,  when  the  commons  wanted  to  dic¬ 
tate,  as  in  England  ;  but  happily  for  the 
crown,  the  French  being  of  a  more  gentle 
temper,  of  greater  leyity,  and  more  tradfable 
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than  the  Englifh,  were  incapable  of  fupporting 
afyftem  of  independence. 

That  the  aflembly  of  the  dates  might  pro¬ 
duce  that  permanent  good,  which  it  was  rea- 
fonable  to  expert,  they  ought  to  have  had  reg¬ 
ulations,  principles,  eftablifhed  privileges,  a 
harmony  fubfifting  between  all  the  orders  not- 
withftanding  their  different  interelfs,  and  a  pa- 
triotick  fpirit,  directing  every  thing  to  the  good 
of  the  publick  ;  but  France  v/as  of  too  great  cx^* 
tent,  the  people  too  little  inllru&ed  and  too 
volatile,  and  the  intereffs  of  the  monarchy  too 
complex,  to  produce  a  plan  which  required 
fuch  combinations  and  fo  great  prudence. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  national  manners 
from  thole  of  the  court,  the  following  anecdote 
muft  give  us  a  dreadful  idea  of  them.  Before  the 
death  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  wives  of  his  three 
fons  were  accufed  of  adultery  :  One  of  them 
was  tlrangled  in  prifon  ;  the  fecond  efcaped  by 
laving,  that  her  marriage  was  null  on  account 
of  kindred  ;  and  the  third  was  reconciled  to 
her  hufband. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Reigm  of  Lewis  X.  and  Philip  V.  in  France.— 

Edward  II.  King  o/^England,  dethroned  by 
fo  Wife  Son. 


T  OUIS-X.  furnamed  Hutin,  eldeft  Ton  of 
Trial  of  1.^  Philip  the  Pair,  began  his  reign  with  an 
unde?01  a<"^  injuftice,  iacrificing  the  fuperintendent 
(Hutinf)  ^/IariSnh  who  was  perfecuted  by  the  publick 
hatred,  and  unjuftly  accufed  of  being  the  author 
of  the  national  milery.  Some  Italian  financiers 
(for  the  French  were  too  ignorant  to  tranfaft 
the  bunnefs  of  the  revenue)  had  caufed  the 
coin  to  be  debafed  during  the  late  reign,  and 
tnis  pernicious  fyitem  was  imputed  to  Marigni. 
Magick  made  one  of  the  articles  of  his  ineffi¬ 
cient,  and  abfurdity  ferved  inflead  of  proofs. 

I  he  count  de  Valois,  uncle  to  the  king,  and 
the  minifter’s  perfonal  enemy,  caufed  him  to  be 
condemned  without  a  hearing,  and  hanged,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  vvorthlefs  criminal.  His  death 
was  in  fome  degree  avenged  by  the  remorfe 
with  which  the  count  was  feized,  and  even 
the  people  were  afflifted  at  his  execution. 

Freedom  In  the  mean  time,  money  was  wanted  to  fup- 
peaflml!1'  pty  che  exigencies  of  the  date,  and  the  fame 
expedients,  which  had  occafioned  difturbances 
on  lormer  occafions,  could  not  be  repeated  ; 
a  fcheme  was  therefore  conceived  to  fell  liberty 

to 
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to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  were 
ftill  ferfs,  bound  to  the  foily  and  could  not 
leave  the  lands  of  their  lords,  or  difpofe  of 
their  property.  The  king's  ed i 6t  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  infranchifement  fays — According  to  the  law 
of  nature  every  man  is  born  free .  An  expreflion 
the  more  remarkable,  as  that  natural  right  was 
obliged  to  be  purchafed,  and  numbers,  who 
were  not  defirous  of  freedom,  were  compelled 
to  pay  for  it  with  money. 

After  the  death  of  Louis,  in  1316,  a  great 
difficulty  arofe  about  the  fucceffion.  The  queen 
was  delivered  of  a  fon,  who  lived  only  eight 
days,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  maintained 
that  Joanna,  the  king's  daughter,  ought  to 
fucceed ;  but  the  aflfembiy  of  the  dates  de¬ 
clared,  that  females  were  excluded  from  the 
crown  by  the  Salick  law.  Nothing  decifive 
could  be  found  upon  that  fubjedt  from  examin¬ 
ing  the  Salick  law  ;  but  the  invariable  cuftom, 
thewiflies  of  the  people,  and  the  intereft  of  the 
kingdom,  made  it  of  equal  validity  to  a  for¬ 
mal  ftatute.  One  of  the  greateft  advantages  of 
France  is,  that  no  foreigner  can  become  king 
by  marriage,  fince  it  has  occafioned  fuch  dil- 
turbances  and  revolutions  in  other  countries. 

Philip  V.  called  the  Long,  the  brother  of 
Louis  Hutin,  therefore  afcended  the  throne. 
He  pacified  the  malecontents  by  adls  of  kind- 
nefs,  and  gave  his  daughter  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  with  Franche  Comte  for  her  por¬ 
tion.  He  amaffed  money  by  again  expelling 
the  Jews,  and  confifcating  the  property  of  the 
lazar  houfes  (hofpitals  for  lepers)  whole  wealth 

and 
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and  numbers  were  very  confiderable.  It  was 
given  out,  that  the  Jews  and  lepers  had  formed 
a  plot  to  poifon  the  wells  and  fprings,  which 
was  the  motive  or  pretence  for  exercifing  thefe 

Biftops  ex.  That  prince  excluded  the  bifhops  from  par- 
pirUamentT  jiamer>t}  where  they  had  too  great  influence, 
in  order  that  the  ecclefla-ftical  jurifdiftion  might 
not  ltruggle  againft  the  laws  and  civil  tribu¬ 
nals.  He  purchafed  rrom  fome  powerful  bar- 
onsthe  right  of  coining  money,  which  they 
wilhed  to  retain,  and  endeavoured  to  check  the 
enormous  abufe  which  was  made  of  this  im- 

zen^dif1*  Portant  privilege.  lie  obliged  the  citizens  to 
armed.  depofit  their  arms  in  arfenals,  from  whence 
they  could  not  be  taken  but  in  cafe  of  war, 
and  for  his  fervice.  He  appointed  officers  to 
command  them,  and  thus  made  himfelf  matter 
of  a  numerous  militia.  He  propofed  to  fix  an 
uniform  ftandard  for  money,  weights,  and  meaf- 
ures  ;  but  death  prevented  him  from  profecuting 
his  views  for  the  good  of  the  publick.  As  he 
cued  without  lffue  male,  he  was  fucceeded  by 
his  brother  Charles  IV.  furnamed  the  Fair,  in 
the  year  1322. 

Edward  II.  England  at  this  time  was  agitated  by  dread- 

Engfand,  commotions,  in  which  France  could  not 

lisfavou/  faii  to  be  interefcd>  and  which  were  followed 
ices.  by  bloody  confequences.  Edward  IL  fon  and 

fucceffor  of  Edward  I.  a  weak  and  vicious 
prince,  the  Have  of  his  minions,  found  him¬ 
felf  expofed  to  the  attempts  of  a  turbulent  no¬ 
bility,  and  a  formidable  people.  Gaveflon, 
his  principal  favourite,  a  gentleman  of  Gui- 

enne, 
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enne,  drew  upon  him  the  deteflation  of  the  great 
men  of  the  kingdom,  who  immediately  took 
the  government  into  their  own  hands,  as  had 
been  done  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  mur- 

j 

dered  the  favourite.  The  king,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  apparent  calm  in  the  year  1214, 
marched  againft  Robert  Bruce,  the  deliverer  of 
the  Scots ;  when  lie  loft  a  deciiive  battle,  and, 
far  from  profiting  by  experience,  gave  himfelf 
up  to  a  new  favourite,  the  young  Spencer,  an 
infolent,  rapacious  man,  whofe  influence  with 
the  king  could  not  fail  to  revive  the  fpirit  of 
rebellion. 

The  barons  had  already  taken  up  arms,  and 
the  earl  of  Lancafter,  their  leader,  the  firft 
prince  of  the  blood,  had  been  furprifed  and 
executed  without  a  trial.  Every  thing  threat¬ 
ened  a  revolution.  The  queen  Ifabella,  filler 
of  the  king  of  France,  an  enemy  of  Spencer, 
and  in  love  with  Mortimer,  who  was  one  of 
the  chief malecontents,  put  herfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  rebels,  with  her  fon  the  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Edward  III.  She  gave  out,  that 
her  purpofe  was  to  deftroy  the  tyranny  of  fa¬ 
vourites,  and  almoffc  the  whole  nation  declar- 
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ed  for  her  ;  upon  which  the  king  fled,  when  His  fon  Ed- 
he  was  depofed  by  the  parliament  as  incapa- 
ble  of  reigning,  and  obliged  to  refign  the  Pbce* 
crown  to  his  fon.  Mortimer  caufed  him  to  be 
barbaroufly  allaflinated  the  following  year,  and  * 
was  himfelf  hanged  not  long  after.  Ifabella 
became  an  object  of  execration  ;  and  Ed  ward 
III.  who,  by  the  wickednefs  of  this  odious 
queen,  came  to  reign  before  his  time,  confined 
her  in  a  kind  of  prifon,  where  he  fometimes 
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made  her  a  vifit.  This  prince  concluded  a 
treaty,  by  which  the  war  that  his  father  began 
with  France  was  brought  to  a  conclufion  ;  but 
we  fhall  very  loon  fee  him  become  the  moft 
formidable  enemy  of  that  country. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Pontificate  of  John  XXII.-- — - The  Emperour 
Louis  of  Bavaria  peifecuted  by  that  Pope . 

SOME  important  affairs  of  the  church  and 
the  empire  demand  our  attention  in  this 
place.  After  the  death  of  Clement  V.  the 
Holy  See  continued  vacant  above  two  years. 
During  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  Butin*  the 
cardinals  could  not  agree  upon  a  choice*  the 
Gafcons  wanting  a  countryman  of  their  own* 
to  which  the  others  would  not  confent  ,*  but 
they  were  all  brought  to  Lyons,  a  town  which 
had  been  reftored  to  the  crown  by  Philip  the 
Fair,  and  being  {hut  up  in  the  convent  of  the 
Jacobines,  were  affured,  that  they  fhould  not 
have  leave  to  quit  the  place  till  a  pope  was 
chofen.  The  debates  lafted  forty  days,  and, 
according  to  Villani  and  other  hiftorians,  were 
not  terminated  but  by  an  agreement  to  abide 
by  the  decifion  of  cardinal  Jacques  d’Eufe, 
who,  in  the  year  1316,  nominated  himfelf. 
It  is  faid  he  was  the  fon  of  a  cobler  in  Cahors. 
He  took  the  name  of  John  XXII.  and  very 

foon 
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foo n  rendered  himfelf  famous,  particularly  by 
amaffing  riches,  andoppofing  the  emperour. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  Germany 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  a  civil  war.  Frederick  the 
Fair,  duke  of  Auftria,  being  chbfen  by  a  fac¬ 
tion,  contended  for  the  imperial  throne  with 
Louis  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  elefted  more 
regularly.  The  battle  of  Muhldorff,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Saltzbourg,-  which  was  fought  in 
1322,  fecured  the  title  of  the  laft,  and  Frederick, 

being  defeated  and  made  prifoner,  gave  ud  his 
pretenfions. 

The  pope,  who  had  hitherto  been  filent,  on 
a  fudden  fet  himfelf  up  as  judge  and  fove- 
reign.  He  declared  the  election  of  Louis  void  •, 
and  boldly  maintained,  that  the  fovereign  pon¬ 
tiff  had  the  right  to  examine  and  confirm  the 
eledion  of  emperours ;  and  that,  during  a  va¬ 
cancy,  the  government  of  the  empire  belonged 
to  him.  He  reproached  that  prince  with  being 
a  favourer  of  the  Vifcontis,  who  had  been  ex¬ 
communicated  as  hereticks,  and  commanded 
him,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  relin- 
quifh  the  government  in  three  months,  prohib- 
lting  all  people  from  obeying  him,  or  even 
affilting  him  with  their  advice.  The  herefy  of 

the  Vifcontis  was  being  the  chiefs  of  the  Gib- 
eline  party. 

After  fome  fruitlefs  negotiations,  the  em- 
perour  followed  the  example  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
and  appealed  to  the  pope  when  better  informed, 
and  to  a  general  council.  He  continued  Ga- 
Jeazzo  Vifconti  in  the  government  of  Milan, 
w  o  was  rather  a  fovereign  than  a  governourof 
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that  city,  and  gave  the  government  of  Lucca 
to  Caftruccio  Caftracani,  a  valiant  and  able 
captain,  who  has  been  celebrated  by  Machia- 
vel.  A  crufade  was  very  foon  publilhed  againft: 
Galeazzoand  his  brothers,  with  the  fame  indul¬ 
gences  as  thofe  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  fpirit- 

ual  weapons  were  in  great  want  of  temporal 
affi  (lance. 

waives  Louis  V.  being  deprived  of  the  empire  by  a 
perour  a-  bull  filled  with  invectives,  employed  the  pens 
gamii  the  of  ibme  learned  men,  who  in  his  name  heaped 

abufe  upon  the  pontiff,  calling  him  prevari¬ 
cator,  a  corruptor  of  .manners,  profane,  a  Sa-. 
tan,  who  compares  himfelf  to  the  Moft  High, 
and  caufes  himfelf  to  be  adored  like  him.  “  It 
"  is  moft  infamoufly  bafe  (faid  he)  or  rather 
“  it  is  an  effett  of  the  wrath  of  God,  that  the 
cc  prince  of  princes  fhould  be  the  fubjett  and 
“  ftave  of  the  fervant  of  fervants.  Does  he 
“  imagine,  that  all  the  Germans  are  fools , 
<c  affes,  blockheads,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
“  Romans,  fsV.  ?” 

He  accufes  To  complete  the  abufe,  he  accufed  John 
eiyVhh  re!  XXII.  of  herefy  and  blafphemy  againft  evangel- 

lratri«iiihe  'ca!  PoverT  ’  becaufe  the  holy  father  had  con¬ 
demned  the  doCtrine  of  the  Fratricelli,  thofe 
enthufiaftick  Francifcans,  who  laid  it  down  as  an 
article  of  faith,  that  the  property  of  their  uten- 
,  fils  and  of  their  food  was  vefted  in  the  Holy 
See.  In  the  year  1 279,  Nicholas  III.  had  de¬ 
clared  in  their  favour  ;  fo  that  we  find  one 
,pope  formally  contradicting  another,  which, 
however,  is  nothing  furprifing. 
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At  laft,  both  parties  carried  their  animofity  Thecmiv,_ 
to  the  greateft  excefs.  John  depofed  the  etr'i-  ™ur<ici>o<- 
perour,  and  attempted  to  caufe  Charles  the  Fair, 
king  of  France,  to  be  elected  in  his  dead, 
whofe  ambitious  and  imprudent  views  were  al¬ 
ways  unfuccefsful.  Louis,  having  caufed  him- 
lelf  to  be  crowned  in  Italy,  depofed  the  pope, 
and  was  joyfully  received  by  the  Romans,  who 
were  provoked  with  John  for  having  refufed 
to  come  among  them.  In  a  great  aflembly 
which  he  held  at  Rome,  an  Auguftine  monk 
having  three  times  demanded  with  a  loud  voice 
— Will  any  one  defend  the  priejl  John  of  Cahors,  1328. 
•who  calls  himfelf  pope  ?  and  no  anfwer  being  iTkewfr/de. 
made,  they  declared  John  of  Cahors  convicted  ' 

of  being  a  notorious  heretick,  degraded  from  all 
ecclefialtical  orders  and  benefices,  and  deliv¬ 
ered  over  to  the  fecular  power  to  be  punifhed 
as  a  heretick.  Peter  de  Corbiere,  a  Francifcan, 
was  next  feated  on  the  pontifical  throne,  by  the 
name  of  Nicholas  V. 

It  would  be  ufelefs  to  mention  all  the  anath  -  Peter  de 
emas  which  John  and  Nicholas  denounced  “•!’ 
again  ft  each  other ;  but  one  Angular  anecdote  poPe>  con~ 
will  give  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  indecency  r«"Tt0t0 
which  prevailed  during  their  fhameful  quar-  hi5Wi'e' 
rels.  I  he  Francifcan  had  been  five  years  mar¬ 
ried  ;  his  marriage  was  diflolved,  and  for  forty 
years  he  had  worn  the  habit  of  his  order.  His 
wife,  then  an  old  woman,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  commence  a  fuit  againft  him  before  the  bifh- 
op  of  Rieti,  who  declared  the  marriage  law¬ 
ful,  and  condemned  the  antipope  to  return  to 
his  wife  ;  and  this  ridiculous  fentence  was  fenr 
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by  John  XXII.  to  the  different  fovereigns.  (See 
Maimbourg  Decad.  de  V Empire.) 

As  the  emperour  was  obliged  very  foon  to 
leave  Italy,  Peter  de  Corbiere  did  not  long 
fupport  himfelf,  and,  when  he  had  loft  all 
hope,  made  his  fubmiffion.  Being  carried  to 
Avignon  in  the  year  1330,  he  confeffed  his 
faults  upon  a  fcaftold,  with  a  rope  about  his 
neck,  and  ended  his  life  in  prifon.  It  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice,  that  the  general  of  the  Francif¬ 
cans  had  declared  in  his  favour,  while  the  Do¬ 
minicans  were  exceffively  zealous  for  the  pope, 
who  maintained  their  tenets  on  religious  pov¬ 
erty.  According  to  the  teftimony  of  fome 
celebrated  authors,  the  Dominicans,  as  if  they 
wanted  to  carry  their  difputes  with  their  rivals 
to  the  greateft  excefs,  reprefented  Jefus  Chrift 
upon  the  crofs,  not  naked  and  with  a  crown 
of  thorns,  but  with  a  crown  of  gold  and  a  robe 
of  purple.  This  is  but  one  among  the  many 
extravagances  which  originated  in  party  fpirit 
and  controverly. 

The  emperour  endeavoured  in  vain  to  be  re¬ 
conciled,  and  to  obtain  abfolution  from  John 
XXII.  which  his  change  of  fortune  made  him 
think  necelfary  ;  but  the  pope  demanded  that, 
in  the  firft  place,  he  fhould  refign  the  empire  ; 
to  which  he  at  laft  confented,  and  propofed  it 
to  the  electors  ;  but  it  was  unanimoufly  op- 
pofed  by  the  ftates.  However,  the  death  of 
the  pope,  which  happened  in  1334,  did  not 
end  the  difpute. 

During  this  pontificate,  fome  new  methods 
were  difeovered  for  enriching  the  treafury  of 
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the  Holy  See  :  Refervations,  by  which  the 
pope  a  {Turned  to  himfelf  the  right  of  collating 
to  benefices  ;  frequent  creations  of  bifhopricks, 
and  tranflations  from  one  fee  to  another ;  in  one 
word,  moll  of  the  taxes,  which  the  Roman 
chancery  has  eftablifhed  into  rights  :  By  which 
means  the  treafure,  according  to  Villani,  a- 
mounted  to  twenty  five  millions  of  florins  of 
gold,  which  feems  incredible.  A  third  crown 
added  to  the  tiara  by  this  pontiff,  is  a  proof 
rather  of  vanity  than  magnanimity. 

He  was  unlucky  in  his  theological  opinions  ;  He  is  twice 
for  befides  the  affair  of  the  Fratricelli,  on  which  j£j“ffcdof 
Louis  of  Bavaria  wanted  to  raife  a  criminal  Ure>’ 
profecution  againft  him,  he  expofed  himfelf  to 
be  reproached  with  a  ftill  worfe  herefy,  by 
preaching,  that  the  blefied  would  not  enjoy 
the  beatifick  vifion  till  after  the  refurredtion  ; 
and,  according  to  Cardinal  d’Ailly,  Philip  de 
Valois  threatened,  that  if  he  did  not  recant, 
he  would  caufe  him  to  be  burnt  ;  upon  which 
he  retraced. 


The  people  of  Bologna,  on  purpofe  to  draw  Howhe  got 
the  pontifical  court  to  their  city,  where  the  pofTeflion  of 
pope  promifed  to  fettle  in  the  courfe  of  a  Bol°sna* 
year,  acknowledged  themfelves  his  vafials  in 
1332>  a°d  his  legate  caufed  a  fort  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  eredted  ;  but  the  pope  having  broken 
his  promife,  they  were  afhamed  of  having  been 
duped,  and  in  an  infurredlion,  which  hap¬ 
pened  two  years  after,  expelled  the  legate  and 
the  other  Gafcons.  But  the  papal  cenfures* 
though  contemned  for  fome  time,  in  the  end 
took  effedt  j  and,  in  1340,  they  were  obliged 
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to  fubmit,  that  they  might  obtain  abfolution 
from  Benedict  XII. 

Ih%h'eaf°n  Such  wast^e  influence  of  the  pontiffs  in  the 
kings  of  political  affairs  of  Europe,  that  the  kings  of 

fheanpCopekseiPn  France  kept  them  in  their  country  as  long  as 
m h! Lns"  could,  giving  up  all  the  churches  in  the 

kingdom  to  their  diferetion  ;  but,  in  return, 
procuring  tenths,  and  other  favours  which  they 

Charles iv «  wantec^  ?or  themfelves.  Charles  IV.  for  ex- 
(the Fair.)  ample,  wanted  to  divorce  his  wife,  with  whom 
he  had  afpiritual  affinity  ;  and  John  XXII.  de¬ 
clared  the  difpenfation  null,  which  had  been 
given  by  Clement  V.  for  the  marriage.  It  was 
a  fubjeCt  of  fome  mirth  at  Paris,  where,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  king’s  treafurer  was  married  to 
a  woman  who  was  connected  with  him  by  a 
double  tie  of  fpiritual  affinity.  Nothing  but 
contradictions  are  to  be  expeCted,  when  fociety 
is  governed  by  bad  laws,  which  depend  upon 
the  caprice  of  individuals. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Philip  de  Valois,  King  of  France. — His  firjl 
Wars  with  Edward  III. — Death  of  the 
Emperour  Louis,  who  was  perjecuted  by 
Clement  VI. 

Vi.  /CHARLES  IV.  died  in  1328,  without  if. 

fucceeds  to  fue  male.  The  three  fons  of  Philip  the 

of  France.  Fair  had  been  raifed  to  the  throne  in  quick 
fucceffion,  and  his  pofterity  in  the  female  line 
were  excluded.  Females  would  probably  have 

fucceeded 
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fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  France  as  well  as  elfe- 
where,  if  there  had  been  any  examples  of  it, 
for  laws  and  fundamental  maxims  almoft  always 
originate  in  precedents  ;  but  happily  hiftory  did 
not  furnifh  one  inftance.  Edward  III.  king  of  The  Sa(. 
England,  the  fon  oflfabella  of  France,  and  the  Jaw  prevails 
neared  relation  of  the  late  king,  in  vain  pretend-  pretenfion* 
ed  that  he  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  ;  Jl,fIEdwJrd 
for  Philip  de  Valois,  though  a  degree  more  dif- 
tant,  being  related  by  the  father’s  fide,  gained, 
the  decifion  of  the  peers  of  France  ;  and  the 
Salick  law  was  thereby  perpetually  eftablilhed. 

Edward  was  not  in  a  fituation  to  go  to  war,  and 
therefore  did  homage  for  Guienne. 

.On  the  contrary,  by  the  cutlom  of  Spain,  Navarre  de- 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre  belonged  to  Joanna,  from  that 
the  daughter  of  Lewis  Hutin,  as  heirefs  of  her  ”own‘ 
mother  ;  Philip,  therefore,  did  not  hefitate  to 
reftore  it,  and  her  hulband,  the  count  d’Ev- 
reux,  became  king  of  Navarre. 

I  fhall  not  dwell  upon  the  famous  difpute  n-r  .  • 

|  6  i  a  #  |  JL'  1 1  p  U  tC  ITS. 

which  was  railed  in  prance  about  ecclefiaftical  France 
jurifdidion.  Peter  de  Cugnieres,  the  king’s  tTcT'*' 
advocate,  prefented  a  memorial,  containing 
fixty  fix  articles,  againft  abufes  which  he  thought 
needed  reformation;  and  the  affair  was  folemnly 
dilcuifed.  If  the  reafons  of  the  magiftrate 
were  not  very juft,  thofe  ufed  by  two  prelates, 
who  fpoke  for  the  clergy,  were  ftill  worfe  ;  for 
they  pretended  to  eftablifh,  upon  divine  author- 
ity,  a  jurifdidion  totally  unknown  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church.  One  of  the  reafons  upon 
which  they  refted  was,  that  the  bifhops  would 
lofe  a  great  part  of  their  revenue,  which  con- 
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It  had  no 
effect. 


Fruitlefs 
project  of 
a  crufadc. 
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fifed  of  the  emoluments  arifing  from  their  de- 
cifions  ,  and,  of  courfe,  the  king  and  kingdom 
would  lofe  a  very  great  advantage,  reflating 
from  the  lplendour  maintained  by  the  bifhops. 
The  intereft  of  their  body  might  have  been  var- 
rnfhed  over  with  better  colours.  The  king  gave 
the  prelates  a  year  for  the  reformation  of  abufes, 
but  that  produced  no  good  confeouence  j  in 
more  enhghtened  days,  it  might  have  been  ef- 
fedled  by  the  legiflative  authority  alone.  This 
difpute  in  time,  produced  the  appeals  comm 

ttU\ r (w?lr  °Ierr,T>  which  fubj^d  a 
ber  of  ecdefiaftical  fentences  to  the  fecular  tri- 
bunals. 

•  ho  folly  of  crufades  was  revived  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  conquefts  of  the  Turks,  who  daily 
gained  ground  of  the  Greeks  in  Afia  ;  and  their 
progrefs  always  afforded  a  motive  or  pretence 
for  exad.ng  tenths.  Philip  took  the  croft,  and 
Teemed  to  be  inflamed  with  great  zeal  for 
the  caufe ;  but  the  confufed  (late  of  his  own  af¬ 
fairs  made  him  very  foon  lay  afide  a  defign, 
which  could  only  hurry  him  into  frefh  misfor¬ 
tunes.  He  had  prevented  Benedid  XII.  the 
ion  of  a i  mechanic!*  in  the  county  of  Foix,  from 
reconciling  the  emperour  Louis  to  the  church  ; 
by  which  means  he  brought  upon  himfelf  the 
phX'de0f  hatred  f  ‘hat  prince.  He  defeated  the  Flem- 
Vaiois.  mgs,  who  had  rebelled  againft  their  earl,  in  an 
engagement  near  Caflel ;  and  that  ungovernable 
people  fecretly  vowed  vengeance.  He  had  a 
mortal  enemy  in  Robert  d’Artois,  his  brother 
inlaw,  who  had  contended,  with  the  daughter 
and  lawful  heirefs  of  the  laft  count  d’Artois, 
-or  that  county  ;  and  had  been  baniflied  for 
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producing  forged  titles,  and  refuflng  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  parliament.  Robert,  provoked 
by  this  treatment,  took  fhelter  with  Edward  III. 
king  of  England,  and  infpired  him  with  a  relb- 
lution  to  attack  France.  The  famous  Artevelie  Edward  in. 
of  Ghent,  a  brewer  of  beer,  was  the  chief  of  ^league10 
the  Flemifh  rebels,  and  contributed  more  than  , 

,  #  n  tn  wi tin 

any  to  prevail  with  Edward  to  make  the  at-  the  Flem- 
tempt ;  and,  to  remove  the  fcruples  of  the  Flern- 
ings,  who  had  fworn  not  to  make  war  againft 
the  king  of  France,  it  is  faid,  perfuaded  him 
to  affume  that  title. 

Edward  was  a  valiant,  ambitious  prince,  and  proceedings 
a  profound  politician  ;  he  knew  how  to  turn  and  Pre- 

1  *  •  1  ,  .  .  .  ,  tencesor 

every  thing  to  his  own  advantage,  and  employ-  Edward* 
ed  equal  addrefs  and  vigour  to  accornplifh  his 
purpofes.  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  who 
had  been  dethroned  by  him,  having  found  an 
afylum  with  Philip,  he  made  that  a  pretence  for 
going  to  war,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  he 
protected  Robert  d’Artois.  The  fentence  of 
the  peers,  by  which  he  had  been  excluded  from 
the  throne,  was  his  principal  reafon  ;  though  he 
had  folemniy  acknowledged  the  king,  by  doing 
homage  to  him  for  Guienne.  He  pafled  into 
Flanders  to  encourage  his  allies,  and  then  went 
to  Cologne,  where  the  emperour  made  him  vi¬ 
car  general  of  the  empire  in  the  Low  Countries. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  the  begin-  1340. 
ning  of  the  war,  except  the  famous  fea  engage-  mencT®2” 
ment  near  Sluys,  where  the  French  fleet,  con-  S,u>rs* 
filling  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  large  fhips, 
befides  fmaller  veflels,  having  forty  thoufand 
men  on  board,  was  defeated  with  prodigious 
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defeated"^  lofs  ;  but  Pidward,  who  commanded  in  perfom 

s««"Cg  “  Was.woun.ded-  The  Englifh  difplayed  their  fu- 
per,onty  in naval  affairs,  by  a  flcilful  manoeuvre, 

i°flWk1Ii  r  thC  ?rench  were  incapable.  Thefe 
laft  had  fo  much  neglected  the  advantages  they 

ought  to  have  derived  from  their  fituation  upon 

the  two  feas,  that  they  employed  foreign  Ihips, 

from  which  they  received  but  very  little  aflift- 

f,nCe'  ,  Trh™  lmp™dence  was  fuch  as  to  make 
them  defpife  the  long  and  crofs  bows,  which 
were  fo  dreadful  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh  archers  ;  and  this  was  the  principal 
caule  of  the  misfortunes  that  followed.  So 
much  is  blind  courage  inferiour  to  (kill. 

Defiance  Edward,  after  his  great  victory  at  Sluys, 

kinnV°o/he  th°Vf h  3t  the  *?ead  of  a  hundred  th'oufand  men, 
France.  could  not  make  himfelf  matter  of  Tournay 

Having  Cent  a  challenge  to  Philip,  in  which  he 
did  not  give  him  the  title  of  king,  Philip  re¬ 
plied,  that  a  vafTal  was  not  entitled  to  defy  his 
fovereign  j  but,  however,  he  was  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  challenge,  upon  condition  that  the 
kingdom  of  England,  as  well  as  that  of  France, 
ihouid  be  the  prize.  Both  princes  were  equally 
brave  ;  but  there  was  no  probability  that  they 
would  try  fuch  a  hazardous  adventure. 

Edward  Edward,  in  want  of  money,  expofed  to  the 
^Cldon  of  his  allies  and  the  preffing  demands 
r™  of  of  his  creditors,  was  under  the  neceffity  of  with¬ 
drawing  privately,  almoft  like  a  fugitive  Ic 
was  owing  to  the  fubfidies  being  paid  in  grain 
and  merchandife,  of  which  the  receipt  was  flow, 
and  the  fale  ftill  flower  ;  for,  at  that  time,  the 
means  of  finding  ready  refources  for  preffing 
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occafions  were  unknown.  Hoftilities  were  fuf- 
pended  by  a  truce  ;  but  the  ambition  of  Ed¬ 
ward  was  always  awake. 

The  difturbances  which  wero  raifed  in  Bre-  Warre- 
tagne  were  favourable  to  His  defigns.  The  the  diftuib* 
count  de  Montfort  contended  for  that  dutchy 
with  the  count  de  Blois,  nephew  of  Philip,  and 
hufband  of  Joanna  de  Penthievre,  heirefs  of 
the  laft  duke.  The  king  of  England  declared 
in  favour  of  Montfort,  becaufe  Philip  fupport- 
ed  the  caufe  of  his  nephew  ;  and  they  again  - 
took  up  arms.  A  fecond  truce  was  likewife  vi¬ 
olated  upon  a  (lighter  pretence.  Some  French 
nobility,  who  were  of  Edward’s  party,  being 
illegally  put  to  death,  furnifhed  that  prince  with 
the  pretence  which  he  undoubtedly  wanted. 

He  had  already  embarked  for  Guienne,  which  1346, 
was  become  the  theatre  of  the  war,  when  ^Jrmand/. 
Geofrry  d’Harcourt,  a  Norman  refugee,  gave 
him  the  fatal  advice  to  feize  Normandy ;  and,  as 
no  precaution  had  been  taken  to  prevent  him, 
he  carried  it  almoft  without  oppofition.  He 
advanced  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Paris  ;  but  being 
at  laft  pulhed  by  a  French  army  with  the  king 
at  their  head,  he  retired  towards  Flanders,  into 
which  he  was  followed  by  fuperiour  forces,  but 
deftitute  both  of  fkill  and  military  difcipline  ; 
and,  being  attacked  at  Creci,  he  gained  that  Battle  of 
famous  battle,  in  which  France  loft  about  thirty  Crcci# 
thoufand  men,  and  the  flower  of  her  nobility. 

He  then  made  hafte  to  lay  fiege  to  Calais,  a  fea-  Taking  of 
port  of  the  greateft  importance,  of  which  he  CaIai«* 
made  himfelf  mafter  by  his  inflexible  conftancy, 
after  a  fiege  of  eleven  months. 
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Confe- 
quences  of 
the  quarrel 
between  the 
popes  and 
the  empe- 
rour. 


Ptagmat- 
ick  fanc- 
tion,  where 
the  inde¬ 
pendence  of 
the  empire 
is  eftabliih- 
«d. 


Clement 
VI.  Hill 
perfecutes 
.Louis  of 
Bavaria. 


all!  f  P  king  of  B°hemia5  the 

! Ztrl “!V"d  m°rtal  enemy of  **em- 

f  our  Louis  V.  though  old  and  blind,  fought 
and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Creci.  The  quar- 
re  Detween  the  emperour  and  the  popes  flill  con- 

didt  XTT  1  f  ??f^h,e  kinS  of  France,  Bene- 
"  f II-  re.fufjd  abfolution  to  that  prince;  up¬ 
on  wh.ch,  the  diets  of  Renlburg  and  Francfort, 

knx}€  "VCay  eftablilhed  by  a  pragmatick 
fanfton  cha,  amaJorky  of  fuffrages,  in  the  elec- 
toral  coLege,  gave  a  right  to  the  empire,  with- 
Oc;  the  confent  of  the  Holy  See ;  that  the  pope 
;ad  no  right  oKuperiority  over  the  emperours 
°  Germany  nor  to  approve  or  rejed  their  elec- 
ions  j  and  that  to  maintain  the  contrary,  was 
ti  ealon.  1  hey  prohibited  all  commerce  with  the 
court  of  Avignon,  the  receiving  its  bulls,  or 
paying  any  regard  to  the  cenfures  fulminated 
again  ft  the  emperour.  They  refuted  the  abfurd 
claim  or  the  popes,  who  called  themfelves  vicars 
of  the  empire  during  a  vacancy,  and  declared 
that,  from  ancient  cuflom,  that  privilege  be¬ 
longed  to  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine. 

I  he  decrees  of  a  free  people  in  favour  of  a 
dignity  to  which  the  popes  had  been  formerly 
iubjeded,  could  not  at  firft  prevail  over  an  opin¬ 
ion  which  was  fupported  by  cenfures.  Clement 
VI.  a  native  of  the  Limoufin,  and  fuccelTor  of 
Beneclid  XII  was  fo  haughty  and  enterprifing, 
tnac  he  laid,  his  predecejfors  did  not  know  how  to 
bepopes.  He  began  his  reign  in  1^43,  by  re¬ 
newing  all  the  fentences  which  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  againft  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  apooint- 
mg  a  vicargeneral  of  the  empire  in  Lombardy. 
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Louis  again  loft  his  former  fteadinefs,  and  lent 
ambafiadours  to  the  pontiff,  who  infilled,  as  pre-  Thecondi- 
liminaries  of  accommodation,  that  he  fhould  h°"e$«d. 
refign  the  imperial  dignity,  abrogate  the  laft 
pragmatick,  acknowledge  the  empire  a  fief  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  deliver  up  Occam,  and  fome 
other  Francifcans,  who  had  written  againft  the 
pontifical  claims. 

The  Germans,  provoked  at  thefe  articles,  de-  He  caufes 
dared  in  a  diet,  that  they  were  injurious  to  the  fobethofej 
empire  ;  but  the  pope  found  means,  by  his  in-  emPerour* 
trigues,  to  ftir  up  the  eleflors  againft  the  em- 
perour,  after  having  commanded  a  new  election. 

In  1346,  Charles,  margrave  of  Moravia,  and  > 
eldeft  fon  of  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  was  cho- 
fen.  The  archbilhop  of  Cologne  fold  his  vote 
for  eight  thoufand  marks  of  filver.  The  arch- 
bifhop  of  Mentz,  being  attached  to  the  empe- 
rour,  was  depofed  by  Clement,  who  caufed  a 
young  man,  upon  whom  he  could  depend,  to 
be  placed  in  his  (lead  j  and  this  tranfaclion  pro¬ 
duced  a  civil  war.  Louis  V.  every  where  vie-  Death  of 
torious,  died  in  the  year  1347,  at  the  very  time  Jou^is 
he  was  going  to  fall  upon  Bohemia.  Charles  in  ‘347‘ 
IV.  preferved  the  empire,  though  deftitute  of 
ability  to  fupport  it  with  vigour.  He  was  call¬ 
ed  the  emperour  of  the  priefts. 

-A.t  the  time  that  Clement  VI.  fitting  in  his  Rienzitrib- 
palace  of  Avignon,  fet  himfelf  up  as  fove-  kL°! 
reign  of  Germany,  and  by  one  of  his  bulls 
declared,  that  God  had  given  the  kingdoms  of 
heaven  and  eavth  to  the  pope ,  a  man  of  low 
birth,  an  eloquent  fanatick,  who  was  a  com¬ 
pound  of  ambition  and  audacity,  fet  himfelf 

up 
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up  as  the  reftorer  of  liberty,  and  the  ancient 
Roman  power.  He  was  the  fon  of  a  miller, 
and  was  called  Nicholas  Rienzi.  Being  pro¬ 
claimed  tribune  by  the  people,  and  put  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Capitol,  he  publifhed  a  declara¬ 
tion  to  the  glory  of  God ,  the  apojlles ,  and  our 
mother  the  holy  Roman  church ,  bearing,  that  the 
Roman  people  have  always  been  matters  of 
the  world  ;  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  are 
free,  and  citizens  of  Rome  ;  and  commanding 
all  kings,  princes,  and  others  pretending  to 
the  empire,  or  the  election  of  emperour,  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  him  the  tribune  3  otherwife  he  will 
proceed  againft  them  according  to  law,  and 
the  grace  which  Jhall  be  given  him  by  the  Holy 
Spirit .  He  took  the  title  of  Jevere  and  merci¬ 
ful  deliverer  of  Rome ,  champion  of  Italy ,  friend 
of  the  worldy  and  augujl  tribune .  Being  con¬ 
demned  by  the  pope,  and  perfecuted  by  the  no¬ 
bles,  he  fled  from  Rome  ;  and  having  fallen  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  was  fent 
to  Avignon,  where  he  remained  feven  years  in 
prifon.  He  was  afterwards  fet  at  liberty,  and 
even  employed  by  Innocent  VI.  but  at  lafl:  was 
killed  in  a  fedition  at  Rome,  where  he  fell  a 
viftim  to  the  turbulent  difpofition  of  that  peo¬ 
ple  \vhofe  idol  he  had  been. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Queen  Joanna  at  Naples. — End  of  the  Pon¬ 
tificate  of  Clement  VI. — Edward  III.  King 
<?/England,  the  Conqueror  of  King  John. 

A  BLOODY  revolution,  which  happened  at  N>Pie, 
Naples,  procured  the  property  of  Avig-  undej-^Rob- 
non  to  the  popes  ;  an  objefb  of  more  confe-  ert  of  An- 
quence,  than  exercifing  a  tranfitory  power  which  J°u* 
they  ufurped  over  crowned  heads.  Robert  of 
Anjou,  fon  of  Charles  the  Lame,  had  reigned 
glorioufly,  though  his  attempts  to  wreft  Sicily 
from  the  princes  of  Arragon  had  been  unfuc- 
cefsful  5  and  from  his  application,  laws,  and 
juft  ice,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  become  Joanna  fuc- 
flourishing.  He  died  in  1343,  leaving  his  crown  ceeds  him^ 
to  his  granddaughter  Joanna,  who  had  been  rels  with 
married  to  Andrew,  the  brother  of  Louis 
d’Anjou,  king  of  Hungary.  Andrew  wanted 
to  get  pofieffion  of  the  government  ;  but  his 
Hungarians  weredetefted  by  the  Neapolitans  ; 
and  a  Cordelier,  by  whom  he  was  governed,  it 
is  faid,  fet  him  at  variance  with  the  young 
queen  \  a  princefs  who  had  a  great  fhareof  un- 
derftanding,  but  from  her  age  and  circumftan- 
ces  was  expofed  to  great  faults.  In  1345,  her  Death  of 
hufband  was  ftrangled  in  the  palace,  and  in  a  drew.An* 
year  after  fhe  married  her  coufin  Louis,  broth¬ 
er  of  the  prince  of  Tarento. 

Almoft  all  hiftorians  charge  her  with  the  [oanna  a 
murder  of  Andrew  ;  but,  whether  (he  con- 

fen  ted 
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Tented  to  it  or  not,  it  proved  the  fource  of  all 
her  misfortunes.  T  he  king  of  Flungary  wrote 
a  menacing  letter  to  her,  and  very  foon  follow¬ 
ed  at  the  head  of  his  army  ;  upon  which  Jo¬ 
anna  and  her  hufband  fled  into  Province,  and 
pleaded  her  cauie  before  Clement  VI.  who  de- 
clared  her  innocent.  Perhaps  his  judgment 
might  have  been  influenced  by  the  defire  of 
pofie fling  Avignon,  which  belonged  to  the 
she  feiis  queen  in  quality  of  countefs  of  Provence,  and 

cte t0  which  ^  fold  t0  th.e  P^e,  with  all  the  tend- 
*VI#  tory  belonging  to  it,  for  fourfcore  thoufand 
florins  of  gold,  to  fupply  her  prefling  necefii- 
ties  ;  but  a  celebrated  hiftorian  pretends  that 
the  money  was  never  paid.  .  As  Avignon  was 
a  fief  of  the  empire,  they  got  the  fale  approved 
by  the  ernperour  Charles  IV.  who  was  indebted 
to  Clement  VI.  for  his  election.  The  king  of 
Hungary  being  fatisfied  with  the  vengeance  he 
had  taken,  or  wanting  to  fly  from  the  plague, 
which  at  tnat  time  laid  wafte  Italy,  very  foon 
^erec°v-  quitted  Naples,  and  Joanna  recovered  her 
pies.  kingdom ;  but  we  fhall  fee  her  end  her  days  by 
a  moft  dreadful  cataftrophe. 

The  jubilee  Clement  VI.  who  had  been  equally  complai- 

by  Clement.  nt  .to  the  crown  of  France,  and  infolent  to  the 
empire,  lived  till  the  year  1352.  Let  us  add 
fome  remarks  on  this  celebrated  pontificate. 
He  fixed  the  term  of  the  jubilee  to  fifty  years, 
and  granted  a  plenary  indulgence  to  whoever 
fhould  die  on  the  road  to  it  ;  by  his  bull  en¬ 
joining  the  angels  of  paradile  to  free  their  fouls 
from  purgatory,  and  carry  them  to  heaven. 
During  the  year  1350,  Rome  was  crowded 

with 
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with  pilgrims.  At  Chriftmas,  and  during  the 
whole  of  Lent,  there  were  not  lefs  than  a  mill¬ 
ion  fuppofed  to  be  conltantly  collected,  which 
was  a  fource  of  immenfe  wealth. 

.  general  plague,  with  which  all  Europe  was  The  fanati- 
infeded,  undoubtedly  infpired  devotion,  and  &/n*the 
gave  birth  to  a  fed  of  fanatical  flagellants,  of  occafioned 
every  age  and  fex,  who  ran  about  every  where,  byap!asue' 
mangling  their  bodies  with  flripes,  in  hopes 
by  thefe  means  to  difarm  the  divine  wrath. 

Similar  extravagances  had  been  feen  in  Italy 
before  :  The  pope  excommunicated  thefe  mad¬ 
men,  who  were  admired  by  other  people,  and 

from  being  penitents  degenerated  into  rob- 
bers. 


A.  little  before  his  death,  Clement  received  ,s„at!Hcal 
a  fatirical  letter,  infcribed— Leviathan,  prince  pf  drefied  to 
darknefsi  to  his  vicar  pope  Clement ,  and  to  his  the  pope‘ 
faithful  friends  and  counfellors  the  cardinals . 

1  he  compliments  contained  in  fuch  an  epiftle 
may  be  eafily  guefled  ;  but  a  better  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  conclusion  :  Your  mother 
Pride  Jalutes  you,  as  alfo  your  fijlers  Avarice, 

Impurity ,  and  the  reft,  who ,  thanks  to  your  pro¬ 
tection,  boaft  of  being  on  a  good  footing.  What 
makes  it  more  remarkable  is,  that  Vifconti, 
arch 01  /hop  of  Milan,  was  fuppofed  to  be  the 

author  of  this  libel. 


Another  fad  not  lefs  lingular,  Is,  that  Clem 
ent  VI  after  having  afferted,  in  a  letter  to  V'  fi  d 
■He  patriarch  of  the  Armenians,  that  the  fo«“ 
reign  pontiff  was  the  folejudge  who  could  de- 
cide  in  matters  of  faith,  and  that  every  one 
Ihould  be.,ooKed  upon  as  a  catholick  or  heretick, 
Voi"IV-  E  according 
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according  to  his  decifion,  publifhed  a  bull,  de¬ 
claring,  that  if  any  thing  contrary  to  faith  or 
found  morals  had  efcaped  him,  he  retraced 
it,  and  fubmitted  to  the  decifion  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  grand  fyftem  of  impeccability,  in¬ 
fallibility,  and  fuperiority  to  the  judgment  of 
any  tribunal,  is  not  more  eafy  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  decrees  of  the  pontiffs,  than  with  their 
hiftory. 

faults  of  After  the  battle  of  Creci,  the  affairs  of  France 
Vaiofs dc  were 'm  a  miferable  fituation.  Though  Philip 
de  Valois  was  poffeffed  of  fenfe  and  courage* 
yet  he  wanted  abilities  fit  for  a  throne.  The 
debafing  of  the  coin,  added  to  exceffive  taxes, 
rendered  him  odious  to  his  people.  Edward  IIL 
in  ridicule  called  him  the  author  of  the  Salick  law , 
becaufe  he  had  increafed  the  tax  upon  fait, 
or  the  gabelle .  The  Italian  financiers  having 
made  themfelves  rich,  were  driven  out  of  the 
kingdom  ;  but  their  pernicious  art  was  the 
His  death,  fpring  of  a  bad  government.  Philip  died  in  1350, 
worn  out  with  vexation  and  uneafinefs. 

Dauphiny  Humbert  II.  the  dauphin  of  Vienne,  having 
“he1  own.  loit  his  fon,  and  being  defirous  of  retiring  into 
a  monaftery,  yielded  Dauphiny  to  this  prince, 
from  whence  the  heirs  apparent  of  France  have 
derived  the  title  of  dauphin. 

Kino-  John  John,  thefon  and  fucceffor  of  that  unfor- 
renders  tunate  king,  drew  upon  himfelf  ftill  greater 

•dious.  misfortunes.  Imprudent,  paffionate,  and  cru¬ 

el,  debafing  the  coin  was  the  foie  refource  he 
was  acquainted  with  in  cafes  of  neceffity  ;  and 
he  was  not  afhamed  to  inftrutt  his  officers  how 

to 
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to  impofe  upon  the  faith  of  the  publick  in  that 
point.  He  caufed  the  conftable,  the  count 
d’Eu,  and  fome  other  nobles,  to  be  executed 
without  a  trial,  which  could  not  fail  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  fpirit  of  rebellion.  He  made  a  mortal  His  con« 
enemy  of  Charles  d’Evreux,  king  of  Navarre,  Charles  the 
his  fon  in  law,  who  was  capable  of  every  wick-  Bad* 
ednefs,  and  well  entitled  to  the  furname  of 
Bad ,  though  it  was  neceffary,  either  artfully 
to  foothe,  or  rigoroufly  to  profecute  him.  He 
fometimes  roofed  his  rage  by  attempting  to 
check  and  punifh  him  ;  at  others,  he  increafed 
his  infolence  by  purchafing  a  peace  with  a  pro- 
fufion  of  favours. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  Edward  hi. 
ambition  of  Edward  III.  who,  ever  fince  the  fur-  [v!uerparc8  tQT 
render  of  Calais,  took  advantage  of  a  truce, 
which  had  been  frequently  renewed,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  new  expeditions.  The  king  of  Na¬ 
varre,  who  was  always  in  rebellion,  had  been 
furprifed  and  feized  at  Rouen  ;  and  his  broth¬ 
er,  who  had  taken  /belter  in  England,  joined 
Geoffry  of  Harcourt,  whom  we  formerly  men¬ 
tioned,  to  folicit  and  encourage  the  enemy  of 
France.  War  being  thus  become  unavoidable, 

John  a/Tembled  the  dates  general  in  i  755. 

That  famous  afiembly,  which  refembled  the  Famous  af- 
Engli/h  parliament,  granted  thirty  thoufand  IheK 
pikemen,  making  in  all  an  army  of  about  a 
hundred  thoufand  men  ;  and  alfo  a  fubfidy  of 
about  nine  millions  five  hundred  thoufand 
livres  of  the  prefent  value,  for  their  mainte¬ 
nance  ;  but  at  the  fame  time/  they  dictated  to 
the  fovereign.  He  obliged  himfelf  to  fix  the 
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coin  at  an  invariable  ftandard,  renounced 
the  ancient  privilege  of  taking  provisions  and 
carriages  from  the  people  for  the  ufe  of  his 
household  ;  and  even  bound  himfelf,  neither 
to  conclude  a  peace  nor  truce  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  three  orders,  or  their  deputies.  It 
was  agreed,  that  no  propofal  fhould  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  aflembly  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  three  orders.  The  third  eftate  refem- 
bled  the  commons  of  England  ;  its  credit  in- 
creafed,  becaufe  it  granted  the  neceflary  fup- 
plies,  and  it  had  almoft  fhackled  the  powers 
of  the  crown. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called  the 
Black  Prince,  had  already  laid  wafte  fome  of 
the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  when  king 
John,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand 
men  againft  eight  thoufand,  came  up  with 
him  at  Maupertuis,  near  Poitiers.  The  Englifh, 
being  deflitute  of  provifions,  mult  have  been 
deftroyed,  or  obliged  to  furrender  prifoners  of 
war,  if  John  had  conduced  matters  with  pru¬ 
dence;  but  he  rejected  their  offers,  and,  having 
attacked  them  rafhly,  when  advantageoufly  port¬ 
ed,  was  defeated  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  prince  of  Wales,  a  hero  whole  mind 
was  filled  with  the  moft  generous  and  virtuous 
ientiments,  behaved  to  him  in  the  manner  the 
mod  proper  to  make  him  forget  his  misfortunes ; 
and  the  Englifh,  following  the  example  of  their 
general,  gave  proofs  of  humanity  more  honour¬ 
able  for  them  than  the  vidtorv  which  they  had 
gained.  Though  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  was  rtili 

very 
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very  unpolifhed,  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
generality  of  fentiment,  which  made  amends  for 
the  want  of  a  cultivated  underltanding.  This 
eftablifhmenc  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  the 
civilization  of  manners. 

The  dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  V.  gov-  . 
erned  with  the  title  of  lieutenant  general  of  p*»,n 
the  kingdom,  but  had  not  as  yet  made  known  Stn«.icdI" 
his  great  abilities  5  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
given  juft  caufe  of  diftruft,  both  by  his  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  precip¬ 
itate  retreat  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  :  And  for 
thefe  cauies  heat  firfbmet  with  nothing  but 
crofles  and  feditions.  .The  ftates  general  be-  ' 
ing  affembled  to  provide  iuccoGrs,  and  want¬ 
ing  to  take  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
into  their  own  hands,  were  difmiffed  ;  but  he 
was  foon  obliged  to  recal  them,  and  allow 
them  to  diftate.  A  two  years  truce,  concluded 
by  the  captive  king,  at  Bourdeaux,  did  not  lefien 
the  rage  of  fedition. 

The  infurgents  had  for  leaders  the  bifhop  of  Thekingof 
Laon,  and  Marcel,  provoft  of  the  merchants  SehYadof 
of  Paris ;  two  men,  whom  no  fenfe  of  duty  or  thein- 
fhame  could  reftrain.  The  king  of  Navarre  g 
no  iooner  got  out  of  prilbn,  than  he  im¬ 
mediately  joined  them,  and  was  received  in 
triumph.  Dreadful  diforder  prevailed  in  the 
capital  :  The  provinces  were  laid  wafte  by  the 
military  ;  the  Jaques>  or  peafants,  armed  a- 
gainft  the  nobility  ;  the  different  parties  alter¬ 
nately  maflacred  one  another  ;  and  nothing 
was  to  be  feen  but  univerfal  outrage,  murder, 
and  defpair. 
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The  genius  of  the  dauphin,  though  he  was 
furrounded  withdifgrace  and  danger,  began  to 
difplay  itfelf :  His  mind  acquired  vigour,  and, 
by  his  profound  wifdom,  he  triumphed  over 
every  obftacle.  As  foon  as  he  attained  the  age 
of  twenty,  the  period  at  which  the  minority  of 
kings  ufually  terminates,  he  took  the  title  of 
regent,  and  was  refolved  to  fupprefs  the  male- 
contents.  Paris,  from  which  he  kept  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  very  foon  became  fenfible  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  fubordination  for  Marcel  being 
killed  by  a  citizen,  at  the  time  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  caufe  the  king  of  Navarre  to  be 
crowned,  a  deputation  was  fent  to  intreat  the 
dauphin  to  return  ;  when  he  was  received  with 
tranfports  of  joy,  and  peace  was  infenfibly  re~ 
ftored. 

The  king,  tired  of  his  prifon,  made  a  fliame- 
ful  treaty  with  Edward,  by  which  he  engaged 
to  deliver  up  to  him  all  the  provinces  that  had 
belonged  to  the  kings  of  England,  and  like- 
wife  to  pay  four  millions  of  gold  crowns  for 
hisranfom;  but  the  ftates  unanimoufly  reje&ed 
the  treaty,  and  Edward  again  invaded  Erance 
with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men.  If 
the  dauphin  had  rifked  a  battle,  all  might  have 
been  loft  ;  but  he  had  the  prudence  to  abandon 
the  country  to  a  devaftation  which  time  could 
repair,  that  he  might  provide  for  the  defence 
of  the  fortrefles,  the  lofs  of  which  could  not 
have  been  recovered. 

A  great  part  of  the  kingdom  was  laid  wafte, 
and  the  Englifh  advanced  as  far  as  Paris  ;  but 
a  defolated  country  could  afford  them  few  re- 

four  ces. 


fources,  and  the  army  was  exhaufted  by  want 
and  fatigue.  Edward,  infpired  by  prudent 
counfels,  was  defirous  of  making  an  advan¬ 
tageous  peace  ;  to  which  he  was  determined, 
as  we  are  allured,  by  a  violent  tempeil  that 
killed  a  number  of  his  men  and  horfes.  His 
mind  might  be  influenced  by  fuperftition,  as 
well  as  many  others ;  but  it  is  almoft  impofli- 
ble  to  believe  that  this  was  the  principal  mo¬ 
tive,  though  undoubtedly  it  might  give  weight 
to  other  reaforis. 

A  peace  was  at  laft  concluded  at  Bretigni,  1360. 
near  Chartres,  where  it  was  agreed,  that  Gui- 
enne,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  and  the  Limounn,  die 
fhould  remain  with  the  full  lovereignty  to  the 
king  of  England ;  who,  on  his  part,  was  to 
renounce  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
France,  to  Normandy,  Maine,  Touraine,  and 
Anjou,  and  that  John  fhould  pay  three  mill¬ 
ions  of  crowns  of  gold  for  his  ranfom.  This 
famous  treaty  was  confirmed  at  Calais  ;  but 
the  complete  execution  depended  upon  circum- 
itances,  and  pretences  for  breaking  it  were 
eafily  found. 

Such  was  the  imprudence  of  king  John,  Newim- 
that  at  his  return,  notwithftanding  the  deplor-  ^/death 
able  (late  of  his  kingdom,  he  fuffered  him-  of  king 
felf  to  be  perfuaded  by  the  pope  to  take  the  ^ohn* 
crofs  againfl:  the  Turks  ;  for  which  expedition 
he  was  preparing  with  great  zeal,  when  one  of 
his  fons,  whom  he  left  as  hoftage  with  Edward, 
efcaped  with  an  intention  not  to  return.  Being 
a  fcrupulous  obferver  of  all  his  engagements, 
he  made  it  a  duty  to  return  to  London,  where 

he 
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I 

*n  ^1C  ^ear  V  juft*ce  and  honour, 

laid  he,  were  banijhed  from  the  earth ,  they  ou^ht 

to  be  found  in  the  mouths  and  hearts  of  kings . 
With  this  noble  way  of  thinking,  why  waslie 
the  caule  of  fo  great  mifery  to  his  country  ? 
Tne  icalon  is,  that  no  virtue  a  prince  can  pof- 

is  capable  of  (applying  the  want  of  mod¬ 
eration  and  prudence. 

y  By  right  of  iuccefllon,  he  acquired  Burgun- 
oy,  which  he  gave  in  appanage  to  his  fourth 
ion  Philip,  the  founder  of  t-’e  fecond  houfe 
or  Burgundy,  which  we  (hall  fee  formida¬ 
ble.  The  marriage  of  Philip  with  the  heirefs 
or  Flanders  greatly  increafed  his  power. 


CHAP.  IX. 

N 

Reign  of  Charles  V.  in  France. — Peter  the 
Cruel,  King  of  Castile,  dethroned  by  his 
Brother  Henry  Transtamara.— Death  of 
Edward  III. 

CHARLES  V.  who  had  faved  the  kingdom 
while  he  was  dauphin,  no  fooner  afcend- 
ed  the  throne  than  he  repaired  all  the  evils  of 
the  lafl  reign,  and  by  the  mod  confummate 
prudence  gained  the  glorious  furname  of  IVife . 
1  hough  of  a  weakly  conflitution,  he  fupported 
all  the  toils  of  government  ;  and,  without  ap¬ 
pearing  at  the  head  of  his  army,  was  always 
victorious.  The  celebrated  Du  Guefclin,  a 
knight  of  Bretagne,  and  the  model  of  the  he¬ 
roes  of  that  age,  had  amazing  fuccefs,  the  glo- 
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ry  of  which  reflefted  upon  the  great  prince  who 
could  diftinguifh  his  abilities,  employ,  and  re¬ 
ward  them. 

Peace  and  tranquillity  are  neceffary  to  heal  The  king, 
the  wounds  of  a  date,  and  were  the  firft  objedls  ^“iyreftor- 
to  which  Charles  directed  his  attention.  Du 
Guefclin  defeated  the  army  of  the  king  of  Na¬ 
varre,  who  was  often  bound  by  treaties,  which 
he  always  infringed  ;  and  the  king  rewarded  the 
chevalier,  by  bellowing  on  him  the  county  of 
Longueville.  The  French  and  Englifh  did  not  End  oftlws 
fail  to  engage  in  the  war  of  Bretagne,  kindled  "arof 

•  .1  i  •  i  ,  .  „  °  ’  i  ■  ,  Bretagne. 

m  the  year  1341,  which  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  exploits  of  chivalry,  for  the  coontefles 
of  Blois  and  Montfort  having  fignalized  their 
valour  as  well  as  their  hufbands.  This  war  was 
terminated  by  the  death  of  the  count  of  Blois, 
who  was  killed  in  battle.  The  king  chofe  ra¬ 
ther  to  feek  the  good  of  the  publick,  than  his 
private  revenge  ;  and  not  choofing  to  make  an 
enemy  of  Montfort,  who  was  in  pofieffion  of 
Bretagne,  conferred  to  receive  his  homage. 

The  king  of  Navarre  likewiie  obtained  a  peace, 
by  renouncing  thofe  groundlefs  claims  which 
had  lerved  him  as  a  pretence  for  entering  into 
rebellion. 

France,  however,  was  laid  wade  by  other  en- 

A,  .  .  r  .  7  1  fhe  com- 

multitude  or  adventurers,  chiefly  panie$,  or 
Englifh  or  Gafcons,  amongwhom  even  men  of 
diftinguifhed  abilities  were  to  be  found,  had  not  thccountl> 
laid  down  their  arms  fince  the  peace  of  Bretig- 
ni.  A  cruel  and  avaricious  banditti,  they  per¬ 
petuated  all  the  calamities  of  war,  in  time  of  ' 
peace  ;  and  the  provinces  in  their  turns  became 

the 
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the  prey  of  their  favage  rapacity.  We  need  not 
be  furprifed  at  this,  for  the  military  at  that  time 
were  ignorant  of  all  law,  as  well  as  difeipline  ; 
and  the  famous  Englilh  general  Talbot  ingenu- 
oully  laid,  If  God  Almighty  had  been  a'foldier ,  he 
would  have  been  a  plunderer.  Thele  robbers,  who 
were  called  companies,  or  malandrins,  had  even 
defeated  Jamesde Bourbon,  a  prince  of  theblood, 
who  was  fent  by  the  late  king  to  reduce  them. 
It  was  expedient  to  remove  them  by  addrefs,  - 
rather  than  to  engage  them  ;  and  an  opportunity 
offering,  it  was  eagerly  embraced. 

Peter  I.  furnamed  the  Cruel,  who  had  been 
king  of  Caftilefince  the  year  1350,  a  debauch¬ 
ed,  treacherous,  and  fanguinary  tyrant,  began 
his  reign  with  murdering  the  miftrefs  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  Alphonlb  XI.  Henry,-  count  Tranftama- 
ra,  natural  fon  of  the  late  king,  animated  by 
ambition  and  revenge,  fet  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  league  of  maleconter.ts  ;  but  his  fird  at¬ 
tempt  proving  fruitlel's,  he  fled  for  an  afylum 
to  France,  which  was  irritated  againfl:  Peter, 
who  had  married  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  and  hav¬ 
ing  loon  forfaken  her,  kept  her  as  a  prifoner. 
Some  time  after,  he  caufed  this  princefs  to  be 
murdered  ;  at  leaft,  it  was  generally  believed, 
and  the  tenor  of  his  life  made  it  probable.  He 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  that  he  might  procure  affiftance  ;  while,  on 
the  other  harid,  he  made  himfelf  detefted  by  the 
king  of  Arragon,  Peter  IV.  whole  dominions 
he  had  leized.  He  was  not  to  be  frightened  by 
the  excommunications  denounced  againfl:  him 
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by  two  legates,  but  undoubtedly  they  helped  to 
exafperate  the  hatred  of  the  people. 

In  the  ftate  affairs  then  were,  Henry  Tranfta- 
mara  offered  to  take  thofe  companies  into  his 
pay,  who  were  pillaging  France  ;  to  which  con- 
lent  was  joyfully  given,  and  Du  Guefclin  un¬ 
dertook  to  command  them.  He  met  their  lead¬ 
ers,  and  advifed  them  to  join  in  the  enterprife 
from  religious  motives,  hell  which  they  deferv- 
ed,  and  paradife  which  they  would  gain  not 
forgetting  to  ftrengthen  thefe  motives  by  the 
hopes  of  plunder,  and  even  promifing  them  the 
ranfom  of  the  pope  at  Avignon.  The  banditti 
had  been  anathematized,  and  Innocent  VI.  hav¬ 
ing  publifhed  a  crufade  againft  them,  they  were 
equally  defirous  of  procuring  abfolution  and 
extorting  money,  and  yielded  to  the  guidance 
of  Du  Guefclin,  who  faithfully  kept  his  prom- 
ife.  In  his  march  through  the  dominions  of 
pope  Urban  V.  the  lucceffor  of  Innocent,  he 
demanded  a  hundred  thoufand  livres,  and  abfo¬ 
lution  for  the  malandrins.  While  the  pope  was 
deliberating,  they  laid  waite  the  country,  and 
threatened  the  city  \  fo  that  he  was  obliged  both 
to  pay  the  money  arid  grant  abfolution.  But 
the  contribution  being  levied  upon  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  the  chevalier  infilled  that  they  fhould  be 
reimburfed  by  the  pontifical  court  and  the  cler¬ 
gy,  and  they  were  obliged  to  obey.  This  anec¬ 
dote  fhews  in  the  cleareft  light  the  morals  of 
the  military,  who  were  fo  fuperftitious,  at  that 
time,  as  to  believe  every  thing  lawful,  if  they 
could  extort  abfolution. 
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1367.  ^  tcter  the  Cruel  feeing  the  king  of  Arratron, 

Itd'b/'’  I  ranftamara,  already  proclaimed  king  of  Caf- 

ofWalesCe  ^'e  ;  t^e/orcigners  and  almoft  all  his  own  fub- 
to  whonfhe  je^s  againft  him,  fled  for  an  afylum  to  the  fa- 
mous  prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  Edward  III. 
had  given  the  principality  of  Guienne.  That 
hero  declared  himfelf  his  protedfor,  pafled  the 
Pyrenees,  defeated  Henry  at  the  battle  of  Na¬ 
varette,  took  Du  Guefclin  prifoner,  whofe  ad¬ 
vice  had  not  been  followed,  and  in  the  end  re- 
iiored  the  dethroned  king.  But  he  very  foon 
experienced  the  treachery  of  that  monarch,  who 
had  engaged  to  pay  his  troops,  and  put  hina  in 
pofleffion  of  Bilcay.  The  tyrant  fulfilled  none  of 
his  promifes,  but  he  was  very  foon  punifhed. 
Henry  I  ranllamara,  who  had  faved  himfelf  by  fly- 

rj  1*  a  n  I  f  a  *  *  1 — *  .  J  j 

mara  kills  lng  into  i' ranee,  returned  wich  frefh  fuccours, 

t'LgThS  and  Du  Guefclin,  who  had  got  his  liberty, 
brother.  brought  fome  additional  forces.  In  1369,  Pe¬ 
ter  was  defeated,  taken  prifoner,  and  carried 
before  his  brother  ;  who,  looking  upon  him  only 
as  the  murderer  of  his  family,  put  an  end  to  his 
atrocious  deeds  by  a  fratricide.  Though  ille¬ 
gitimate,  Henry  preferved  the  kingdom,  and 
tranlmitted  it  to  his  pofterity.  The  king  of 
Portugal  and  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  fon  of 
Edward  III.  both  pretended  to  the  fucceffion, 
though  without  fuccefs  ;  the  firft,  in  right  of 
his  grandmother,  and  the  fecond  in  right  of 
his  wife ;  and  Pranftamara  became  king  of  Caf* 
tile,  by  the  name  of  Henry  II. 

Prudent  During  this  war  in  Spain,  France  reaped  the 
ofchidesnt  fru*lts  °f  a  prudent  government  in  peace.  The 
Y*  coin  was  fixed  at  a  proper  ftandard,  agriculture 

flourifhed. 
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flourifhed,  and  the  kingdom  flowed  with  plenty  $ 
taxes  were  diminifhed,  commerce  encouraged, 
and  the  more  the  people  were  fenfible  of  their 
happinefs,  the  greater  was  the  power  of  the 
king.  He  therefore  thought  of  recovering  the 
provinces  which  had  been  loft  under  the  laft 
reign  ;  and  feveral  infractions  of  the  peace  of 
Bretigni  might  juftify  the  attempts.  The  re~ 
fpeCtive  renunciations  to  which  they  agreed, 
had  not  taken  place,  though  John  had  prefied 
Edward  upon  that  fubjeCt.  The  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  all  appearance,  would  have  revived  his 
claim  to  the  crown,  at  fome  favourable  conjunc¬ 
ture  ;  and  the  king  of  France,  finding  one  to 
fecure  his  ancient  right  of  fovereignty,  took 
advantage  of  it  with  great  addrefs. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  attacked  with 
a  flow  fever,  having  exhaufted  his  money  in  the 
war  of  Caftile,  and  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
court,  laid  a  tax  of  twenty  fous  upon  every  hearth 
in  his  provinces ;  upon  which  the  nobility  mur¬ 
mured,  and  carried  their  complaints  to  the  court 
of  France.  They  were  likewife  diflatisfied  with 
the  king  of  England,  who,  being  intoxicated 
with  fuccefsand  pleafure,  no  longer  thought  of 
gaining  the  favour  of  the  people,  or  looking 
forward  to  what  might  happen.  Charles  V.  re¬ 
ceived  the  appeal,  and,  in  quality  of  fovereign, 
fummoned  the  prince  of  Wales  to  attend  the 
court  of  peers  ;  to  which  the  prince  replied,  that 
he  would  make  his  appearance  with  fixty  thou- 
fand  men.  War  being  immediately  begun,  and 
the  French  every  where  fuccefsful,  all  the  lands 
which  Edward  and  his  fon  held  in  the  kingdom, 
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were  juridically  confifcated  ;  which  would  have 
been  an  egregious  folly,  if  they  could  not  have 
fecured  the  execution  of  the  decree  by  force  of 
arms. 

affb”t c£I*  ^.e  PeoP^c  ardently  defiring  to  return  under 
Jais  from  the  ki ng’s  dom inions,  Charles  fou nd  thelefsob- 
fc]and.  ftruftion,  as  the  court  of  London  did  not  expeft 
to  be  thus  attacked.  Edward  being  at  laft 
roufed,  fent  fome  troops  into  France,  and  the 
Englifb  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  but  Du  Guefclin,  who  without  intrigue 
had  arrived  to  the  dignity  of  conftable,  defeat¬ 
ed  and  difperfed  them  in  every  quarter  ;  while 
the  fleet  of  Caftile  was  at  the  fame  time  of  great 
fervice  to  Charles.  Notwithftanding  the  fug- 
geftions  of  the  treacherous  king  of  Navarre, 
Henry  II.  (Tranftamara)  remained  fteadily  at¬ 
tached  to  a  crown  that  deferved  his  gratitude* 
In  1373,  Edward  had  loft  all  his  conquefts  ex¬ 
cept  Calais,  and  likewiie  his  eldeft  fon  the  prince 
of  Wales,  a  hero  who,  on  account  of  his  vir- 
Peath  of  tues,  was  even  dear  to  his  enemies.  He  did  not 
inT 377. UI*  *on§  outbve  him,  and  died  in  1377,  the  flave 
of  an  avaricious  miftrefs,  who  tarnifhed  the 
luflre  of  a  reign  of  fifty  years. 

The  pariia-  Edward  III.  pofleffed  of  the  greateft  quali- 
edC>ower ties  bead  and  heart,  by  his  ambition  occa- 
during  his  fioned  great  misfortunes  to  his  country.  What 
rc,sn*  torrents  of  blood  were  fruitlefsly  fpilt  !  and  how 
many  other  calamities  happened,  infeparable 
from  a  love  of  war  !  The  neceflity  of  applying 
for  the  affiftance  of  parliament,  threw  more 
power  into  its  hands  ;  and,  upon  its  making 
frequent  complaints  of  the  abufe  of  the  royal 
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authority,  the  king  twenty  times  confirmed  the 
great  charter,  to  appeafe  their  murmurs.  The 
ufe  of  the  French  language,  in  the  publick  a£ts, 
was  abolifhed  under  that  reign.  The  tax  which  The  tax 
was  paid  to  the  pope  was  fupprefied,  notwith-  poping 
ftanding  the  threatenings  of  Innocent  VI.  the  prelled* 
parliament  declared,  that  king  John  could  not 
render  himfelf  a  vaflal  and  tributary,  without 
the  confent  of  the  nation.  England  already  ex-  Exactions 
claimed  loudly  againft  the  court  of  Rome,  to 
which,  they  faid,  the  taxes  paid  by  them  were 
five  times  greater  than  the  fubfidies  paid  to  the 
king.  The  ferment  in  men’s  minds  was  one  day 
to  break  out  with  the  greateft  violence. 

Richard  II.  fon  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  af-  Ri  chard  II 
cended  the  throne j  but,  being  a  minor,  the  aminor' 
power  devolved  upon  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of 
Lancafter,  York,  and  Gloucefter.  This  tem- 
peftuous  reign  produced  an  important  revolu¬ 
tion. 

W e  now  approach  to  the  death  of  Charles  V.  Charles  v. 
and  we  fhall  fee  him  committing  an  errour ;  fo 
unftable  is  human  prudence.  Montfort,  the  lion  of 
duke  of  Bretagne, having  entered  into  an  alliance  Bretasa=' 
with  the  Englrfh,  and  put  them  in  pofiefTion  of 
Breft,  as  the  king  of  Navarre  had  of  Cherbourg, 
he  was  very  foon  deprived  of  his  dominions,  and 
obliged  to  fly.  The  king  hoped  to  reunite  Bre¬ 
tagne  to  the  crown,  by  a  flroke  of  authority, 
and  therefore  cited  the  duke  before  the  peers  ; 
but,  without  acquainting  him  of  the  adjourn¬ 
ment,  or  fending  him  a  fafe  conduct,  caufed  the 
dutchy  to  be  confifcated.  The  Bretons,  who  xhc  Bret- 
had  formerly  rifen  in  rebellion  againft  the  duke,  ons. rave 
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whom  they  detefted,  upon  this  occafion  de¬ 
clared  in  his  favour,  recalled,  and  defended 
him.  "i  exation,  at  having  taken  a  wrong  ltep3 
dilpofed  the  king  to  hearken  to  calumny^  and, 
being  deceived  by  one  of  his  courtiers,  fufpedt- 
ed  Du  Guefclin  of  holding  a  fecret  correfpond- 
ent.e  with  Montfort ;  but  thefe  clouds  were  dif- 
pelled  by  the  princes  and  nobles.  The  confta- 
tue  t  ame  to  court,  where  he  refolved  never  to 
appear  again,  and  was  employed  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  againft  the  Engliih,  where  he  died  a  natur¬ 
al  death,  in  the  year  1380. 

Charles  the  Wife  furvived  him  only  a  few 
months.  That  prince  was  an  excellent  model 
for  tne  art  of  governing.  Ey  his  prudence, 
economy,  and  political  (kill,  he  reltored  the 
kingdom  to  peace  and  good  order  ;  filled  his 
treaiury,  while  he  at  the  fame  time  relieved 
the  people  3  had  a  confiderable  fleet,  and  no 
lefs  than  rive  armies  on  foot  at  one  time,  though 
at  fir  It  he  could  fcarce  collect  twelve  hundred 
men  ;  checked  the  licentioulhefs  of  his  troops, 
which  were  frequently  more  dangerous  in 
rime  of  peace,  than  ufeful  in  war  3  honoured 
and  rewarded  every  kind  of  merit,  even  learning 
and  fcience,  which  was  as  yet  in  its  cradle  ;  and* 
being  a  friend  to  morals,  let  a  virtuous  exam¬ 
ple^  In  one  word,  he  made  the  whole  happi- 
neis  of  the  throne  confift  in  the  power  of  doins; 
good,  and  that  excellent  maxim  was  the  inva¬ 
riable  rule  of  his  conduft. 
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Reign  Emperour  Charles  IV. — State 

of  Spain. 

TH  E  emperour  Charles  IV.  of  Luxem¬ 
burg,  king  of  Bohemia,  died  in  the  year 
We  fh all  here  take  notice  of  the  re¬ 
markable  events  of  his  reign,  which,  to  have 
introduced  in  the  order  of  time,  would  have 
occafioned  confufion.  That  prince,  who  owed 
the  empire  to  the  hatred  of  the  popes  againfl 
Louis  V.  of  Bavaria,  was  always  remarkable 
for  exceffive  weaknefs  joined  to  infolent  pride. 
His  coronation  in  Italy  was,  in  fome  degree, 
the  laft  breath  of  the  imperial  authority  expir¬ 
ing  in  that  country.  The  family  of  Vifconti, 
who  had  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Milan,  re¬ 
fused  to  admit  him,  but  upon  condition  of  his 
bringing  only  a  few  attendants  5  yet  he  created 
them  hereditary  vicars  of  the  empire  for  Lom¬ 
bardy,  where  they  had  eftablilhed  their  domin¬ 
ion  by  force.  The  gates  of  Rome  were  not 
opened  to  him  till  he  promifed,  that  he  would 
leave  it  the  fame  day,  and  never  more  fet  foot 
in  the  country  without  the  pope’s  permillion. 
Iniauable  of  vain  honours  purchafed  with  hu- 
miliation,  he  next  went  to  Avignon,  to  receive 
the  crown  of  Arles  from  the  hand  of  pope 
Urban  V.  and  then  returned  to  Italy,  to  curb 
the  Vifcontis,  his  vicars,  who  had  ofFended 
the  Holy  See;  but  his  journey  was  concluded 
VoL-  IV.  F  by 
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His  golden 
bull  abfurd. 


electors, 


by  the  fale  of  the  few  remaining  rights  of  the 
emperours,  to  the  nobles  and  republicks,without 
referving  any  thing  but  the  barren  title  of 
liege  lord.  He  had  already  given  up  Ve¬ 
rona,  Padua,  and  Vicenza,  to  the  Venetians. 

Every  one  fhould  know  his  famous  golden 
bully  which  was  publifhed  in  1356,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  whole  Germanick  body,  of 
which  it  made  a  fundamental  law.  Allufions 
to  the  feveri  mortal  fins,  and  the  feven  candle- 
Tjie  feven  flicks  in  the  Apocalvple,  introduced  the  eftab- 
lifhment  of  feven  electors.  Thefe  eleftors  are 
the  archbiftiops  of  Mentz,  Cologne,and  Treves, 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  count  Palatine,  the 
duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  margrave  of  Bran- 
denburgh.  Charles  IV.  being  king  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  an  enemy  of  the  houfe  of  Bavaria,  and 
jealous  of  that  of  Auftria,  it  is  not  furprifing 
Regulations  that  Bohemia  had  the  preference  to  Auftria  and 
Bavaria.  The  golden  bull  affigns  to  each  elec¬ 
tor  one  of  the  great  offices  of  the  crown  ;  or¬ 
ders  the  election  to  be  made  at  Francfort  ;  the 
emperourto  be  confecrated  at  Aix  la  Chapelle 
by  the  elector  of  Cologne ;  the  firft  diet  to  be 
held  at  Nuremberg  ;  the  electorates  to  be  in¬ 
herited,  without  diviiion,  by  the  eldeft  fons, 
according  to  the  law  of  primogeniture,  &c. 
Two  thirds  of  this  bull  turn  upon  the  pomp  of 
the  coronation,  and  the  ceremonial  of  the  court. 
Thefe  were  the  great  objeCts  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  a  prince,  who  thought  gran¬ 
deur  confifted  in  ceremony,  and  fancied  him- 
felf  the  fovereign  of  kings,  becaufe  he  was 
ferved  by  the  firft  princes  of  Germany. 

The 
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The  laft  year  of  his  life,  1378,  he  went  to 
France  to  acquit  himfelf  of  a  vow  at  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  St.  Maur.  Though  Charles  Y.  was  his 
nephew,  a  fcrupulous  attention  was  paid  to  the 
ceremonial  and  the  ftyle  of  compliment,  left  the 
chimerical  fovereignty  of  the  emperour  over 
kings  ftiould  be  conftrued  into  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  T  his  chimera  had  been  maintained  by 
Bartolus,  the  civilian,  as  an  article  of  faith  5  but 
the  imperial  court  was  not  poflefled  of  the  fpir- 
itual  thunders  of  the  Roman. 

This  univerfal  monarch  had  lo  little  power 
in  his  own  country,  that  his  equipage  was  ar- 
refted  by  the  butchers  of  Worms  for  debt. 
He  completely  ruined  the  imperial  domain  by 
alienations.  He  folicited  the  pope’s  permif- 
fion  to  caufe  his  fon  Wenceflas  to  be  ele&ed 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  purchafed  the  vote 
of  each  eledtor  for  a  hundred  thoufand  florins. 
Wenceflas,  who fe  cataftrophe  we  fliall  fee,  has 
been  dreadfully  blackened  by  monkilh  hifto- 
rians,  who  are  greatly  fufpedled  of  partiality 
on  lus  account,  becaufe  he  did  not  govern  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  principles. 

Spain,  during  this  epocha,  was  filled  with 
diffractions,  wars,  and  fuperftitions,  as  form¬ 
erly.  Denis  I.  king  of  Portugal,  was  ex¬ 
communicated  for  imprifoning  fome  ecclefiaf- 
ticks,  who  had  been  his  fon’s  accomplices  in  re¬ 
bellion.  The  chriftian  kings  fometimes  united 
again  ft  the  Moors,  but  more  frequently  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  rage  of  mutual  difcord.  The 
Caftihans  took  Gibraltar  j  but  it  was  foon  re¬ 
taken.  Alphonfo  XI.  king  of  Caftile,  reigned 

F  2  glorioufly  ; 
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glorioufly  ;  but  his  fucceflor,  Peter  the  Cruel, 
was  a  monfter,  whom  all  mankind  would  wifh 
had  been  ftifled  at  his  birth.  Charles  the  Bad, 
king  of  Navarre,  difplayed  his  villany  rather 
in  France  than  in  his  own  dominions.  Peter  IV. 
king  of  Arragon,  at  the  fame  time  tyrannifed 
over  his  fubjefts.  While  blood  and  tears 
flowed  in  every  quarter,  the  princes  of  Spain 
difplayed  their  magnificence  in  tournaments  and 
idle  ceremonies,  and  a  tafte  for  pomp  was 
long  fatal  to  that  country. 

Artillery  The  Caftilians  laid  fiege  toAlgezira  in  1342, 
M^orsl the  w^lch  held  out  till  1344,  owing  to  the  Moors 
having  employed  cannon,  with  which  the 
chriftians  were  unacquainted.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  Moors  were  the  authors  of  this  dread¬ 
ful  invention,  fince  this  is  the  firft  occafion  of 
their  being  mentioned  in  hiftory.  It  has  been 
alleged,  that  they  were  employed  by  the  En- 

battle  of  Creci  in  1346.  Perhaps 
was  invented  by  Roger  Bacon  in 
g  century  ;  but  that  is  no  proof  of 
his  having  invented  artillery:  For  the  Chinefe 
had  ufed  gunpowder  for  feveral  ages,  though 
they  had  no  idea  of  fire  arms.  The  invention 
has  been  afcribed  to  Bertold  Schwartz,  a  German 
cordelier,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  IV.  It  is  furprifing,  that  the  origin 
of  a  fecret,  which  made  a  total  change  in  the 
art  of  war,  cannot  be  traced.  Undoubtedly, 
the  firft  attempts  were  awkward. 


Gunpowder  or]ifh  at  the 
invented  0  _ 

before  that  gunpowder 
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CHAP.  XI. 


Tbe  Arts  and  Learning  of  Italy,  &c. 

USEFUL  and  agreeable  arts,  and  even  several  art. 

tafte,  began  to  lhine  forth  in  Italy  :  They  j",e"ted  in 
had  invented  earthen  ware,  mirrors,  the  glafles  "  J‘ 
called  fpedtacles,  paper,  the  notes  of  mufick, 

&c.  The  genius  of  induftry  had  begun  to  dif- 

play  itfelf  in  the  commercial  cities,  while 
wretched  barbarifm  prevailed  every  where  elfe. 

It  was  ftill  great  luxury  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  have  window  glafs,  to  wear  linen,  to 
burn  candles,  to  eat  hqt  meat  every  day,  and 
to  ufe  fpoons  or  forks  of  filver.  * 

In  imitation  of  the  people  of  Languedock  and  Italian 
Provence,  the  Italians  cultivated  poetry,  and  poetiy- 
very  foon  furpafied  their  mailers.  Dante,  ^  Dante. 

1  lorentine,  who  died  in  the  year  1321,  fcat- 
tered  fome  paffages  in  his  fantaftical  works, 
which  may  be  quoted  at  prefent  as  models. 

Being  perfected  by  Boniface  VIII.  for  being 
a  Gibeline,  he  took  a  poet’s  revenge,  and 
fhewed,  that  even  the  molt  powerful  have  rea- 
ion  to  be  afraid  of  the  keen  arrows  of  genius. 

After  him  came  Petrarch,  a  native  of  Tuf- 
cany,  bred  in  the  fchools  of  Prance,  who,  Petrarch 
fpired  by  love,  added  grace  and  fentiment  to  andBoc^s 
the  Italian  language,  which  was  fixed  by  the 
elegant  and  ingenious  profe  of  his  cotemporary 
Bocace,  while  the  other  languages  were  mere 

jargons. 
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jargons.  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  Ita¬ 
lians,  that  the  Latin  made  the  ground  work  of 
their  language,  and  that  barbarifm  had  never 
been  able  to  rife  to  fuch  a  height  among  them 
as  in  other  countries.  The  crown  of  laurel, 
which  Petrarch  received  at  Rome,  and  the 
honours  paid  to  him  in  other  countries,  were 
fome  of  the  principal  incentives  to  genius. 
Satirical  This  wit  expreffed  himfelf  with  great  free- 
Petrkaerchfa-  on  the  affairs  of  the  church  ;  and  the 
gainit  the  fhamcful  coronation  of  Charles  IV.  upon  con¬ 
dition  of  his  never  returning  to  Rome,  infpired 
him  with  the  keeneft  indignation.  He  wrote 
to  the  emperour,  as  if  Charles  had  been  a  Con- 
flantine — What  infolence  in  a  bijhop ,  to  deprive 
of  liberty  a  fovereign ,  the  father  of  liberty  ! 
What  an  affront ,  that  he  whom  the  whole  world 
jhould  obey ,  fhall  not  be  mafter  of  his  own  perfon  ! 
He  delcribes  the  court  of  Rome,  which  was 
under  his  eye  at  Avignon,  in  the  mod  dreadful 
colours.  To  give  his  own  words,  he  fays, 
it  is  cc  ^  labyrinth ,  in  which  mankind  are  only  be¬ 
wildered  ,*  where  an  imperious  Minos  cafts  the 
lot  of  men  in  the  fatal  urn  ;  where  a  devour¬ 
ing  Minotaur  roars  for  his  prey  ;  where  tem¬ 
ples  are  erected  to  brutal  luJL  Here  is  no 
clew  of  Ariadne ,  no  wings  of  Daedalus,  to 
<c  extricate  you  ;  gold  alone  can  appeafe  the 
reigning  monjler ,  bind  him  down ,  or  gain  his 
hideous  fentinel.  With  gold  the  gates  of 
heaven  may  be  there  laid  open ,  and  Jeffs 
cc  Chrifi  expofed  to  fale .  In  this  empire  of  Baby- 
Ion ,  a  future  life  and  immortality  pafs  for  fa¬ 
bles  y  the  Elyfan  fields ,  Styx,  and  Acheron , 
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<c  the  refur  region  of  the  flejh ,  and  the  l aft  judg - 
“  ment,  are  idle  tales , 

We  may  judge  from  this  fpecimen,  how  dif-  Their  leam- 
tant  were  the  firft  writers,  whofe  tafte  was  bny8pen/anied 
formed  by  the  ancient  fchools,  from  the  dif-  try* 
cernment  neceffary  to  avoid  pedantry.  The 
language  and  ideas  of  paganifm,  applied  to  the 
chriftian  religion,  formed  a  monftrous  com- 
pound,  which  fafhion  daily  brought  into  vogue, 
as  it  had  formerly  done  the  more  monftrous 
mixture  of  Arabian  fubtilties  with  the  docftrines 
of  the  faith. 

We  may  likewife  fee  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  Afpintof 
with  which  fuperiour  writers,  unfufpe&ed  of  in-  ckedtybyX~ 
fidelity  or  herefy,  were  already  animated.  So  abuf™us 
crying  were  the  abufes,  that  no  friend  to  the 
church,  or  the  caufe  of  humanity,  could  refill 
defcribing  them  with  acrimony.  Privileges, 
benefices,  pardons,  indulgences,  were  all  ex- 
pofed  to  fale  ;  nothing  but  ftupid  credulity 
could  filently  crouch  under  the  definitive  ty¬ 
ranny  :  But  when  the  evil  became  intolerable, 
even  the  moft  fuperftitious  exclaimed,  and,  by 
their  frequent  complaints,  foreboded  an  ap¬ 
proaching  revolution.  The  great  fchifm,  to 
which  we  are  now  drawing  near,  will  render  it 
ftill  more  certain. 


It  is  neceffary  to  attend  to  fome  cuftoms,  that  Ecflefrafti_ 
we  may  be  acquainted  with  the  changes,  which  cal  cuftoms 
time  has  introduced  into  every  thing.  A.  coun—  from  ours, 
cil  held  at  Bourges,  in  the  year  1326,  com¬ 
manded  every  prieft,  who  was  charged  with  a 
care  of  fouls,  to  fay  mafs  at  leaft  once  or  twice 

every 
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every  month ;  but,  if  they  had  no  curates,  how 
could  the  duties  of  the  church  be  performed  ? 
A  council  held  at  St.  Ruf,  near  Avignon,  the 
following  year,  enjoined  the  beneficiaries’  and 
clerks  in  holy  orders  to  abftain  from  eat¬ 
ing  flelh  on  Saturdays,  in  honour  of  the 
holy  Virgin.  This  abftinence  had  been  gen¬ 
erally  commanded  above  three  centuries, 
when  the  truce  of  God  was  publilhed  •  bur  ir 
was  necefiary  to  be  more  firmly  eftablifhed. 
Another  council  held  in  the  fame  place,  in  the 
year  1326,  condemned  fome  laymen,  children 
of  Belial ,  who  lighted  candles ,  bundles  of  Jlraw , 
and.  brands ,  that  they  might  extinguijh  them ,  in 
derifton  of  the  tapers  extinguijhed  at  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  cenfureS'.  An  evident  proof  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  into  which  excommunication  had  fallen, 
becaufe  of  its  being  employed  as  an  inftrument 
of  caprice,  intereft,  or  vengeance. 

Satire,  frequently  more  powerful  than  reafon, 
began  to  employ  her  powers  againit  thofe  eccle- 
fiafticks  who  abufed  their  clerical  functions,  to 
enrich  themfelves  by  the  devotions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  For  inftance,  John  de  Mehun,  being  de¬ 
sirous  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Jaco¬ 
bines  of  Paris,  bequeathed  to  them  a  ftron» 
box,  with  directions  to  his  executor  not  to  de¬ 
liver  it  to  the '  good  fathers  till  after  his  burial. 
After  celebrating  his  funeral  with  magnificence, 
they  next  ran  to  the  ftrong  box,  in  which  noth¬ 
ing  was  to  be  found  but  flares  ornamented 
with  geometrical  figures  ;  upon  which  the  good 
fathers  vented  their  rage  upon  the  dead  body, 

which 
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which  they  tore  from  the  grave,  and  the  parlia¬ 
ment  was  obliged  to  command  them  to  bury  it 
in  the  cloifter. 

The  manners,  follies,  and  abufes  of  old  Conciufion 
times,  muft  be  known,  to  ftiew  how  much  *° be 

...  i  •  -n  i  •  i  •  from  thefc 

religion  and  its  miniiters  have  gained  in  pro-  fafts. 
portion  to  the  progrefs  of  learning  and  knowl- 
edge. 
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Great  Schism  of  the  West. — Misfortunes 
o/'France  under  Charles  VI. — repair¬ 
ed  under  Charles  VII. 

•  From  the  Year  1378,  to  the  Middle  of  the  Fifteenth 

Century.J 


CHAP.  I. 


Confederations  on  the  Troubles  of  the  Church. 
"The  Popes  return  to  Rome. 

Ti 


HE  further  we  advance  in  hiftory, 
the  more  we  are  furprifed  to  fee  the  world  o  rigln  of 
difturbed  by  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  Wherefore  occasioned* 
did  fuch  quarrels,  outrages,  and  frantick  mad-  ty aUfftLs? 
nefs,  prevail  in  the  bofom  of  a  religion  of  peace 
and  charity,  from  the  eftablifhment  of  Chriftian- 
ity  in  the  time  of  Conftantine  ?  We  have  al¬ 
ready  obferved  the  caufes,  which  were  every 
moment  revived  with  effe&s  ft  ill  more  conta-. 
gious.  The  minifters  of  the  church,  peaceful 
and  gentle  while  they  confined  their  attention  ^ucp!teer|y 
to  the  care  of  fouls,  had  acquired  too  much  by  power 

1  .  ?  1  •  t  •  an^  riches. 

power  ana  authority  to  keep  themielves  within 
the  limits  of  their  holy  miniftry.  By  their  do¬ 
minion 
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minion  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  they 
could  inculcate  their  moil  unrea.fona.ble  opinions 
as  divine  truths  ;  and,  being  favoured  and  re¬ 
vered  in  courts,  could  transfer  thefe  opinions 
into  lav/s.  Having  by  various  means  acquired 
riches  and  nobility,  they  were  feized  with  thofe 
paffions  which  ufually  accompany  wealth  and 
grandeur;  and  from  that  time,  being  expofed 
to  the  hatred  and  enterpnfes  of  the  great,  they 
AKufes  foigot  the  morality  of  the  gofpel,  and  appeared 
^dehofhreey-  foretimes  to  make  no  ufe  of  religion,  but  to 

kfc'ediu  bnng  down  the  fire  of  heaveffi  or  add  fuel  to 
that  of  hell.  Being  the  only  people  who  were 

capable  of  engaging  in  any  kind  of  ftudy, 

during  the  ages  of  barbarous  ignorance,  it  was 

not  difficult  for  them  to  extend  their  privileges, 

to  take  the  management  of  affairs  into  their 

hands,  to  ufurp  the  jurildiftion  of  kingdoms, 

and  to  forge  chains  for  the  ftupid  vulgar,  or 

havderdyeth*,ns  weak  and  blind  Princes”  Succefs  in  one  bold 
crated.^  attempt  naturally  led  them  on  to  a  fecond  ftill 

bolder  :  Times  and  cufloms  changed  ufurpation 
into  right,  errours  into  principles,  and  abufes 
into  duties;  till  at  laft  worlhip,  dotrine,  and 
morality,  were  disfigured  by  grofs  fuperftitions, 
whicn,  though  the  monks  and  clergy  turned 
them  to  their  own  advantage,  could  not  fail 
in  the  end  to  prove  definitive  to  themfelves. 
The  fovereign  pontiffs  in  particular,  by  the 
excefs  of  their  ambitious  enterprifes,  under¬ 
mined. their  own  power. 

it  ought  to  It  is  an  enormous  iniuftice,  to  impute  to 
tomen;and  Ehnitianity  the  numberleis  evils  for  which  it 
ci'riftiun;.  has  afforded  a  pretence  ;  the  gofpel,  tradition, 
ty-  and 
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and  the  difcipline  of  the  primitive  ages,  diredlly 
contradicted  fuch  abufes :  The  chriftian  virtues 
and  found  dodtrine,  of  which  fome  traces  al¬ 
ways  remained,  bore  teflimony  againft  the  pre¬ 
vailing  vices.  Religion  was  abufed,  either  from 
its  not  being  fufficiently  known,  or  becaufe 
every  thing  is  perverted  to  wrong  purpofes  by 
the  pafilons.  The  priefthood  compofing  a  dif- 
tindt  body,  with  feparate  interefts,  almoft  free 
from  the  civil  power,  and  in  fome  degree  exer- 
cifing  the  legislative,  having  the  foie  guidance 
of  education,  governing  conferences  according 
to  its  pleafure,  in  the  name  of  God  command¬ 
ing  men  who  did  not  reafon,  or  rather  whom 
it  prevented  from  reafoning  ;  with  all  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages,  what  was  to  be  expedied,  but  that 
the  priefts  and  pontiffs,  in  a  corrupted  age, 
would  keep  the  people  in  a  kind  of  fervi- 
tude  ? 


Sacerdotal  defpotifrn  is  naturally  unftable  :  Sacerdotai 
With  feeble  weapons  it  attacks  the  interefts  of 
all  mankind,  and  powers  armed  with  the  tern-*  wi.th.the 
poral  fword.  Its  whole  ftrength  is  founded  on 
opinion,  and  when  that  changes,  it  can  be  no  flipport:e(1‘ 
longer  maintained.  It  muft  be  owned,  that 
meafures  were  taken  to  perpetuate  ignorance, 
by  depriving  the  laity  of  the  holy  feriptures, 
burning  all  who  prefumed  to  think  differently 
from  the  vulgar,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  inqui- 
fition  was  exercifed  over  both  mind  and  body  : 

But,  however  powerful  thefe  means  might  ap¬ 
pear,  they  were  not  fufficient.  Unlefs  they 
could  have  burnt  every  book,  fhut  up  all  the 

fchools. 
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ichools,  and  annihilated  reafon,  they  could  not 
but  expect  the  mod  formidable  oppofition. 
what  fore-  The  court  of  Rome,  by  imprudent  avarice 
change  of  and  manifeft  tyranny,  had  provoked  the  hatred 
o?imon.  0f  the  clergy  in  almoft  every  kingdom;  fo  that 
a  number  of  learned  men  were  ready  to  declare 
againft  her  the  firft  opportunity.  The  revival 
of  learning  had  fet  the  minds  of  men  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  infpired  them  with  that  pafiion  for 
difputing,  which  contradidion  never  fails  to 
inflame  ;  fo  that  a  leaven  of  bold  opinions  was 
mixed  with  a  number  of  prejudices,  which 
would  neceffarily  give  birth  to  fome  important 
novelty.  Unfortunately,  fanaticifm  has  greater 
influence  than  reafon,  and  it  is  rather  irritated 
than  extinguifhed  by  punifhments  ;  it  will 
therefore,  in  its  tranfports,  at  the  fame  time 
attack  the  true  doctrines  and  abufes  ;  and, 
though  the  dodrines  prevail,  the  abufes  will 
not  be  lefs  weakened,  becaufe  they  will  Ihew 
how  contrary  pernicious  exceffes  are  to  divine 
truths. 

Doflrine  of  Marfilius  of  Padua,  a  civilian,  and  John  of 
trfPadu“8,  Ghent,  a  theologian,  in  their  defence  of  the 

Gheit!‘n  of  emPerour  Louis  of  Bavaria,  had  already  given 
fome  dreadful  blows  to  the  pontifical  authority. 
They  not  only  maintained,  that  it  could  not 
exercife  any  compulfive  power,  intermeddle  in 
civil  affairs,  make  general  rules  of  difcipline, 
or  eftablifb  any  articles  of  faith  ;  but  likewife 
ftript  the  pope  of  the  primacy  over  the  bifhops, 
and  declared  him,  in  all  cafes,  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  emperour.  John  XXII.  condemned 

this 
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this  dodtrine,  without  diftinguilhing  the  true 
from  the  falfe. 

John  Wickiiffe,  a  dodtor  of  Oxford,  prop-  wickiiffe 
agated  his  new  dodlrines  with  more  freedom  in  further!1 
England.  He  was  an  enthufiaftick  reformer, 
like  Arnold  of  Brefcia,  and  preached  up,  that 
ecclefiafticks  ought  not  to  accumulate  riches  ; 
that  the  prince  ought  to  employ  their  wealth 
for  the  good  of  the  ftate,  and  the  relief  of  the 
people ;  he  attacked  the  hierarchy,  the  facra- 
ments,  indulgences,  monaftick  vows,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies  ;  nor 
did  he  fpare  the  papacy,  which  had  fo  long 
been  formidable  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Be-  £eEf“c^s 
ing  protected  from  the  profecutions  of  the  g 
clergy  by  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  one  of  the 
uncles  of  Richard  II.  his  difciples,  who  were 
commonly  called  Lollards,  greatly  increafed, 
and  occafioned  difturbances.  His  dodtrine, 
which  was  not  condemned  till  after  his  death, 
had  taken  fuch  deep  root,  that  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  though  ftartled  at  the  name  of  herefy, 
feveral  times  propofed  to  alienate  the  wealth  of 
the  church,  whofe  poffeffions  were  faid  to 
amount  to  a  third  of  the  whole  lands  in  the 
kingdom. 

In  one  word,  Wickiiffe  followed  the  fteps  of  ? 
the  Albigenfes,  and  the  proteftants  thofe  of  ties  which - 
Wickiiffe.  If  we  examine  the  fource  of  thofe  ^°tvheed  fatai 
herefies,  by  which  a  great  pare  of  Europe  was  Romiil1 
feparated  from  the  church  ot  Rome,  we‘  fhall  proceed 
find  them  proceeding  chiefly  from  the  fuper- 
ltitions  introduced  into  the  bofom  of  Chrifli- 
anity,  and  the  abufe  of  ecclefiaftical  authority, 

which 
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which  encroached  equally  upon  civil  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  fovereignty.  We  come  now 
to  the  great  fchifm  in  the  weft,  which  in- 
creafed  the  publick  diforders,  and  of  courfe 
haftened  that  revolution,  which  nothing  but  a 

profound  and  fteady  prudence  could  have  pre¬ 
vented. 

Seven  French  popes,  Clement  V.  John  XXII. 
Benedict  XII.  Clement  VI.  Innocent  VI.  Ur¬ 
ban  V.  and  Gregory  XI.  had  reigned  in  Avig¬ 
non,  to  which  the  Holy  See  had  been  tranf- 
ferred  in  1309,  and  was  a  fubje£t  of  grief  and 
fcandal  to  the  Romans.  Though  they  detefted 
the  papal  yoke,  they  wifhed  to  have  the  pope 
among  them,  either  becaufe  his  prefence  would 
draw  money  into  their  city,  or  that  religious 
motives  were  added  to  views  of  intereft.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  bifhop^  of  Rome  ought  to  refide 
in  Rome  5  but,  fince  he  could  arbitrarily  dif- 
penfe  with  the  obfervation  of  laws,  it  is  not 
furprifing,  that  he  could  find  a  difpenfation  for 
himfelf.  Befides,  as  the  bulls  and  anathemas 
of  the  pontiffs  had  not  loft  all  their  influence, 
the  kings  of  France  endeavoured  to  keep  them 
in  their  kingdom  ;  which,  though  it  was  a  ftroke 
of  policy  hurtful  to  the  clergy,  was  perhaps 
ufeful  to  the  crown  in  thole  days  of  fanati- 
cifm. 

Urban  V.  however,  went  to  Rome  in  the 
year  1367,  but  was  foon  tired  of  his  fituation, 
and  in  1370  returned  to  Avignon,  where  he 
died  that  lame  year.  His  fucceffor,  Gregory  XL 
was  determined,  by  feme  particular  circum- 
ftances,  to  remove  to  Italy.  The  Florentines 
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Jiad  formed  a  league  againlt  the  governours  fent 
into  that  country  by  the  pope  ;  but  they  were 
ioon  punifhed  for  this  procedure  by  excommu¬ 
nications,  which  were  backed  with  an  army,  and 
greatly  injured  their  commerce.  They  fent 
propofals  of  peace,  and  the  perfon  pitched  up¬ 
on  for  their  envoy,  was  Catharine  of  Sienna, 

a  nun,  who  pretended  to  be  favoured  with  rev- 
elations. 

The  folemn  marriage  of  this  faint  with  Jefus  They  rent 
(Thrift;  the  gold  ring,  enriched  with  precious  fine^sf" 
ftones,  which  was  given  to  her  by  her  divine  ennato 
fpoufe,  and  which  fhe  always  wore  on  her  fin-  him# 
ger,  though  no  perfon  ever  faw  it;  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fimilar  tales>(  related  by  the  legendaries, 
may  be  called  in  queftion.  But  it  is  certain  ihe 
decided  like  an  oracle  in  publick  affairs;  yet  it 
appears  that  the  Florentines  did  not  continue  to 
place  the  fame  confidence  in  her,  which  they 
did  at  firff,  as  their  deputies,  who  followed  af¬ 
ter,  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  conference  with 
Catharine;  however,  it  is  believed  that  fhe  per- 
fuaded  the  pope  to  fix  his  refidence  at  Rome. 

Gregory  having  received  a  promife  from  the 
Romans,  to  give  him  the  entire  lordfnip  of  their  £2^7 

5huhe,-aindf!? take  the  oau  of  fidelity> went 

thither  in  the  year  1377  •  but  experience  foon  dIes 
Ihewed  him,  that  neither  Romans  nor  Floren-  vexa£,on‘  . 
tines  were  inclined  to  fubmit.  Being  filled  with 
vexation,  he  refolved  to  quit  Italy,  where  he 
died,  repenting  of  his  having  followed  the  ad- 
vice  of  forne  people,  who,  on  -pretence  of  religion, 

laid  he,  propagated  their  own  chimeras.  Saint 

VOL.  IV.  g  t>  •  1 
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Bridget  of  Sweden,  a  nun  at  Rome,  had  like** 
wife  laboured  effectually  to  draw  the  pope  from 
Avignon. 


CHAP.  II. 

Beginning  of  the  Schism. - Revolutions  at 

Naples  and  in  Hungary. — Troubles  in 
France  ^England. 

ELEVEN  days  after  the  death  of  Gregory 
XI.  came  on  the  fatal  election,  which  oc- 

the  great*  cafioned  a  fchifm  of  forty  years.  The  Romans 
fchifm.  a  tumultuous  manner  lurrounded  the  con¬ 

clave,  to  demand  a  pontiff  of  their  own  nation, 
threatening  to  offer  violence  to  the  cardinals,  if 
they  were  not  immediately  gratified.  Thearch- 
bifhop  of  Bari,  a  Neapolitan,  afterwards  fa- 
Urban  vi!  mous  under  the  name  of  Urban  VI.  was  chofen, 
followed  by  anc]  his  eleftion  proclaimed  to  be  the  work  of 

that  ot  .  .  r  .  .  ,  . 

clement  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  was  obeyed  three  months, 
ViI*  as  lawful  pope,  and  lilcewife  acknowledged  as 
fuch  by  fix  cardinals,  who  remained  at  Avig¬ 
non  :  But  he  icon  rendered  himfelffo  odious  by 
his  haughty,  harfh  temper,  and  mdifcreet  fever- 
ky,  that  the  cardinals  retired  to  Anagni,  de¬ 
clared  the  election  forced,  and  therefore  null, 
and  proceeded  to  a  new  one,  at  Fondi,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  ;  where  they  made  choice 
of  Robert,  fon  of  the  count  of  Geneva,  a  re¬ 
lation,  by  blood  or  marriage,  to  fome  of  the 

greateft 
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grcateft  princes,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement 
VII.  Three  Italians,  who  were  the  only  car¬ 
dinals  of  that  country,  had  been  fraudulently 
feduced  to  the  conclave,  by  a  feparate  promile 
made  to  each  of  them  of  being  chofen  pontiff; 
a  difagreeable  circumftance  in  fuch  an  import¬ 
ant  bufinefs. 

Nothing  was  more  difficult  to  decide  than  « 

t  •  l  i  .  .Europe  di- 

which  was  the  true  pope  ;  and  in  that  Hate  of  vided  be- 
uncertainty,  the  beft  way  probably  would  have  tw“pope8. 
been,  to  have  acknowledged  neither  5  efpecially 
as  it  was  neceflary  to  come  to  that  at  lalt,  in  or¬ 
der  to  put  an  end  to  the  fchifm.  But  men’s 
minds  were  not  yet  fufficiently  informed,  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  their  relinquilhing  a  pope,  though  his 
election  had  been  doubtful.  AH  Europe  was 
divided,  as  the  potentates  happened  to  be  led 
either  by  prejudice  or  intereft.  Charles  V.  of 
France  did  not  decide  till  after  a  long  examina¬ 
tion,  when  he  efpouied  the  part  of  Clement  ; 
while  England,  the  Empire,  &c.  were  for  Ur¬ 
ban.  Such  a  divifion  might  fupply  the  place  of 
other  caufes  of  animofity. 

While  thefe  two  pontiffs  thundered  curfes  and 
anathemas  againft  each  other,  engaged  in  a  moft  ittifLel 
urious  war,  diltradled  the  confciences  of  men, 
md  difturbed  the  government  of  kingdoms,  «‘nts.° 
:ach  of  them  reckoned  a  number  of  faints  on 
heir  fide,  of  whofe  revelations  and  miracles  they 
aoafted,  as  proofs  of  the  goodnefs  of  their- 
aufe.  Catharine  of  Sienna  wrote  every  where 
n  favour  of  Urban  j  and,  in  her  letter  to  the 
ting  of  France,  called  the  cardinals,  who  were 
avourers  of  Clement,  devils  incarnate.  Such  a 

G  2  powerful 
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powerful  authority  required  a  counterpoife,  and 
fome  equally  ftrong  were  oppofed  to  it  ;  but 
the  great  miracle  would  have  been,  to  aft  with, 
temper. 

The  pontifical  armies  fought  in  Italy  with 
various  fuccefs.  Clement*  who  had  taken 
Rome,  was  driven  out  by  the  Romans,  and 
fettled  at  Avignon,  to  ruin  France.  Urban 
made  ufe  of  vidtory  like  a  tyrant  and^  Joanna 
the  firft,  the  famous  queen  of  Naples,  whofe 
unfortunate  beginnings  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  having  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  his  op¬ 
ponent,  very  foon  felt  the  effects  of  his  ven¬ 
geance.  Fie  declared  her  a  heretick,  guilty  of 
high  treafon,  depofed  her,  and  gave  her  king¬ 
dom  to  her  coufin  Charles  Durazzo.  After 
that  prince  had  promifed  to  yield  Capua  to 
Francis  Prignano,  the  pope's  nephew.  Urban 
VI.  Ibid  the  domain  of  the  church,  and  even 
the  confecrated  plate,  to  facilitate  the  conqueft. 
The  haughty  pontiff  preferred  the  fortune  of 
his  nephew  to  all  other  confederations. 

Joanna  had  no  children,  though  four  times 
Anjou! ce  °f  married  ;  and,  being  defirous  to  find  an  heir 
capable  of  defending  her,  adopted  Louis  duke 
of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  Charles  V.  but  the 
death  of  the  king  of  France,  in  1380,  the  fame 
year  of  the  adoption,  delayed  the  expedted  affift- 
ance.  Durazzo  having  the  way  paved  for  him 
Durazzo  by  Urban,  who  had  crowned  him  at  Rome,  and 
pL^and  fown  fedition  at  Naples,  arrived  , there  with  an 
death.er  C°  army*  Otho  of  Bruniwick,  the  queen’s  huf- 
band,  was  defeated  and  made  prifoner,  and  the 
queen  obliged  to  furrender.  The  conqueror  con- 
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fulted  Louis  king  of  Hungary  on  the  fate  of  that 
wretched  princefs  ;  who  replied,  that  fhe  de- 
ferved  the  fame  death  with  Andrew  of  Hungary, 
her  firft  hufband  ■,  and,  in  1382,  Joanna  was 
either  fmothered  or  firangled. 

The  duke  of  Anjou  having  in  the  mean  time  Unf«tu- 
got  poffeffion  of  the  treafures  of  Charles  the  2u?o“oPf* 
Wife,  and  being  mafter  of  the  kingdom  for  duke  of* 
lome  months,  in  quality  of  regent,  opprefied  J°U’ 
the  people,  by  raifing  fupplies  for  his  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Italy.  Having  received  the  inveltiture 
of  Naples  from  the  pope  of  Avignon,  he  did 
not  doubt  of  fecuring  the  throne  by  his  great 
preparations  ;  but  he  only  found  his  grave  in 
La  Puglia,  where  almott  his  whole  army  perill¬ 
ed  from  want,  difeafes,  and  the  fword  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  1  he  titles  of  this  fecond  houfeof  Anjou, 
which,  were  constantly  kept  up  from  motives  of 
ambition,  and  always  failed  from  mifconduft, 
continued  fatal  to  France, 

When  the  new  king  of  Naples  found  himfelf  ,, 
firmly  eftablifhed,  he  carefully  avoided  making  Urban, 
good  his  promife  made  to  Prignano,  though  Hived  by 
both  urged  and  threatened  by  Urban,  who  was  Durazi0> 
equally  infolent  and  imprudent,  and  came  in 
perfon  to  negotiate,  or  rather  to  command. 

Chai  ies,  after  having  held  the  bridle  of  his  horfe, 
according  to  cuftom,  caufed  the  pontiff  to  be 
made  prifoner.  An  apparent  reconciliation  was 
very  loon  followed  by  a  frefh  rupture  ;  when 
Urban,  who  was  belieged  in  Nocera,  appeared 
at  his  window  three  times  every  dav,  and  by  the 
found  of  the  bell,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,'  reg-  ' 
ulariy  excommunicated  the  king  and  his  army. 
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He  gave  vent  to  his  rage  upon  five  or  fix  cardi¬ 
nals,  whom  he  fufpe&ed  of  treafon,  becaufe 
they  advifed  him  to  make  peace  ;  condemned 
them  to  the  mod  cruel  torments ;  and,  while  the 
dean  of  the  college  was  put  to  the  torture,  affift- 
ed  in  perfon,  reading  the  holy  office.  After  fo 
many  a<fts  of  violence,  he  fled  to  Genoa,  drag¬ 
ging  them  along  half  dead  in  his  train,  and  at 
laft  freed  himfelf  from  all  apprehenfions  by 
their  murder.  It  was  in  this  manner  the  title 
of  pope  was  fupported  by  a  ferocious  tyrant, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  other  pope  fet  no 
bounds  to  his  rapacity. 

The  crown  Charles  Durazzo  did  not  long  enjoy  a  crown 

of  Hungary  ftained  with  blood.  Louis  of  Hungary  died 

ottered  to  .  ,  .  ~  .  T  T  D„  J 

Durazzo,  without  lilue  male,  and  the  Hungarians  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  daughter  heirefs,  by  the  name 
of  King  'Mary ,  That  people,  who  were  ftill 

uncivilized,  would  not  have  fubmitted  to  a 
woman,  but  for  the  refpedt  they  paid  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Louis.  The  female  king  was  not  of  age, 
and  her  mother  governed,  or  rather  gave  up 
the  cares  of  government  to  a  nobleman.  The 
nobility  began  with  murmuring,  and  very  foon 
proceeded  to  rebellion  ;  when  they  made  an  offer 
of  the  crown  to  the  king  of  Naples,  who  was  de- 
fcended  from  the  reigning  family. 

That  prince,  intoxicated  with  fuccefs,  having 
accepted  the  offer,  notwithstanding  the  prudent 
remonflrances  of  his  wife,  under  an  exteriour  of 
friendffiip,  prefented  himfelf  at  Buda,  and  fo 
far  fucceeded,  as  to  get  himfelf  crowned  ;  but 
was  affaffinated  a  few  months  after,  in  the  year 
1386.  The  Hungarians  repenting  of  their  re¬ 
bellion, 


He  accepts, 
and  is  af- 
fafiinated. 
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rebellion,  proclaimed  Mary  anew,  together  with 
her  hufband  Sigifmond,  fon  of  Charles  IV. 
who  afterwards  fucceeded  to  the  empire.  Young 
Ladiflas,  fon  of  Charles,  fucceeded  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  with  the  content  of  Urban,  to 
whom  a  promife  was  made  of  whatever  lands 
he  pleafed  for  his  relations  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  pope  Clement  gave  the  inveftiture  of  that 
Hate  to  Louis  II,  fon  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  ; 
which  opened  a  new  fource  for  war  and  misfor¬ 
tunes. 

England  and  France  were  then  in  adeplora-  Troubles  m 
ble  fituation,  where  nothing  was  to  be  fee n  but  unfernd 
difcord  and  confufion.  The  uncles  of  Richard  Richard  IL 
II.  who  directed  the  affairs  of  government,  were 
lefs  attentive  to  the  good  of  the  publick,  than 
the  fecurity  of  their  own  interefts.  In  the  year 
1381,  the  people  in  the  country,  being  enraged 
at  the  impofition  of  a  new  tax,  entered  into  a  The  people 
rebellion,  to  which  they  were  chiefly  excited  by  Sfonby 
a  Francifcan,  a  fanatical  preacher,  whofe  max-  fri^naticai 
ims  of  equality  and  perfect  freedom  heightened 
the  fenfe  of  their  misfortunes.  He  inceffantiy 
repeated, 

When  Adam  delved ,  and  Eve  fp an , 

Who  was  then  a  gentleman  ? 

Thefe  rebels  committed  horrid  exceffes  even  in 
London  ;  but  like  the  Jaques  in  France,  beino* 
deftitute  both  of  a  leader  and  difeipline,  they 
were  foon  obliged  to  fubmir. 

The  weaknelsof  the  king,  his  blind  complai-  ^,ns 
fance  for  his  favourites,  and  his  anxiety  to  lhake  authority, 
off  the  yoke  under  which  he  was  kept  by  his 

uncles, 
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uncles,  expo  fed  him  to  the  mod:  dangerous 
broils  ;  he  was  {tripped  of  all  authority,  and  his 
minifters  condemned  and  executed  ;  but,  hav¬ 
ing  at  length  attained  the  age  of  twenty  two, 
lie  declared  himlelf  major,  and  for  fome  time 
appeared  to  be  the  fovereign,  while  the  pit  was 
into  which  he  was  one  day  to  fall. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  France  would 
have  taken  advantage  of  thefe  difturbances,  if 
Chanes  V.  had  been  dill  alive;  but  after  the 
*  death  of  that  great  king,  all  was  cabal  and  dif- 
tradion  ;  his  brothers,  the  dukes  of  Anjou, 
Berri,  and  Burgundy,  uncles  of  the  young  king 
Charles  VI.  by  their  infatiable  rapacity  op- 
prefTed  the  people,  and  from  the  faults  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  nation  was  daily  more  and  more 
infeded  with  a  fpirit  of  rebellion.  The  king 
carried  the  war  into  Flanders,  where  the  people 
had  rebelled  againd  their  prince,  who  was  fa¬ 
ther  in  law  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and 
having  defeated  the  Flemings  at  Rofheck,  in 
1382,  returned  to  chaftife  the.Parifians,  or  rath¬ 
er  gave  them  up  to  the  tyranny  of  his  un¬ 
cles,  who  guided  him  as  they  pleafed.  During 
the  deftrudive  expedition  of  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
into  Italy,  fome  ruinous  preparations  were 
making  to,  attack  England,  and  all  thefe  ex- 
penfes  were  thrown  away  ;  in  one  word,  the 
kingdom  feemcd  to  be  governed  by  blindnefs, 
diftradion,  and  padion. 

That  monfter  of  wickednefs,  Charles  the 
Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  formed  a  dedgn  to  poi- 
fon  the  whole  royal  family  ;  but  his  projed  was 
difcovered,  and  he  perifhed  by  an  accident, 

which 
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which  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  ftriking  in- 
ftance  of  divine  wrath.  The  parliament  began 
his  trial  after  his  death,  but  fuch  a  ridiculous 
proceeding  could  produce  no  confequences. 

At  lad,  Charles  VI.  refolving  to  govern,  The  king  at 
,  ,  .  ,  .  1  j  •  1  la  ft  wanted 

took  the  reins  into  his  own  hands,  in  the  year -to  govern. 

1388,  and,  if  he  had  been-prudent,  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  might  have  been  recovered  ; 
but  being  of  a  paffionate,  inconf  derate,  vola¬ 
tile  temper,  though  benevolent,  generous,  and 
valiant,  he  could  only  increafe  the  mifchief  in 
fuch  a  critical  conjuncture,  when  principles  and 
all  fenfe  of  duty  were  forgotten. 

•The  fchifoi  was  not  the  lighted  fcourge  with  Crufade  of 
which  the  different  nations  were  afflicted.  Ur-  UrbaaVJt* 
ban  VI.  publifhed  a  crufade  againft  Clement 
and  the  Clementines .  An  Englifh  bifflop,  who 
was  general  of  this  crufade,  attacked  Flanders, 
though  the  Flemings  were  Urbanifls  ;  but  was 
driven  from  thence  by  Charles  VI.  who  pro¬ 
tected  the  earl,  as  being  his  vaffal.  Clement,  Extortions, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  fupport  his  court,  which  yj:iement 
confided  of  thirty  fix  cardinals,  pillaged  the 
church  of  France.  A  monk,  whom  he  en- 
truded  with  his  power,  demanded  one  half  of 
the  revenue  of  all  the  benefices,  and  was  or¬ 
dered  to  deprive  whoever  made  any  oppofition. 

The  outcries  of  the  clergy,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  univerfity,  obliged  the  crown  to 
publifh  an  ediCt  againft  fuch  enormous  extor¬ 
tions  \  but  the  king  fent  the  firft  prefident  to  the 
pope,  and  went  in  perfon  to  vide  him  at  Avig¬ 
non,  either  with  a  defign  to  pacify  his  refent- 
ment,  or  calm  his  furrow. 

.  It 
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It  was  a  vain  expectation,  that  the  death  of 
Urban,  which  happened  in  1389,  would  put  an 
end  to  the  war  about  the  pontificate ;  for  the 
Italian  cardinals  chofe  Boniface  IX.  to  fucceed 
hiiii,  and  all  tne  difgraceful  outrages  were  re¬ 
newed.  However,  it  ferved  to  divert  Charles 
VI.  fiom  a  prepolierous  Icheme  of  a  crufade 
again  It  the  d  urks,  as  ne  was  made  to  believe,  that 
it  was  better  to  employ  his  arms  againft  the  fchif- 
maticks,  and  he  relolved  to  make  Italy  fubmit  to 
the  F 1  ench  pope  ;  but  this  defign,  which  was  not 
more  reafonable  than  the  former,  was  abandon¬ 
ed  tor  another  aft  of  imprudence,  which  brought 
on  mod  dreadful  confequences.  Peter  de  Cra- 
on  having  affaffinated  Cliffon  the  conftable,  fled 
for  an  afylum  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne  ;  and, 
though  Cliffon  recovered  of  his  wounds,  the 
King  was  no  lefs  defirous  of  revenge.  He 
theretore  marched  with  an  army  againft  the 
duke,  when  the  excefiive  heat,  and  a  fright  oc- 
cafioned  by  feme  accidents,  made  him  lofe  his 
fenfes;  which  misfortune  was- the  more  dreadful, 
as  the  diforder  continued  thirty  years,  with  only 
iome  lucid  intervals,  fufficient  to  make  him  feel 
all  the  horrours  of  his  fituation. 

The  king  of  England,  expofed  to  rebellions 
at  home,  was  incapable  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  fituation  of  affairs  in  France,  and,  wifhino- 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Charles  VI.  de^ 
mandedand  obtained  his  daughter  Ifabella  in 
marriage.  He  concluded  a  truce  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  for  a  fum  of  money  reftored 
Breit  and  Cherbourg,  which  had  been  given  up 
to  the  Englilh  during  t;he  preceding  reign. 

The 
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The  two  kings  had  an  interview,  at  which  they 
agreed  to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the 
fchifm,  which  was  the  general  with  of  the  whole 
chriltian  world  ;  but  an  obftruflion  was  found 
in  the  ambition  of  the  pontiffs,  which  neither 
reafon  nor  religion  could  overcome. 


Tbe  univer¬ 
fity  of  Paris 
endeavours 
to  put  an 
end  to  the 

of  the  churches.  The  univerfity  of  Paris,  fchifm* 
which  was  (till  increafing  in  power,  fufFering 
from  his  rapacity,  and  likewife  feeling  for  the 
publick  calamities,  propofed  three  methods  for 
concluding  the  difpute  :  Either  that  both  ri¬ 
vals  fhould  refign  ;  or  come  to  a  compromife, 
according  to  the  decision  of  fame  chofen  arbi¬ 
trators  ;  or,  as  the  laft  refource,  fubmit  to 
the  fentence  of  the  general  council.  The  king, 
or  rather  the  duke  de  Berri,  having  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  thefe  remonftrances,  the  fchools  were 
lhut  up.  The  univerfity  thought  this  feditious 
proceeding  lawful,  when  they  were  diffatisfied ; 
and,  and  from  the  power  of  prejudice,  it  almoft 
conftantly  fucceeded.  The  memorial  which 
they  fent  to  Clement  VII.  accompanied  by  a 
fpirited  letter,  occafioned  the  mod  mortal  vex¬ 
ation  to  the  pontiff,  who  died  foon  after. 

Each  of  the  cardinals  of  Avignon  took  an  1394, 
oath,  when  in  the  conclave,  to  renounce  the  o^cIJSs 
pontificate  after  the  election,  if  the  majority  after  the 
thought  that  nccefiary  for  the  extinftion  of  the  Clement, 
fchifm.  Peter  Luna,  a  native  of  Arragon,  was 
chofen,  and  took  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.  “ct,r- 
Having  been  legate  at  Paris  and  in  Spain,  he 

*  /*  1 1  breaks  it, 

artfully 


Clement,  while  he  pretended  to  wifh  fo 
peace,  was  not  the  lead  obdinate  in  maintaining 
his  dignity,  and  inceffantly  extorted  the  revenue 
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artfully  concealed  his  ambition  under  a  made 
of  zeal,  which  he  let  drop  as  foon  as  he  had  af- 
fumed  the  tiara.  The  publick,  dazzled  by  ap¬ 
pearances,  at  firft  believed  him  to  be  fincerelv 
inclined  to  peace,  and,  in  thatperfuafion,  he  was 
readily  acknowledged  ;  but  three  princes  of  the 
blood  of  France,  accompanied  by  feveral  prel¬ 
ates  and  learned  men,  made  a  fruitlefs  vifit  to 
ms  court,  to  exhort  him  to  refign,  as  the  only 
ftep  proper  to  be  taken  ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
all  the  cardinals  concurred  in  the  fame  opinion. 
He  declared  by  a  bull  that  abdication  was  a  new 
method,  and,  by  following  it,  he  was  afraid 
of  offending  heaven.  Neither  he  nor  Boniface, 
notwithftanding  all  the  intreaties  which  were 
made  by  crowned  heads,  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  humble  their  pride  at  the  expenfe  of 
their  dignity  i  yet,  to  hear  them,  they  only  lift- 
ened  to  the  voice  of  religion  and  duty. 

If  the  fovereigns  had  poffeffed  either  under- 
ftanding  or  courage,  nothing  was  eafier  than  to 
have  cut  this  Gordian  knot.  France  fet  the  ex¬ 
ample  in  a  national  council,  which  determined 
on  a  neutrality  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the 
prefentation  to  benefices  was  reftored  to  the  or¬ 
dinaries,  and  a  prohibition  ifiued  againlt  fending 
money  to  Benedict,  or  paying  him  any  obedi¬ 
ence,  accompanied  with  an  order  for  all  the 
king  s  fubjecds  to  leave  his  court  ;  fo  that  the 
Galilean  church  was  governed,  as  formerly,  by 
its  own  bifhops.  But  this  reafonable  fyftem  did 
not  1  aft  long  ;  for  it  was  condemned  by  a  part 
oi  the  nobles  and  clergy,  perhaps  becaufe  the 
reft  had  approved  of  it.  The  univerfity  of 

Touloufe^ 
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Touloufe,  in  particular,  treated  as  fcandalous 
what  the  univerfity  of  Paris  thought  the  greateft 
good.  Befides,  fo  blind  was  fuperftition,  that 
notwithstanding  the  king’s  exprefs  prohibition, 
the  French  flocked  in  crowds  to  Rome,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  jubilee  of  Boniface  IX.  though  he  had 
never  been  acknowledged  by  the  nation.  Ben¬ 
edict  was  befieged  in  his  palace  of  Avignon 
by  the  marefchal  de  Boucicault,  and  was  fome 
time  a  prifoner.  He  again  deceived  both  princes 
and  people  :  The  Caftilians  and  French  again 
acknowledged  him,  and  this  triumph  render¬ 
ed  him  more  untradable. 

That  the  pafftons  fhould  be  difplayed  with  fo 
much  force  in  church  affairs,  is  not  at  all  fur- 
prifing,  when  even  religious  ideas  alone,  if 
mifapplied,  can  ltrongly  agitate  the  human 
heart  ;  but  here  was  a  contention  for  power 
and  the  higheft  dignity.  What  ferment  was 
not  to  be  expeded  from  a  mixture  of  fpirituals 
with  temporals,  with  an  addition  of  every  in¬ 
flammable  matter,  which  could  put  the  minds, 
fouls,  and  fenfes  of  men  in  agitation  . 


We  mult 
not  be  fur* 
prifed  th sit, 
paflion  in¬ 
termingled 
in  this  af¬ 
fair. 
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The  Emperour  Wenceslas  depcfed. — Richard 
II.  King  of  England,  depofed . — The  Fac¬ 
tions  ^/Orleans  ^Burgundy  in  France. 
Council  of  Pisa.- — Sjgismond  Emperour . 


The  empe¬ 
rour  Wen- 
cellas  ali¬ 
enates  all 
that  re¬ 
mained  of 
the  impe¬ 
rial  domain 
in  Italy. 


'He  wants  to 
make  the 
two  popes 
abdicate. 


AMIDS  r  the  horrours  occafioned  by  the 
fchifm,  new  revolutions  happened  in  dif¬ 
ferent  dates.  The  emperour  Wenceflas,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  his  father  Charles  IV. 
alienated  what  remained  of  the  imperial  do¬ 
main  in  Italy,  from  whence  it  wasfcarce  longer 
poffible  to  derive  any  advantage.  He  created 
Galeazzo  Vifconti  duke  of  Milan,  count  of  Pa¬ 
via,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  referving  nothing 
to  himfelf  but  the  precarious  rights  of  liege  lord. 
Some  of  the  electors,  provoked  at  this  alienation, 
entered  into  a  league  againd  him  ;  but  too  little 
effected  by  their  intrigues,  he  went  to  Reims  in 
the  year  1398,  to  concert  rneafures  with  the 
king  ot  France  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
fchif  m.  He  took  upon  himfelf,  as  avowee  of 
the  Roman  church, to  prefs  the  abdication  of 
the  two  popes  ;  but  that  of  Rome,  Boniface  IX. 
prevented  the  blow,  by  exciting  the  three  eccle- 
fiadical  electors  to  join  in  open  rebellion  againd 
him.  The  count  Palatine  joined  them,  and 
the  confpirators  were  animated  and  directed  by 
the  nuncios  of  Boniface,  till  at  lad  Wenceflas 
was  folemnly  depofed  in  1400,  “  for  having 
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€C  difftp cited  the  imperial  domain  ;  for  neglect¬ 
ing  the  cares  of  government ,  leading  a  life 
unworthy  of  the  imperial  dignity y  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  permitting  dogs  to  fleep  in  his  chain- 
<c  ber.”  v 

Is  it  probable,  that  his  accufers  would  have 
flopped  at  fuch  imputations,  if  he  had  been 
the  monfler  he  has  been  reprefented  by  the 
monks-  ?  His  fubje&s,  the  Bohemians,  pro¬ 
voked  at  his  having  prevented  them  from  plun¬ 
dering  and  maffacring  the  Jews,  kept  him  four 
months  in  prifon.  By  adhering  to  the  council 
of  Pifa,  which  was  held  againft  the  two  popes, 
as  I  fhall  foon  have  occafion  to  mention,  and 
granting  protedlion  to  the  famous  John  Hus, 
he  undoubtedly  made  himfelf  infamous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  oppofite  party. 

Robert  count  Palatine,  having  been  raifed 
to  the  imperial  dignity  by  the  cabal,  under¬ 
took,  with  the  help  of  the  people  of  Lucca 
and  Florence,  to  bring  down  the  power  of  the 
family  of  Vifconti  \  but  he  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  Italy  only  to  lofe  a  battle  near  lake 
Garda.  However,  he  kept  pofleftion  of  the 
crown,  which  ftill  feemed  to  belong  to  Wen- 
ceflas,  who  renounced  it  after  the  death  of  the 
ufurper. 

A  revolution  ftill  more  bloody  happened  in 
England.  The  duke  of  Gloucefter,  uncle  #of 
Richard  II.  a  man  of  an  artful,  turbulent  dif- 
pofition,  had  already  ftirred  up  the  minds  of 
the  people  againft  his  weak  nephew,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  France  ; 
and  certainly  would  have  dethroned  him,  if 

the 
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the  rebel  had  not  been  feized,  and  privately 
put  to  death,  before  preparation  could  be  made 
Henry  auke  for  his  trial.  The  young  duke  of  Lancafler, 

or  Lancal-  r  ~  j  •  1 

ter.  the  king  s  ccuhn,  lucceeded  better  in  a  fimilar 
attempt.  Richard  had  unjuftly  feized  his  pat¬ 
rimony  ;  and  the  duke,  fecure  of  the  popular 
favour  from  his  reputation  of  courage  and 
piety,  fet  up  the  ftandard  of  rebellion  againlt 
the  king,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  his 
perfon. 

j.399.  Richard  was  accufed  before  the  parliament, 

the  kinfeSto  W^en  f°me  a&s  of  arbitrary  power,  more  fre- 
ledepoied,  quent  in  the  reign  cf  Edward  III.  and  eafily 

vindicated  by  the  conftant  outrages  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  afforded  a  pretence  for  the  fentence  by 

and  fuc-  w^ch  he  was  depofcd.  Ele  died  a  violent 
ceeds  him  death  fome  time  after,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
unjuft  y*  his  opprefFor,  Henry  IV.  to  the  prejudice  of 
Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the  lawful 
heir  of  the  crown,  by  right  of  primogeniture. 
Henry  iuppreffed  feveral  rebellions  by  the 
j.oiiards  power  of  his  arms.  From  policy,  he  facrificed 
persecuted,  the  Lollards  to  the  clergy,  though  they  had 
been  protected  by  his  father  ;  and  it  would 
feem,  that  he  himfelf  did  not  difapprove  their 
dodtrine.  The  parliament  declared,  that  they 
defcrved  to  be  burnt  as  hereticks  j  yet  the 
grounds  of  their  herefy  were  one  day  to  lerve  as 
the  foundation  of  the  religion  of  the  Englifh 
church.  Thus  do  nations  change  their  ideas. 

In  Prance,  where  the  manners  of  the  people 
hut  disorder  were  lefs  barbarous,  the  publick  calamities  were 
tn  France.  not  jeps  dreadful.  The  madnefs  of  Charles  VI. 

feemed  to  have  turned  the  heads  of  the  whole 


nation. 
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nation.  Magick  was  employed  to  effett  a  cure, 
and  was  intruded'  to  a  couple  of  monks,  who 
were  importers,  and  rather  added  to  the  difor- 
der.  They  accufed  the  duke  of  Orleans  of 
having  contributed  to  it  by  malice,  and  were 
hanged  after  they  had  confefled  their  guilt. 

The  faftions  of  the  different  princes,  who  con¬ 
tended  for  the  management  of  publick  affairs, 
tore  the  monarchy  in  pieces.  Queen  Ifabella  of  ifabeih  of 
Bavaria,  a  faithlefs  wife  and  unnatural  mother,  Bavana* 
trampled  upon  every  duty,  and  facrificed  all 
to  her  paffions.  After  the  death  of  Philip  duke  ukes  of 
of  Burgundy,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Burgundy^ 
the  king,  and  the  queen’s  gallant,  feized  the 
government,  that  he  might  opprefs  the  people 
with  odious  extortions.  John,  furnamed  the 
fearlejs ,  the  new  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  from 
his  charadter  was  more  dangerous,  openly  op- 
pofed  him,  and  by  an  apparent  zeal  inflamed 
the  rage  of  the  people.  Befide  the  eftates 
which  John  inherited  from  his  father,  he  pof* 
felled  Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  &c.  in  right 
of  his  wife,  fo  that  few  monarchs  equalled  him 
in  power  and  riches. 

That  revengeful  prince  facrificed  every  thing, 
even  his  honour,  to  implacable  hatred.  After 
pretending  to  be  reconciled  to  the  duke  of  Or-  The  aSe 
leans,  having  taken  the  facrament,  and  in  token  aLmtlled 
of  friendship  flept  in  the  fame  bed  with  him,  lo*“ 
he  caufed  him  to  be  aflfaffinated  in  one  of  the  ^ 
flreets  of  Paris.  He  then  withdrew,  but  very 
foon  returned,  as  if  in  triumph,  and  procured 
permtffion  to  juftify  himfelf  in  publick.  John 
Petit,  a  doftor  of  the  univerfity,  pronounced 
VOL.  IV.  H  an 
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His  apology  an  abfurd  difcourfe  in  prefence  of  the  dauphin* 
doctor of’-the  which  he  c ft abli ftj ed  the  dodlrine  of  tvran-* 

umverfity.  nicide  by  twelve  arguments,  in  honour  of  the 
twelve  apofties,,  and  concluded  with  faying, 
that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  deferved  praife  and 
rewards,  like  St.  Michael,  who  killed  the  del'll, 
or  Phineas,  who  killed  Zimri.  We  may  ob- 
ferve,  by  the  bye,  that  the  fanaticks  always  con¬ 
federated  murder  by  examples  taken  from  the 
Bible  :  So  apt  are  men  to  run  wild,  when  rea- 
fon  and  humanity  are  excluded  from  their  re¬ 
ligious  ideas  ;  that  is,  when  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  lpirit  of  the  true  religion. 

Murdering  Though  nobody  ventured  to  combat  this 
Elions.  crjminai  apology,  and  though  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  had  received  his  pardon,  yet  he 
could  not  but  expedt  dreadful  reprifals.  The 
young  duke  of  Orleans  burnt  with  impatience 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  ;  and  the 
count  d’Armagnack,  afterwards  conftable,  who 
had  married  his  daughter,  affifted  him  with  all 
his  power  :  So  that  the  Burgundians  and  Ar- 
magnacks  fignalized  themfelves  by  their  horrid 
exccffes,  and  Paris  fwam  in  blood.  In  fhort, 
every  thing  confpired  the  defirudtion  of  the 
monarchy.  ^ 

The  fchifm  The  church  continued  to  be  diftrafted  by  the 
from'X^  fchifm,  and  endlefs  mifehiefs  were  the  con- 
fecluence  thefe  violent  agitations ;  becaufc 
Boniface  neither  the  people  nor  their  eovernours  were 
cent  vii.  guided  by  any  rational  principles.  Among 
rydx?i?g°~  otber  fchemes  for  procuring  money,  Boniface 
conceived  that  of  felling  the  reverfion  of  bene¬ 
fices  to  whoever  would  purchafe,  them.  He 

died 
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died  in  the  year  1404,  and  Innocent  VII.  his 
fucceffor,  like  the  reft,  refufed  to  abdicate, 
which  was  ftill  fruidefsly  propofed.  Grego¬ 
ry  XII.  (Corario,  a  noble  Venetian)  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Innocent  VII.  in  1406,  was  no  lefs  ob- 
ftinate,  though  fourfcore  years  of  age.  Thefe 
pontiffs,  and  their  rival,  the  haughty  Bene¬ 
dict  XIII.  deceived  all  Europe  by  promifes  of  * 
an  union,  which  terminated  only  in  denounc¬ 
ing  frefli  anathemas. 

At  lalt,  France  having  refumed  her  fcheme  „ 

of  neutrality,  Benedict  fled  from  Avignon,  and  pi°fa?cii 
the  cardinals  of  the  two  popes,  irritated  by  the 
conduCt  of  both,  united,  and  convoked  a  gen¬ 
eral  council  at  Pifa,  to  which  the  competitors 
were  fummoned.  As  they  took  care  not  to 
appear,  they  were  declared  guilty  of  contu¬ 
macy,  and  depofed  ;  and  Alexander  V.  a  man  of  Alexander 
the  mod  obfcure  birth,  who  had  begged  his  ^pe/be- 
bread  in  his  youth,  was  chofen.  He,  and  all  j^reih8 
the  cardinals,  entered  into  an  engagement, 
that  the  council  flhould  not  rife  till  the  church 
fhould  be  reformed  both  in  its  head  and  mem¬ 
bers  :  Yet  he  diflblved  it,  declaring,  that  the 
reformation  could  not  take  place  at  prefent, 
but  fliould  be  referred  to  the  firft  general  coun¬ 
cil,  which  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  1412. 

What  probability  of  accomplifhing  a  refor¬ 
mation  incompatible  with  the  interefts  of  the 
head,  and  the  principal  members  of  the  church  ? 

All  the  effefts  produced  by  the  meeting  of  the 
general  council  at  Pifa,  which  an  angry  writer 
called  a  conventicle  of  devils ,  was  the  creating 
a  third  pope. 

H  2  Alexander 
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His  a&ions.  Alexander  was  of  the  order  of  Brother  Mi¬ 
nors,  and  by  a  bull  confirmed  their  pernicious 
privileges,  even  giving  up  all  who  dared  to  op- 
pole  them  to  the  fecular  power.  By  another 
bull,  he  declared  Ladiflas,  who  efpoufed  the 
caufe  of  Gregory  XII.  depofed  from  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Sicily.  He  feat  a  legate  to  extort 
tenths  from  France  ;  but  there  they  had  the 
prudence  to  prohibit  the  payment,  though  the 
new  pope  was  acknowledged. 

Dc*th  of  Gregory  found  a  zealous  defender  in  Robert, 
rouriTobert.  w^°  AM  kept  pofTefllon  of  the  empire.  The 
Germans  who  were  difiatisfied  with  that  pope^ 
kept  at  a  diftance  from  his  protedtor,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  a  formidable  confpiracy  againlt  him  ; 
but  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1410,  prevented  their  defigns.  Wenceflas, 
reduced  to  his  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  after  fome 
fruitlefs  attempts  to  recover  the  imperial 
throne,  renounced  it,  upon  condition  of  its  be¬ 
ing  given  to  a  prince  of  his  family.  Two 
elections,  the  one  in  favour  of  his  coufin  the 
margrave  of  Moravia,  and  the  other  of  Sigif- 
mond  king  of  Hungary,  his  brother,  threat¬ 
ened  a  civil  war  ;  but  the  firft  dying  foon  after 
his  elcdlion,  the  votes  were  united  in  favour  of 
Sigifmond,  a  zealous,  indefatigable  prince,  who 
alone  could  reiiore  the  peace  of  the  church, 
which  was  the  principal  objedl  of  his  attention. 

The  famous  Barthazar  Coffa,  a  native  of 
Naples,  was  chofen  to  fucceed  Alexander,  by 
the  name  of  John  XXIII.  He  had  been  a 
corfair  in  his  youth,  a  profeflion  morefuitedto 
his  temper  and  manners  than  the  functions  of 
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an  eccleflaftick.  Being  legate  at  Bologna  under 
Boniface  IX.  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  that 
rebellious  city  by  force  of  arms,  and  ruled  like 
a  tyrant.  Under  Alexander  V.  he  drove  the 
troops  of  Ladiflas,  king  of  Naples,  out  of 
Rome,  and  reduced  th^t  city  under  the  author-  * 
ity  of  the  pontiff.  Iking  raifed  to  the  papal  Vam  at- 
throne,  in  1410,  he  united  with  Louis  of  An- 
jou  to  dethrone  Ladiflas  ;  but  that  war,  which  Anjou  upoii 
continued  from  the  death  of  queen  Joanna,  was  s,cily' 
fo  unfortunate,  that,  after  having  gained  a  vic¬ 
tory,  Louis  found  himfelf deftitute  both  of  men 
and  money,  and  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
attempt. 

The  pope  in  vain  publifhed  a  thundering 
bull  againft  Ladiflas,  commanding  all  bifhops,  kin”  Lad!? 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  folemnly  to  las,° 
declare  him  an  excommunicated,  perjured,  re- 
lapfed  heretick,  &c.  at  every  feftiva] ;  and  under 
the  fame  penalty  prohibiting  him  from  burial, 
at  the  fame  time  granting  the  privileges  of  a 
crufade  to  all  who  fhould  take  up  arms  againft 
him  ;  yet  the  next  year,  1412,  he  acknowledged 
Ladiflas  king  of  Naples,  and  even  promifed  to  knowledges 
put  him  in  pofFeflion  of  Sicily,  upon  condition 
that  he  would  abandon  Gregory  XII.  who  Bed 
from  Gaieta  to  Rimini,  where  he  was  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  Charles  Malatefta. 

John  XXIII.  and  Ladiflas  very  foon  quarrel-  He  next 
led  again,  becaufe  the  king  was  not  of  a  humour  maa^wai 
to  be  ruled  by  the  pope  ;  and,  having  come  to  h?m.n 
an  open  rupture  in  1413,  Ladiflas  took  Rome, 
where  he  committed  many  acls  of  violence. 

John 
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John  fled  for  refuge  ro  Bologna,  and  implored 
the  afiiftance  of  the  emperour  Sigifmond,  who 
took  advantage  of  that  circumftance  to  bring 
about  his  fcheme  of  ecclefiaftical  pacification. 
He  earneftly  defired  to  have  a  council  affem- 
bled,  which  might  be  able  to  reform  the  church, 
and  check  the  ambition  of  the  pontiffs.  Sigif¬ 
mond  propofed,  that  it  fhould  be  held  at 
Conftance,  a  city  in  his  own  dominions  ;  but 
the  pope  refufed  to  affemble  it  there.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  at  laft  conftrained  to  give  his  con- 
fent  ;  yet,  after  all,  made  fome  fruitlefs  efforts 
to  elude  it.  During  a  month,  which  was  fpent 
in  holding  a  conference  at  Lodi,  where  John 
always  appeared  in  his  pontificals,  and  Sigif¬ 
mond  in  the  habit  of  a  deacon,  the  prince  at 
laft  wrefted  from  him  the  bull  of  convocation. 
During  thefe  tranfaftions  Ladiflas  died  ;  but  all 
Europe  was  in  commotion  about  the  council, 
wl\ich  the  pope  could  no  longer  put  off. 
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Council  of  Constance  and  its  Consequences. 


WHEN  all  whofe  duty  it  was  to  attend 

the  council  were  aftembled,  a  prodig-  pr0dfgit»u* 
ious  number  of  cardinals,  prelates,  and  dodlors  ;  conftalvce* 
above  a  hundred  fovereign  princes  of  Germany, 
with  the  emperour  at  their  head  ;  twenty  feven 
ambaffadours,  and  innumerable  deputies  from 
all  the  different  ftates  and  communities  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  were  feen  collefted  in  Conftance.  It  is 
not  furprifing,  that  a  croud  of  minftrels  and 
courtefans  fhould  have  followed  this  multitude, 
in  an  age  when  the  lives  even  of  the  clergy 
were  not  the  mo  ft  exemplary.  John  XXIII. 
opened  the  council  at  the  end  of  the  year  1414, 
which  was  ended  by  Martin  V.  in  1418.  We 
fhall  give  fume  idea  of  their  moft  important 
tranfaclions. 

It  was  at  firft  determined,  that  votes  fliould  w  ,  .. 
be  taken  by  nations,  and  not  by  heads  ;  and  for  th? 
there  were  five  nations,  viz.  Germany,  France,  counci*’ 
England,  Italy,  and  afterwards  Spain,  when  the 
Spaniards  gave  up  their  pope  Benedict.  This 
regulation  was  neceffary,  becaufe  the  Italian 
bifhops  alone  outnumbered  all  the  reft.  The 
pope  in  vain  objedled  to  this,  and  likewife  to 
a  propofal  of  giving  a  voice  in  the  deliberations 
to  laymen,  among  whom  a  number  of  learned 
men  were  to  be  found* 

Sigifmond, 
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Xxw.  .  Sigifmond,  who  did  not  love  the  pontiff^ 
aodica,.es.  imagined  that  his  abdication  was  neceffary  to 

put  an  end  to  the  fchifm,  and  the  council  were 

“ndZT  rf  the  fame  °Pinion-  h  was  requifite  that 
John  fhould  fign  a  form  of  refignation  ;  but 

he  had  fcarce  fubferibed  it  when  he  repented. 
Fhe  duke  of  Auftria,  whofe  favour  he  had  pur- 
chafed,  gave  a  tournament  on  purpofe  to  let 
him.  have  an  opportunity  of  making  his  efcape 
in  the  cioud  $  and  in  fact,  the  pope,  difguifed 
in  die  habit  of  a  pofUllion,  with  the  duke  after 
him,  faved  themfelves  by  flight.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  emperour  feized  the  lands  of  the 
His  trial.  dukc  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  council  prepared 
for  the  trial  of  the  pope,  who  was  accufed  of 
feveral  enormous  crimes.  He  was  depofed  as 
fimoniacai,  debauched,  and  incorrigible,  and 
the  fentence  notified  to  him,  for  he^had  been 
taken  at  bnbourg  in  Brifgau.  He  fubmitted, 
and  was  tranfported  to  the  fame  prifon  in 
which  John  Hufs  was  confined,  who  afterwards 
peri  (lied  in  the  flames.  The  fuperiority  of  the 
council  over  the  pope  was  determined  during 
the  fourth  feflion,  foon  after  the  efcape  of 
John  XXIII. 

CrpSory  Gregory  XII.  at  laft  abdicated  ;  but  Peter 
cates, \ut  Luna,  Benedict  XIII.  who  had  taken  fnelter 
xiTufon-  at  Perpignan,  preferved  his  haughty  obftinacy  ; 
tinue^in-  and  though  the  emperour  paid  him  a  vifit,  in 
order  to  prevail  with  him,  it  was  to  no  pur¬ 
pofe.  Being  at  length  abandoned  by  the  kings 
of  Arragon,  Cafiile,  Navarre,  &c.  he  retired 
to  the  cafile  of  Panifcola,  from  whence  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  fulminate  his  excommunications 
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againft  the  whole  world  :  However,  that  did  not 
prevent  his  being  depofed  by  a  fentence  of  the 
council. 

The  popes  being  all  depofed,  now  was  the  The  proper 
time  for  the  council  to  accomplifli  the  grand  ™Xrmaf°r 
fcheme  of  reforming  the  church,  both  in  its  Jion  .was, 
head  and  members  ;  this  was  the  favourable  p’ 
moment,  when  the  particular  intereft  of  the  pa¬ 
pacy  did  not  obftruft  the  general  advantage,  fo 
difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  fuch  an  intereft* 

But  the  cardinals  dreading  that  reformation 
which  they  affedted  to  approve,  alleged  that  it 
ought  to  be  made  by  a  pope,  and  that  one 
fliould  be  elected  for  that  purpofe.  This  opin¬ 
ion  prevailed  inoppofition  to  the  reafons  given 
by  the  emperour,  the  Germans,  and  the  Englifli. 

It  was  fettled,  for  once  only,  that  thirty  depu¬ 
ties  of  the  council  ftiould  concur  in  the  eledlion 
with  the  cardinals  ;  and  Otho  Colonna,  who  E{  ^ 
took  the  name  of  Martin  V.  was  unanimoufly  Martin  V. 
eletfted. 

Experience  very  foon  Ihewed  that  the  Ger-  There  was 
mans  and  Englifli  were  not  miftaken.  Though  ™Qratfoim*~ 
a  number  of  articles  were  agreed  upon  before 
the  pope  was  eledled,  which  they  allowed  to 
ftand  in  need  of  reformation,  fuch  as  annates, 
refervations,  reverfions,  difpenfations,  indulg¬ 
ences,  appeals  to  the  court  of  Rome,  cafes  in 
which  the  pontiff  might  be  corrected  and  de¬ 
pofed,  &c.  yet  no  reformation  took  place,  nor 
was  any  thing  done  but  iffuing  a  few  vague  de¬ 
cretals  on  articles  oflefs  confequence  ;  and  the 
pope  got  rid  of  the  council,  by  appointing  an¬ 
other  to  be  held  at  Pavia,  It  was  ordered  tha£ 
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appointed  ®  general  council  fhould  be  held  in  five  years 
fruitieisiy.  after  this  ;  another  in  feven  years  after  the  fec- 

ond  ;  and,  for  the  future,  one  every  ten  years  • 

out  mult  not  innumerable  obftru&ions,  either 

from  the  pontiffs  or  from  fovereigns,  have  been 

toreleen  which  would  render  this  ordinance  in¬ 
effectual  ? 

John  Huts  manner  in  which  John  Hufs  and  Terome 

theOetby  f  Prague  were  treated  by  the  council  of  Con¬ 
tain.™' is  an  unanfwerable  proof,  if  the  leaft 
doubt  could  be  entertained,  that  bigotry  and 
party  fpint  had  too  great  an  influence  in  church 
affairs,  to  leave  any  poflible  hopes  of  a  purefyf- 
tem  of  legiflation,  at  leaft  till  a  very  diftant  j3e- 
nod.  John  Hufs,  reeftor  of  the  univerfity  of 
Prague,  founded  by  Charles  IV.  and  confefforof 
tne  queen  of  Bohemia,  the  wife  of  Wenceflas,  had 
drawn  upon  himfelf  the  hatred  of  the  Germans 
by  a  Ample  regulation  of  difeipline.  He  ob¬ 
tained,  for  his  countrymen  the  Bohemians,  three 
votes  in  the  univerfity  to  one  of  the  Germans, 
inftead  of  the  Germans  having  three  to  one  of 
the  Bohemians  •,  upon  which,  almoft  forty  thou- 
fand  foreign  ftudents  withdrew  ;  for  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Prague,  like  that  of  Paris,  had  at- 
tract ed  thoufands  of  people,  who  were  lefs 
calculated  for  ftudy,  than  anxious  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  their  academical  privileges. 

He  is  burnt,  1  he  great  misfortune  of  this  theoloo-ian  was 

landing  th at  he  i el i fhed  and  maintained  the  dodtrine  of 

conduct  of  Wickliffe,  efpecially  againft  the  hierarchy.  He 
the  empe-  was  excommunicated  by  John  XXIII.  but,  be- 
ing  provided  with  a  fafe  condudt  from  the  empe- 
rour,  had  the  boldnefs  to  appear  at  Conftance  to 
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vindicate  hisconduft  and  his  fentiments.  The 
pafiport  did  not  fave  him  from  being  put  in  prif- 
on ;  he  was  profecuted,  his  books  condemned, 
opinions  were  afcribed  to  him  which  he  denied, 
and  he  offered  to  explain  the  reft  ;  but  modera¬ 
tion  was  forgotten,  and  the  council  infilled  that 
he  Ihould  abfolutely  retratt,  which  he  pofitively 
refufed.  Being  degraded  and  delivered  over  to 
the  fecular  power,  even  by  order  of  Sigifmond, 
he  fuffered  the  cruel  punifhment  of  fire. 

His  difciple,  Jerome  of  Prague,  a  man  offu-  Jerome  .r 
periour  merit,  had  recanted,  but,  animated  by 
the  courage  of  John  Hufs,  retraced  his  recant-  burnt- 
ation  as  a  crime,  and  perifhed  in  the  flames, 
blefiing  God.  Poggio,  who  had  been  fecretary 
to  feveral  pontiffs,  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  his 
death,  and  compares  it  to  that  of  Socrates. 

Gerfon,  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  univerfity  There¬ 
of  Paris,  and  ambaffadour  from  France  to  the 
council,  it  is  faid,  had  a  great  fhare  in  the  fev-  with  diffi- 

.  .  •  r  1  -  n  i  1  1  *  culty  con* 

erities  exerciied  againit  the  two  theologians.  demned. 
His  zeal  againft  tyrannicide,  which  was  taught 
by  John  Petit,  was  not  fo  effectual,  though  un¬ 
doubtedly  fuch  dodtrine  delerved  much  greater 
feverity  ;  and  it  was  with  no  final!  reluftance 
that  it  was  condemned,  without  either  fpecify- 
ing  the  book  or  mentioning  the  author.  This 
caution  proceeded  from  a  dread  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy. 

Let  us  take  notice,  in  this  place,  of  the  Fanatidfm 
dreadful  confequences  which  followed  the  deaths  o?dtheVolt 
-of  John  Hufs  and  his  difciple.  Their  do6trine  Kufiues* 
had  a  number  of  admirers  in  Bohemia  ;  and 
their  deaths  kindled  that  fanaticifm,  which  bids 

defiance 
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defiance  to  danger,  and  ftifles  every  fentiment. 
Wenceflas,  thinking  himfelf  injured  by  the  fen- 
tence  of  the  council,  favoured  the  Hufiites, 
whofe  fury  increafed  every  day.  He  died  in 
1419,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Sig- 
ifinond,  who  was  foon  after  declared  an  ene- 

...  „ .  ^  t0  I,eIiSion  and  the  ftate,  by  the  Hufiites. 
Jolln  Trafnow>  furnamed  Zifka  (one  eyed) 
their  general,  defeated  him  feveral  times,  and 
obliged  him  to  offer  difgraceful  conditions. 
Zifka,  when  dying  of  the  plague  in  1424,  gave 
orders  that  a  drum  fhould  be  made  of  his  fkin, 
to  infpire  the  foldiers  with  courage.  This  war, 
which  was  productive  of  every  kind  of  enormi¬ 
ty,  lafted  almoft  twenty  years  ;  a  dreadful  but 
fruitlefs  example  againft  the  fpirit  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  which  was  become  fo  common.  Maflfa- 
,cres  were  long  continued  for  the  fake  of  the 
church  ;  but  the  only  effeft  was,  increafing  the. 
number  of  her  enemies. 


C  H  A  P.  V. 

Succefs  of  Henry  V.  King  of  England,  in 
France. — End  of  the  Reign  ^Charles  VI. 


Death  of 
Henry  IV. 
king  of 
England* 


DURING  the  time  the  council  of  Con- 
ftance  lafted,  France  experienced  new 
misfortunes,  which  brought  upon  her  (till  great¬ 
er  evils.  Henry  IV.  king  of  England,  re¬ 
mained  in  quiet  pofteffion  of  his  ufurped  crown, 

but 
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but  was  prevented  from  executing  the  enter* 
prifes  which  he  had  projected  ;  a  violent  diforder 
having  put  an  end  to  his  days  in  1413.  His 
fon  Henry  V.  who  had  formerly  led  a  life  of  Henry  V. 
vice  and  debauchery,  no  fooner  afeended  the 
throne,  than  he  became  a  prudent,  virtuous  Princc* 
prince,  extremely  affiduous  in  the  cares  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  He  had  been  corrupted  by  idlenefs ; 
but  grandeur,  though  another  fource  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  reformed  him,  by  furnilhing  obje&s 
for  his  genius  more  worthy  of  his  attention  ; 
and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  fatal  ambition, 
which  brought  fuch  heavy  calamities  upon 
France,  without  the  leaft  folid  advantage  to 
England,  he  would  have  been  a  model  for 
crowned  heads.  Could  it  have  been  fufpeded 
that  it  would  have  been  excited  by  a  prelate  ? 

Though  the  parliament  perfecuted  the  LoJ-  Thepri- 
lards,  it  did  not  hefitate  to  adopt  a  part  of  their 
fyftem,  and  propofed  to  the  king  to  feize  the  intereft, 
wealth  of  the  church  :  In  fad,  the  clergy  war*  Ugainft- 
were  compelled  to  yield  a  number  of  benefices  Francc* 
to  the  crown.  For  this  reafon,  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury  was  defirous  of  a  war,  which 
might  dired  reftlefs  minds  to  fome  other  objed, 
and  made  him  infpire  Henry  V.  with  a  defire  of 
attacking  France,  where  the  dukes  of  Orleans 
and  Burgundy,  infultingthe  royal  authority  by 
turns,  feemed  to  prefent  a  certain  conqueft. 

They  had  lately  made  a  profeffion  of  being  rec¬ 
onciled,  but  their  hearts  were  implacable. 

Notwithftanding  the  truce  of  twenty  eight  *4*5* 
years,  which  had  been  concluded  in  1394,  fev-  Normindf. 
eral  ads  of  hoflility  had  fomented  the  mutual 

animofity 
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animofity  of  the  two  nations,  when  Henry  land* 
ed  in  Normandy,  and  tookHarfleur,  after  having 
loft  a  great  part  of  his  army  during  the  fiege. 
Being  difabled  from  attempting  any  thing  fur¬ 
ther,  he  pafied  the  Somme,  and  retired  towards 
Calais,  while  he  was  purfued  by  an  army  four 

times  his  number.  If  the  French  had  reflected 

♦ 

on  the  difafters  of  Creci  and  Poitiers,  thev 
might  have  found  certain  means  of  crufhingor 
reducing  the  invaders;  but  they  reflected  on 
nothing,  and,  hurried  on  by  blind  inftind:,  re¬ 
peated  their  former  errours,  which  were  attended 
with  the  fame  misfortunes.  The  cqnftable 
d’Albret  attacked  Henry,  who  had  chofen  a  very 
advantageous  poft,  which  was  narrow  and  of 
difficult  accefs,  where  the  French  could  not  ex¬ 
tend  their  line,  nor  draw  up  their  army,  and 
where  the  Englifh  archers  very  foon  decided  the 
viftorv.  This  famous  battle  of  Azincourt  is 
laid  to  have  coft  the  Englifh  only  forty  men, 
while  the  French  loft  feven  princes,  the  confta- 
ble,  and  about  eight  thoufand  gentlemen  who 
fell  in  the  field.  T  he  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Bourbon,  with  a  number  of  the  firft  nobility, 
were  taken  prifoners. 

Henry,  however,  being  in  want  both  of  men 
and  money,  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  con¬ 
cluded  a  truce.  Princes  were  ftill  far  from  that 
policy,  which  looks  forward  to  lecure  funds  and 
refources  for  a  continued  war.  Subfidies  were 
not  fufficient,  there  were  but  few  regular  forces, 
armies  were  raifcd  in  a  hurry,  and  quickly  dif- 
perfed  for  want  of  pay  and  provifions  ;  fo  that 
wars  were  commonly  nothing  but  incurnons  for 

pillage, 
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pillage.  Kings  muft  have  acquired  power  in 
their  dominions  before  they  could  carry  them  on 
in  any  other  manner. 

After  the  defeat  at  Azincourt,  the  French  T>  ,, , 

r  cl*  .  .  J  Dreadful 

factions,  mitead  of  being  pacified,  became  difcorda 
more  violent  than  ever.  The  count  d’Armag-  I  runctu 
nack  having  been  made  conftable,  joined  with 
the  dauphin  (Charles  VII.)  took  the  government 
into  his  hands,  increafed  the  taxes,  profcribed 
the  adherents  of  John  the  fearlejs ,  and  feized  a 
confiderable  treafure,  the  property  of  queen 
Ifabella  of  Bavaria,  whom  the  king  had  been 
obliged  to  confine  at  Tours,  on  account  of  her 
publickdiforders.  This  princefs,  who  had  hith¬ 
erto  been  the  duke's  enemy,  entered  into  an  al¬ 
liance  with  him  againft  the  ftatej  upon  which, 
he  freed  her  from  her  confinement,  and  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Paris  ;  when  the  conftable, 
the  chancellor,  with  a  number  of  people  of  dif- 
tinguiflied  rank,  aqd  a  multitude  of  citizens, 
were  maftacred  in  that  capital.  The  dauphin 
having  fled,  transferred  the  parliament  to  Poi¬ 
tiers  ;  while  the  queen,  arrogating  to  herfelf  the 
title  of  regent,  held  a  parliament  at  Troyes,  and 
the  flame  of  civil  war  was  kindled  in  the  prov-  T, 
inces.  The  king  of  England  returned,  and  England20 
made  a  conqueft  of  almoft  all  Normany.  vlntagedJf 

Rouen  continued  to  hold  out,  and  the  dau-  them* 
phm  was  reconciled  to  the  duke  of  Burgundv.  I4I9* 
which  was  the  only  means  left  of  prefervino  the  ofBurgun- 
kingdom  *  but  even  this  reconciliation  occafion- 
ed  the  greateft  misfortunes.  At  an  interview  of 
the  two  princes  upon  the  bridge  of  Montereau, 
duke  John  was  aflfaflinated  j  an  atrocious  deed, 

fuch 
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fuch  as  he  himfelf  had  committed.  The  mur¬ 
derers  were  in  the  train  of  the  dauphin,  who 
was  fufpefted  of  the  guilt,  not  without  proba¬ 
bility,  though  without  proof;  The  queen,  and 
Philip  the  good,  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy, 
tranfported  with  a  blind  defire  of  vengeance, 
united  againft  him  with  the  enemy  of  the 
kingdom. 

Infamous  Henry  V.  having  made  himfelf  mafier  of 
Troyes  with  R°uen  and  Pontoife,  joined  them  at  Troyes, 
Henry  V.  where  a  difgraceful  treaty  was  concluded,  in 
1420,  by  which  Catharine  of  France,  the 
king’s  daughter,  was  given  to  Henry,  who  was 
to  govern  the  kingdom  in  quality  of  regent, 
and  to  fucceed  to  the  crown  ;  and  Charles, 
Jiyling  himfelf  dauphin ,  was  declared  an  enemy 
to  the  ftate,  and  to  be  profecuted  as  fuch. 
Though  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  monarchy 
were  hereby  overturned,  the  treaty  was  confirm¬ 
ed  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  ;  but 
the  moil  faithful  of  its  members  had  followed 
His  entry  the  dauphin.  The  king  of  England  made  a 
mto  publick  entry  into  the  capital,  accompanied  by  ' 
the  filly  Charles  VI.  the  firft  like  a  fovereign, 
the  fecond  a  defpicable  automaton.  Never 
was  there  a  clearer  infiance  of  the  power  which 
conjun&ures  fometimes  have,  to  occafion  the, 
fentiments  of  duty  to  fluctuate. 

,4a2.  Undoubtedly,  a  revolution  of  greater  or  lefs 

Hr.nrySv!  confequence  mult  have  taken  place,  if  it  had 
and  Charles  not  been  for  the  death  of  Henry,  who,  at  the 
age  of  thirty  three,  died  of  a  fiftula.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  eldeft  of  his 
brothers,  regent  of  France,  and  his  other  brother, 

the 
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the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  regent  of  England 
during  the  minority  of  his  fon  Henry  VI.  who 
was  then  an  infant.  His  widow,  Catharine  of 
France,  foon  after  was  married  to  Owen  Tudor, 
a  gentleman  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  whofe 
defendants  we  fhall  fee  on  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Charles  VI.  furvived  Henry  only  two 
months.  Not  one  prince  of  the  blood  at¬ 
tended  his  funeral  j  but  the  people,  refpe&ing 
the  memory  of  the  molt  unfortunate  of  Icings^ 
melted  into  tears,  either  from  companion  or  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  perfon. 


CHAP.  VI. 


Charles  V,I.  recovers  his  Kingdom  from  the 
Engli/h .—Reign  of  Joanna  II.  at  Naples, 
and  the  Revolution  in  that  Kingdom. 


A  FOREIGNER  acknowledged  fovereign 
of  the  kingdom  in  Paris,  and  likewife  In 
molt  of  the  provinces  ,  the  lawful  king  Charles 
Vil.  of  an  eafy,  negligent  temper,  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  pleafure,  young  and  unexperienced, 
engaged  in  making  love,  and  averfe  from  bufi- 
nefs,  while  another  wasin  poffeffion  ofhis  crown, 
Bedford,  on  the  contrary,  uniting  afiivity, 
courage  and  prudence,  to  complete  and  fecure 
the  conquefl :  ;  an  unnatural  queen,  a  revenge- 
fu1  and  formidable  prince  of  the  blood,  with  a 
body  of  fa, chiefs  magnates,  aiding  the  at- 
empis  of  the  Fnglilh,  had  reduced  France  to 
V0L-  lV’  I  fuch 
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luch  a  terrible  fituation,  that  nothing  but  ex¬ 
traordinary  remedies  could  fave  the  monarchy* 
The  famous  Agnes  Sorel,  miftrefs  of  Charles, 
from  a  principle  of  magnanimity,  roufing  the 
lover  whom  (he  held  in  chains  to  a  fenfe  of  his 
duty,  and  to  engage  in  the  cares  of  war,  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  preferVation.  Such  an  inftance 
is  very  uncommon  in  hiftory,  where  we  al¬ 
ways  fee  princes  led  aftray  by  love,  and  add¬ 
ing  to  the  diftrdfes  of  their  fubjects  !  The 
marvellous,  as  we  fhall  foon  have  occafion  to 
obferve,  was  likewife  employed  as  another  nec- 
effary  aid.  The  natural  refources  of  the  king- 

thebcoinS  °f  d°m  were  f°  totally  exhaufted,  that  the  mark 
of  filver  amounted  to  ninety  livres,  which  did 
not  exceed  half  a  livre  in  the  time  of  Charle¬ 
magne. 

The  battle  of  Verneuil,  which  was  loft  in 
1424  by  the  rafhnefs  of  the  conftable  Buchan, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  of  the  family  of  Stuart, 
greatly  weakened  the  party  of  the  king  5  but 
the  unlawful  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Gloucef- 
ter  with  the  countefs  of  Hainault,  fortunately 
This  diver-  occafioned  a  diverfion  in  his  favour.  This 
fum  ufefui.  princds  had  forfaken  her  hufband,  the  duke  of 
Brabant,  coufin  german  of  Philip  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  Gloucelter  wanted  to  take  pof- 
fe  fil'd  n  of  Hainault,  upon  which  the  Burgufi- 
dian'lfiew  to  the  adiftance  of  his  coufin.  Bed¬ 
ford  fruitlefsly  attempted  to  prevent  the  quar¬ 
rel  ;  and  Charles,  taking  advantage  of  thefe 
troubles,  began  to  recover  his  affairs,  and  came 
to  an  accommodation  with  the  duke  of  Bre¬ 
tagne,  who  was  in  alliance  with  England. 

The 
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The  fword  of  conftable  was  given  to  the  duke’s 
brother,  the  count  of  Richemont,  who  was  an 
able  general,  but  of  a  violent  temper,  ill  fuited 
to  the  manners  of  a  court,  and  the  mortal  ene¬ 
my  of  thofe  favourites  by  whom  the  monarch 
was  befet.  Sometimes  he  quarrelled  with 
Charles,  at  others  he  domineered  over  him, 
and  difmifled  his  minifters.  However,  he  de- 
ferved,  by  his  zeal  and  courage,  as  did  like- 
wife  the  celebrated  Dunois,  a  natural  fon  of 
the  houfe  of  Orleans,  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  faviours  of  the  kingdom,  which  flood  in 
need  of  fuch  heroes,  and  which,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  afliflance,  was'  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Bedford,  at  his  return  from  England,  where 
he  had  been  to  put  himfelf  in  a  condition  to 
profecute  the  war  with  new  vigour,  undertook 
the  liege  of  Orleans,  that  he  might  open  a 
paflage  to  the  fouthern  provinces.  The  town 
was  already  hard  prefled,  and  the  king  difpofed 
to  make  a  lhameful  retreat,  when  he  was  in- 
fpired  with  more  worthy  fentiments  by  queen 
Mary  of  Anjou,  and  principally  by  Agnes 
Sorel. 

A  young  female  faint,  of  the  diocefe  of 
Toul,  whofe  name  was  Joan  d’Arc,  made  her 
appearance  at  this  time,  declaring  herfelf  in- 
fpired,  that  Ihe  would  raife  the  fiege,  and  caufe 
the  king  to  be  confecrated  in  Reims.  She 
was  examined,  believed,  and  even  people  the 
leaft  credulous  were  hurried  on  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  enthufiafm,  or  pretended  to  follow  it, 
in  hopes  of  turning  it  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Kingdom,  The  Maid  of  Orleans  (this  was  the 
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name  which  was  given  her)  armed  cap  a  pie, 
and  carrying  a  confecrated  banner  in  her  hand, 
was  univerfally  regarded  as  a  tutelar  angel. 
Her  confidence,  valour,  and  virtue,  animated 
the  troops,  who  did  not  doubt  of  the  miracle, 
nor  of  courfe  the  certainty  of  victory.  This 
aiionifhing  girl,  who  animated  every  thing, 
but  who  was  fkilfully  guided  by  Dunois,  pen¬ 
etrated  into  the  befieged  town,  Truck  the 
Englifh  with  apanick,  and  made  them  decamp, 
after  an  obftinate  fiege  which  had  lafted  feven 
months. 

The  confecration  of  the  king  at  Reims  was, 
perhaps,  a  more  furprifing  prodigy.  He  had 
to  crofs  a  country  of  about  fourfcore  leagues,  in 
poffeffion  of  the  enemy,  with  twelve  thoufand 
men,  though  almoft  entirely  deftitute  both  of 
money  and  provifions.  This  bold  enterprife 
was  rifked  upon  the  promife  of  Joan  d’Arc, 
and  againft  all  probability  fucceeded.  Opinion 
does  more  than  force,  and  prudence  required, 
that  the  king  ihould  make  the  attempt  t©  profit 
by  the  prevailing  opinion.  She  Truck  both 
parties  equally,  though  in  a  very  different  man¬ 
ner  ;  the  one  believing  they  were  protected  by 
the  immediate  hand  of  heaven,  the  other,  that 
they  were  attacked  by  all  the  powers  of  hell. 

After  the  confecration  of  the  king*  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  defired  leave  to  retire,  as  fne  faid 
the  purpofes  of  her  million  were  aecomplifhed  ; 
but  they  detained  her,  and  her  £rood  fortune 
vanished.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  having  laid 
fiege  to  Compeigne,  fhe  wanted  to  fave  the 
place  ;  but,  being  wounded  in  a  Tally,  fell 
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into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians,  who  gave 
her  up  to  the  Englifh.  Bedford,  either  to 
dif pel  theillufion  of  a  miracle,  or  to  fatisfy  the 
revenge  of  his  army,  or  from  a  fit  of  paffion, 
which  it  is  not  poflible  to  vindicate,  inftead  of 
refpedting  the  courage  of  the  heroine,  or  at 
ieaft  treating  her  as  a  prifoner  of  war,  caufed 
her  to  be  tried  as  a  heretick  and  forcerefs  by  an 
ecclefiaftical  tribunal,  who  had  fold  themfelves  sh< 
to  the  moft  dilgraceful  iniquity,  and  fhe  was  4 
burnt  at  Rouen  in  iati.  The  trial,  the  and  here- 

* J  tick. 

terrogatories,  the  fentence,  and  the  punifh- 
ment,  all  together  confpire  to  fill  the  mind 
with  horrour  and  indignation.  The  univerfity 
of  Paris  had  a  great  lhare  in  this  rrapfaftion, 
which  we  fhould  attend  to  as  a  proof  of  the 
falfe  fanatical  fpirit,  which  had  at  that  time 
taken  root  in  the  fchools,  a  fpirit  which  had 
a  too  powerful  influence  in  ftate  affairs. 

This  abominable  tranfaftion  rendered  the 
Englifh  yoke  dill  more  odious,  and  the  French,  ThedlL 
having  awaked  from  their  delirium,  in  general  dyrnakeT* 
became  impatient  to  fubmit  to  Charles  VII. 

Pniiip  the  good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  provoked  kins* 
by  the  haughty  behaviour  of  Bedford,  defifted 
from  perfecting  a  king  of  his  own  blood, 
contrary  to  the  intereft  of  his  family,  in  order 
to  gratiry  the  ambition  of  a  foreign  prince. 

He  opened  the  conference  for  agreeing  to  a 
peace  at  Arras,  to  which  Eugenios  IV.  and 
the  council  of  Bale,  as  mediators,  fent  legates, 
and  all  the  princes  of  Europe  fent  ambaffa- 
dours.  An  offer  was  made  to  the  court  of 
London  to  yield  up  Normandy  and  Guienne  ; 

and. 
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and,  upon  its  being  rejefted  by  the  English, 
the  duke  made  a  feparate  treaty  in  1435,  when 
he  impofed  the  conditions,  which  though  hu¬ 
miliating,  the  king  was  glad  to  accept. 

Death  of  The  fame  year  died  Ifkbella  of  Bavaria,  and 
beihTand"  the  duke  of  Bedford.  Ifabella  derived  no  ad- 
Bedford!  °f  vantage  from  her  horrid  crimes,  but  the  hatred 
of  the  French,  and  the  contempt  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  :  A  memorable  example  of  the  dangers 
with  which  wicked  actions  are  always  fur- 
rounded.  Bedford  had  brought  diihonour  up¬ 
on  himfelf  by  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
and  this  ftain  tarnifhed  the  glorv  of  an  uncom¬ 
mon  degree  of  merit.  His  brother,  the  duke 
of  Gloucefter,  occafioned  fome  difturbances 
in  England,  which  were  favourable  to  France. 

The  conftable  Richemont  took  Paris  from 
the  Englifh  in  the  year  1436,  and  every  day 
they  loft  fome  part  of  their  pofleffions  in  France. 
Charles,  either  by  himfelf,  or  by  his  generals 
and  minifters,  recovered  the  provinces,  and 
reftored  the  kingdom  to  order.  In#  1451, 
Normandy  and  Guienne  had  been  again  united 
to  the  crown,  and  the  Englifh  had  loft  all  but 
Calais,  of  which  they  kept  poffeffion  more  than 
a  hundred  years. 

The  caufes  which  produced  fuch  a  fpeedy 
JevoiS  revolution  are  very  evident.  That  wronghead¬ 
ed  nefs,  which  had  blinded  a  great  part  of 
France,  being  contrary  to  the  national  difpo- 
1  ft,  The  in-  fition,  could  not  fail  to  be  foon  difpelled. 
tereft  of-the  Could  they  fufter  the  abrogation  of  the  Salick 
Knt  ’  law,  that  effential  foundation  for  the  happinefs 
of  the  monarchy  ?  Could  they  fubrnit  to  a  for- 
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eign  dominion,  Qotwithftanding  the  great  love* 
and  refpeit  which  they  bore  to  the  royal  fam¬ 
ily,  and  fo  many  reafons  for  preferring  a 
prince  of  their  own  nation  ?  Befides,  the  Eng-  Even 

•  r  1  •  that  the 

lilh,  who  were  more  anxious  to  preierve  their  English, 
own  privileges,  than  to  aggrandize  their  fove- 
reigns,  faw  very  plainly,  that  if  France  was 
conquered,  England  would  become  a  province  ; 
they  therefore  were  but  little  inclined  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  conqueft,  of  which  they  had  reafon  to 
dread  the  confequences.  Even  Henry  V.  drew 
but  very  moderate  fubfidies  from  his  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  was  obliged  to  borrow  from  all 
hands,  even  to  pledge  his  jewels  and  his  crown, 
in  order  to  defray  the  expenfe  of  the  war. 

Laft  of  all,  the  civil  difcords,  with  which  3thT^. 
that  kingdom  was  agitated,  would  alone  have  EngUnd.’" 
been  fufficient  to  have  freed  France  from  op- 
preffion.  The  duke  of  Gloucefter,  uncle  of 
the  weak  Henry,  fet  the  whole  kingdom  in  com¬ 
motion  by  his  cabals ;  he  was  therefore  feized, 
and  died  a  few  days  after,  probably  by  affaf- 
finarion.  But  the  fanguinary  factions  of  the 
red  roje  and  the  white  roJe>  which  very  foon 
difplayed  their  rage,  made  England  a  field  of 
carnage.  In  another  place,  we  fhall  fee  the 
revolutions  which  they  occasioned. 

One  happened  at  Naples,  which  was  occa-  DIforder]y 
fioned  by  the  weaknefs  of  Joanna  II.  the  filter  ,ife°fl0' 
and  heirefs  of  Ladiflas.  This  diflolute  prin-  queen  of 
cefs  gave  herfelf  up  immediately  to  a  favour-  Naples’ 
ife,  which  caufed  a  general  murmuring  and 
difeontent.  James  of  Bourbon  married  her  in  James  of 
the  year  1415,  and  was  acknowledged  king.  herhuf- 

TT  band,  a 
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He  caufed  the  favourite  to  be  executed,  and 
the  queen  to  be  confined  ;  and,  perhaps,  would 
have  reigned  in  tranquillity,  if  he  had  con¬ 
duced  himfelf  prudently  with  the  Neapolitans  ; 
but  he  provoked  them,  by  lavifhing  offices  up¬ 
on  the  Trench.  Cabals  were  formed  againfi: 
him,  and  Joanna  recovered  her  authority  only 
to  abufe  it  a  fecond  time.  James  was  made 
pi iioner,  and  the  Trench  were  driven  out  of 
the  kingdom,  when  a  new  favourite  made  him* 
felf  matter  both  of  the  queen  and"  the  ftate. 
IVSartin  V.  who  had  been  electted  pope  by  the 
council  of  Conftance,  procured  the  king’s  lib¬ 
erty,  as  he  had  already  obtained  the  places 
which  had  been  conquered  from  the  Holy  See 
by  Ladiflas ;  but  James  defined  rather  to  return 
to  France,  than  to  remain  without  power,  3 
melancholy  witneis  of  his  wife’s  roifconduft. 
He  turned  monk,  and  died  at  Befanjon* 

laTnvitfr  James  Sforza,  a  great  general,  whom  feme 
Louisd’An-  believe  to  have  been  the  ion  of  a  gentleman, 
Fu-  and  others  of  a  peafant,  became  conttabje  of 
Naples,  and  flandard  bearer  of  the  Roman 
church  ;  when  being  provoked  at  the  favour 
in  which  he  faw  Sergiani  Carraciolo,  who  was 
the  minifter  and  paramour  of  the  queen,  he 
excited  Louis  III.  of  Anjou  to  come  and  feize 
the  kingdom,  of  which  his  predecelTors  could 

adontn8ath-  °n^  §a *n  r^e  emPtY  tide-  Joanna,  to  fecure 
king  of  Ar-  a  defender,  adopted  Alphonfo  V.  king  of  Ar- 

afferwards  rag6n  and  Sicily,  and  the  two  rivals  made 
Louis  and  war  againft  each  other  ;  but  the  king  of  Arra- 

Kened  An-  ,  ^  .  :  o 


g'on,  obferying  that  the  queen  changed  her 
fentiments  with  regard  to  him,  caufed  the  fa¬ 
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vourite  to  be  imprifoned,  which  made*  him 
hateful  to  Joanna.  Sforza  feized  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  attacking  Alphonfo,  and,  having  de¬ 
feated  him,  was  reconciled  to  Carraciolo  ;  after 
which  he  perfuaded  the  queen  to  adopt  Louis 
d’Anjou,  upon  which  Alphonfo  retired  ;  but 
he  returned  afterwards,  and  got  pofifeffion  of 
the  crown.  Rene  d’Anjou,  who  was  adopted 
after  his  brother  Louis,  enjoyed  fome  pompous, 
empty  tides  in  France.  Joanna  reigned  from  Dea^  of 
the  year  1414  to  1435,  when  fhe  died,  and  ^odnna' 
was  the  laft  perfon  of  the  firit  houfe  of  Anjou. 

We  may  obierve,  that,  from  the  example  of  shetook 
her  brother  Ladiflas,  fhe  took  the  title  of  queen  the  title  of 
of  Rome,  even  after  it  had  been  reftored  to  Rom™ 
pope  Martin.  A  king  of  Naples,  poffefTed  of 
abilities  and  ambition,  taking  advantage  of  the 
great  fchifm,  might  have  made  himfelf  fove- 
reign  where  he  was  only  vaffal. 

After  the  death  of  Joanna,  the  two  compet-  Alphonfo 
itors  for  the  crown  were  both  prifoners  at  the  feizes  Na~ 
fame  time  :  Rene,  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  ples* 
and  Alphonfo,  to  Philip  Galeazzo,  Vifconti 
duke  of  Milan,  whofe  fleet  had  defeated  him 
at  Gaietta.  When  they  both  recovered  their 
liberty,  the  war  was  renewed,  which  was  finifhed 
in  1442,  by  the  king  of  Arrogan  having  made 
a  conqueft  of  Naples,  which  he  took  by  aflault. 

Rene  returned  to  France. 

cc  He  bore  the  titles  of  king  of  Naples ,  Sicily  > 
cc  Jerufalem ,  Arragon ,  Valencia ,  Majorca,  duke  of  "kks  7n 
*c  Lorraine  and  Bar  ;  but  was  none  of  all  thefe.  biuwidi- 
cc  This  multiplicity  of  ufelefs  titlesy  founded  out  reality. 
cc  upon  claims  which  have  never  been  realized. 


j 
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c£  are  a  fource  of  confuflon  in  our  modern  hif- 
<f  tories,  which  renders  them  often  difagreeable, 
“  and  perhaps  ridiculous.  The  hiftory  of  Eu~ 
<c  rope  is  become  an  immenfe  verbal  procefs  of 
.  “  marriage  contracts,  genealogies,  and  difput- 
“  ed  titles,  which  bury  every  thing  in  obfcuri- 
“  ty  and  unmeaning  infipidity  j  by  which  great 
<c  events,  a  knowledge  of  laws  and  manners,  and 
<c  objefts  the  molt  deferving  of  attention,  are 
“  totally  fmothered.”  This  remark  of  M.  de 
Voltaire  points  out  the  path  we  fhould  purfue. 
Let  us  leave  the  minutiae  of  vanity  and  trifling 
curiofity  unnoticed,  and  employ  ourfelves  in 
the  purfuit  of  whatever  is  truly  interefting  to 
mankind  ;  being  perfaaded  that  one  juft  idea  in 
matters  of  importance,  or,  what  is  ftill  more,  a 
Jingle  virtuous  fentiment,  acquired  by  the  ftudy 
of  hiftory,  is  more  valuable  than  the  knowledge 
of  events  which  produce  nothing  ufeful, 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Council  of  Bale,  and  its  Conseciuences. 

TH  E  affairs  of  the  church  again  demand 

our  attention,  becaufe  all  others  are  con-  church,  . 
ne£ted  with  them.  Manners,  opinions,  laws, 
politicks,  the  happinefs  or  tnifery  of  fociety,  for  a 
long  time  depended  on  them,  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  they  ought,  in  the  nature  of  things  ; 
and  from  thence  fuch  numbers  of  troubles  and 
abufes  have  been  perpetuated  under  the  mafk  of 
religion. 

After  the  council  of  Conflance,  the  untra&a- 
ble  Peter  Luna  (Benedift  XIII.)  defended  his  xni. 
phantom  of  a  papacy  upon  the  rock  of  Penil- 
cola,  till  the  year  1424,  when  he  died.  He 
commanded  two  cardinals,  who  were  all  that 
remained  of  his  court,  to  choofe  a  fucceffor  3  and 
another  antipope  fprung  up,  by  the  name  of  fnnti°pope. 
Clement  VIII.  who  was  acknowledged  by  Al- 
phonfo,  king  of  Arragon,  becaufe  he  was  dif- 
pleafed  with  pope  Martin.  That  pontiff  had 
transferred  the  general  council,  appointed  by 
the  fathers  who  fat  at  Conflance,  from  Pavia  to  Convoca, 
Sienna,  and  from  thence  to  Bale,  where  it  was  council  of 
not  to  be  held  for  feven  years  3  that  is,  he  would 
not  have  one,  or  he  hoped  to  evade  it  alto¬ 
gether.  In  the  mean  time,  he  made  his  peace 
with  the  king  of  Arragon,  and  the  antipope  Death  of 
readily  refigned.  Martin  V.  died  in  143 1>  the  Mart,irl  Vm 

fame 
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fame  year  in  which  the  council  was  fummoned. 
His  fucceffbr  Eugenius  IV.  who  was  no  lefs 
afraid  of  this  afiembly,  was  fatisfied  with  fend¬ 
ing  a  legate,  and  refolved  to  diffolve  the  meet¬ 
ing,  if  they  formed  any  enterprife  againft  his 
authority,  of  which  there  was  great  appearance, 
once  they  were  always  talking  of  a  reformation. 

Accordingly,  the  council  quarrelled  with  the 
.  P°Pe  the  very  tirft  feffion,  as  they  began  with 
renewing  the  decree  of  Conftance  on  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  council.  Eugenius  being  cited  to 
appear,  with  the  cardinals,  before  the  afiembly, 
took  care  not  to  obey  the  fummons,  nor  to  ex¬ 
po  fe  himfelf  to  the  fate  of  John  XXIII.  and 
they  were  preparing  for  his  condemnation,  when 
Sigifmond  procured  a  refpite  for  him.  At  laft, 
lour  cardinals  arrived  with  full  power  to  ad  in 
the  name  of  the  pope,  and  to  adhere  to  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  council.  This  apparent  reconcili¬ 
ation  proceeded  from  dread  of  the  duke  of 
Milan.  The  Campania  di  Roma  was  laid 
wafte,  and  the  Romans  were  fo  enraged  by 
thefe  ravages,  that  Eugenius  fled,  for  fear  of  a 
fedition. 

By  his  abilities  and  ftrength  of  genius,  how¬ 
ever,  he  foon  rofe  fuperiour  to  his  difficulties. 
The  emperour  of  Conftantinople,  John  Paleol- 
ogus  II.  not  being  able  to  withftand  the  Turks, 
and  deflitute  of  every  refource  but  the  Latins, 
propofed  the  reunion  of  the  two  churches  ;  a 
fpecious  projed,  frequently  attempted,  but  al¬ 
ways  rendered  fruitlefs  by  infurmountable  prej¬ 
udices.  The  Greek  prince  was  to  appear  in 

perfon. 
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perfon,  with  a  number  of  his  .prelates*  and  the 
council  fent  gallies  for  their  conveyance  ;  but 
Eugenius  having  difpatched  his,  which  made 
more  hafte,  they  were  preferred  by  the  Greeks. 

H  is  purpofe  was  to  transfer  the  council  into 
Italy,  and  there  to  complete  the  great  work  of 
the  reunion  himfelf. 

Being  fummoned  by  the  afiembly  of  Bale  on  VJo,ent 
that  account,  in  1437,  he  difTolved  the  council  rapture  of 
by  a  bull,  and  convoked  another  to  meet  at  with  the 
Ferrara  ;  the  following  year  they  declared  him  B°iie.cil°f 
contumacious,  and  fufpended  him  from  all  j u- 
rifdiftion  fpiritual  and  temporal.  On  his  part, 
he  declared,  that  all  who  remained  at  the  coun¬ 
cil  which  he  had  difTolved,  were  excommunicat- 
ed.  This  war  of  anathemas  could  not  fail  to 
give  offence  and  difguft  to  the  Greeks ;  but  their 
hilfory  affords  an  infinite  number  of  fuch  exam¬ 
ples.  We  may  inceffantly  obferve,  that,  in  the 
immcnfe  variety  of  human  affairs,  there  is  an 
univerfal  fimilarity  ;  every  where  the  fame  paf- 
fions  and  the  fame  grounds  oferrour,  and,  from 
thefe  two  fources,  the  fame  ex c dies  and  the 
fame  folli  es. 


Eugenius,  at  his  council,  which  he  transfer¬ 
red  from  Ferrara  to  Florence,  feemed  to  triumph 
over  that  mod  obitinate  fchifm.  After  keen 
difputes,  the  Greeks  admitted  the  procejfion  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft  and  the  primacy  of  the  pope  ; 
fo  that  there  was  no  difficulty  remained  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  accommodation,  and  they  embraced, 
as  a  fign  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  The  Ro¬ 
man  church  would  have  had  room  for  felf  con¬ 
gratulation  on  this  unheard  of  viftory,  if  Pale- 
.  .  blogus, 
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ologus,  arid  thofe  who  accompanied  him*  could 
have  fixed  the  belief  of  a  people  who  were  at¬ 
tached  to  their  religious  errours  with  a  degree 
of  infatuation.  What  trifling  matters  will  dif- 
n  turb  the  peace,  on  fuch  points  !  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ohjedts  ofdifpute  was  purgatory,  which  thd 
Greeks  confidered  only  as  a  place  of  darknefs 
and  melancholy,  while  the  Latins  aflerted,  that 
fouls  were  there  purified  by  fire.  The  council 
of  Florence  agreed  that  fouls  were  purified 
there,  but  it  was  of  little  confequence  to  fay  by 
what  means,  whether  by  fire,  by  darknefs,  or  by 
tempefis,  &c.  This  decifion  fufficiently  marks 
the  manner  in  which  difputes  may  be  terminat¬ 
ed,  provided  the  difputants  are  willing  to  come 
to  an  underftanding  ;  but  the  Greeks  did  not 
change  their  opinions. 

The  council  of  Bale  had  hitherto  fhewn  great 
prudence  in  its  decrees  regarding  difcipline  ; 
but  every  affembly  is  afFefted  by  party  fpirit,  and 
their  rage  againft  Eugenius  burtt  forth  beyond 
all  decency.  That  pontiff,  who  was  the  author 
of  the  reunion  of  the  two  rival  churches,  was 
depofed  in  the  thirty  fourth  fefiion,  as  being 
guilty  of fmony ,  ferjury ,  a  fcbifmatick ,  a  heretick , 
unworthy  of  either  honour  or  dignity .  Amadeus 
duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  at  that  time  a  hermit 
at  Ripaille,  was  chofen  Pope,  by  the  name  of 
Felix  V.  I  need  not  mention  their  reciprocal 
;  excommunications.  Poggio,  the.  fecretary  of 
Eugenius,  retorted  the  abufe,  calling  the  fathers 
of  Bale  blockheads ,  fools  y  madmen ,  wild  beajlsy 
and  the  antipope,  a  Cerberus ,  a  golden  calf  a 
Mahomet ,  an  Antichrijl ;  which  was  the  ftyle  of 

fcveral 
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feveral  ages.  Greater  evils  were  prevented  by 
the  powers  of  Europe  preferving  a  prudent 
neutrality  ;  they  always  acknowledged  Eugeni- 
us,  without  withdrawing  from  the  council  of 
Bale  ;  and  very  little  fubmiffion  was  (hewn  to 
Felix,  who  abdicated  in  1447,  after  the  ele&ion 
of  Nicholas  V.  the  fucceffor  of  Eugenius. 

The  canonical  elections  reftored  ;  annates  de¬ 
clared  fimoniacal  ;  refervations,  furvivances, 
and  other  ufurpations  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
difallowed  ;  a  third  of  the  benefices  deftined  to 
thofe  who  had  taken  degrees  ;  appeals  to  the 
pope  prohibited  without  a  previous  trial  before 
the  ordinary  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  an  appeal,  the 
pope  obliged  to  refer  to  judges  on  the  fpot ;  the 
fuperiority  of  the  general  council  exprefsly  ac¬ 
knowledged  ;  and  the  number  of  cardinals  lim¬ 
ited  to  twenty  four  ;  were  the  principal  decrees 
publifhed  at  Bale,  and  inferted  in  the  pragmat- 
ick  fanction  made  by  Charles  VII.  at  Bourges  in 
1438.  This  famous  law  could  not  long  refill 
the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Rome,  though  it 
granted  a  jurifdiftion  to  the  pope,  unknown  to 
the  primitive  Church.  The  pontifical  power 
had  ftill  great  opportunity  of  exercifing  its  do¬ 
minion. 

Could  it  have  been  conceived  that,  after  the 
cruel  torment  of  John  Hufs  arid  Jerome  of 
Prague  at  Conftance,  the  Eluffites,  the  avengers 
of  the  caufe  of  thefe  two  theologians,  would 
appear  at  the  council  of  Bale  ?  But  they  had 
frothing  to  fear  ;  for  the  general  Procopius, 
the  imitator  and  fucceffor  of  Zifka,  was  there 
/with  a  numerous  train.  Many  fruitlefs  difputes 

were 
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were  railed  on  theological  controverfy,  and  Pro¬ 
copius  reafoned  fo  as  to  evade  every  kind  of  ar¬ 
gument.  According  to  him,  for  example,  the 
monks  were  an  invention  of  the  devils  fince  Jefus 
Chrift  founded  no  fuch  inftitution. 

tiowever,  this  proceeding  proved  fatal  to  the 
Huffites  ;  for  the  council  fent  deputies  into  Bo¬ 
hemia,  to  continue  the  conference  for  accom¬ 
modation  ;  and  thefe  deputies  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  artfully  to  low  difeord,  and  to  ftir  up  the 
nobles  and  citizens  againft  the  fanatical,  favage 
fe&aries.  1  he  catholicks,  taking  advantage  of 
thele  diilenuons,  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle, 
which  was  fought  in  1434,  when  Procopius  was 
killed,  all  the  infantry  taken  prifoners,  and 
barbaroufly  burnt  in  barns.  The  Huffites  now 
became  more  inhuman,  and  the  flake  at  which 
their  apoflles  fuffered,  feemed  to  kindle  their 
rage  and  fanaticifm  afrefh  ;  but  at  lait  Sigif¬ 
mond  entered  into  a  treaty,  and  the  Bohemians 
fubmitted,  upon  condition  of  a  general  amnef- 
ty,  the  confirmation  of  their  privileges,  and  the 
right  of  receiving  the  communion  in  both  kinds, 
which  was  permitted  to  them  by  the  council  of 
Bale.  Such  a  fubmiffion  was  a  kind  of  tri¬ 
umph. 

Sigifmond  died  in  1437,  leaving  his  whole 
fucceffion  to  his  fon  in  law  Albert  II.  duke 
of  Auftria,  who  died  in  two  years  after, 
and  was  iucceeded  in  the  imperial  throne  by 
Frederick  III.  of  A  u Aria,  in  whofe  family  the 
empire  has  continued  ever  fince.  Under  the 
following  epocha  we  fhall  have  occafion  to 
mention  the  war  in  which  that  houfe  had  been 
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already  engaged  with  the  Turks,  but  in  this 
place  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  an  important 
fubjeft  conne&ed  with  the  council  of  Bale. 

The  ufurpations  of  the  court  of  Rome  were 
equally  complained  of  in  Germany  and  France. 
The  clergy  were  ruined  by  taxes,  tenths,  and 
arbitrary  annates  ;  the  pope  continually  arro¬ 
gated  to  himfelf  the  difpofal  of  benefices  ;  in¬ 
dulgences,  and  all  kinds  of  privileges,  were  fold 
by  his  commiffioners  ;  and  even  civil  caufes 
were  brought  before  his  tribunal.  A  pragmat- 
ick,  fuch  as  that  of  Charles  VII.  would  have  ex¬ 
tirpated  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  abufes,  and  the 
foundation  was  laid  by  the  decrees  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  ;  but  the  weaknefs  of  Frederick  III.  who, 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  empire,  had  en¬ 
treated  Eugenius  IV.  to  confirm  his  election, 
obftrudded  io  defirable  a  reformation.  At  the 
diet  of  Afchaffenburg  in  1447,  where  Nicholas 
V.  was  acknowledged,  he  eftablithed  what  is 
called  the  Germanick  concordate,  which  is  ftill  ob- 
ferved,  though  it  excited  great  murmurs,  at  its 
being  firft  introduced.  This  concordate,  by 
reftoring  the  eleftion  of  bilhops  and  abbots,  ex¬ 
cept  in  particular  cafes,  leaves  to  the  pope  the 
nomination  to  canonries  for  fix  months  in  the 
year,  and,  inftead  of  annates,  grants  him  a  fixed 
fum,  proportioned  to  the  revenue  of  the  bene¬ 
fices  ;  and  with  fuch  advantages  the  court  of 
Rome  might  be  comforted  for  its  lofles. 

Frederick  was  defirous  of  the  empty  hon¬ 
our  of  being  crowned  in  Italy.  A  revo- 
lunon  had  juft  happened  in  Milan,  by  the 
death  of  the  laft  Vifconti,  when  the  duke  of 
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Orleans  claimed  the  fucceiTion  in  right  of  his 
mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  duke  John 
Galeazzo.  Alphonfo,  king  of  Naples,  pre¬ 
tended  to  it,  as  being  the  heir  by  will,  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  people  wanted  to  erect  it  in¬ 
to  a  republick  ;  but  the  difputes  were  terminat¬ 
ed  by  Francis  Sforza,  a  natural  fon  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  general,  whofe  fate  we  have  already  feen. 
Francis  having  married  a  natural  daughter  of 
Philip  Marie,  the  laft  duke,  without  any  bet¬ 
ter  title,  took  poffeffion  of  the  Milanefe,  and 
eftablifhed  his  claim  by  force  of  arms. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  emperour  crofted 
the  Alps  ;  but  he  did  not  go  by  the  way  of 
Lombardy,  as  was  the  common  cuftom,  prob¬ 
ably,  becaufe  he  was  afraid  of  Sforza  ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  arrived  at  Rome,  after  having  taken 
an  oath  that  he  would  not  exercife  any  right  of 
fovereignty,  but  with  the  pope’s  confent,  and 
even  humbled  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  yield  the  pre¬ 
cedence  to  the  cardinals ;  he  then  received  the 
crown  of  Italy  and  that  of  the  empire  from 
pope  Nicholas,  after  which  he  made  hafte  to 
depart,  as  he  had  been  required  by  the  pontiff. 
Frederick  III.  was  the  laft  emperour  that  per¬ 
formed  fuch  a  ceremony  ;  and  it  was  probably  an 
effect  of  his  fuperftition,  which  was  fo  great, 
that,  before  he  would  confummate  his  marriage 
even  in  Italy,  he  made  ufe  of  all  forts  of  pre- 
fervatives  againft  enchantment,  left  he  fhould 
have  a  child  whofe  character  fhould  refemble 
that  of  the  Italians. 

Let  us  not  be  lurprifed  at  the  councils  of  Bale 
and  Conftance  having  done  fo  little  good  ; 
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abufes  could  not  be  corrected  without  a  confid- 
erable  fhare  of  tinderftanding,  and  even  ignorance 
princes  and  governments  were  but  ill  informed.  of  theage* 
Popular  fuperftitions  prevailed  in  every  rank  ; 
and  the  doctors  of  Paris,  as  well  as  the  other 
adverfaries  of  the  court  of  Rome,  were  in  gen¬ 
eral  more  affiduous  to  defend  their  benefices, 
than  able  to  eftablifh  thofe  truths  which  are  ef- 
fential  to  good  government.  Some  extrava¬ 
gances  were  ftill  to  be  feen,  which  difgraced  the 
mode  of  worfhip  :  The  featt  of  fools,  the  feaft 
of  affes,  the  cuftom  of  dragging  people  naked 
to  church,  who  were  found  in  bed  the  firft  of 
May,  or  the  fecond  holiday  of  Eafter,  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  kind  of  baptifm.  Unchafte  priefts 
kept  their  concubines  in  other  houfes,  and 
thought  they  did  all  that  was  required  by  the 
canons,  which  prohibited  them  from  having 
chamberers  at  home.  It  was  necefiary  that  the 
council  of  Paris  fhould  explain  the  fenfe  of  the 


precept. 

The  dignitaries  of  the  church,  in  fome  de-  John  the 
gree,  ftill  preferycd  their  ancient  manners.  Kpof’ 
John,  furnamed  the  mercilefs>  l/ifhop  of  Liege,  Liese* 
caufed  the  whole  garrifon  of  a  caftle,  whichhe 
had  taken  by  affault,  to  be  hanged  5  a  prieft 
ferved  him  as  executioner  ;  that  prieft  was  after¬ 
wards  condemned  to  be  burnt ;  and  the  prelate 
refigned  his  fee,  that .  he  might  marry  a  wife. 

Thus  manners  and  prejudices  contended  againft 
fchemes  of  reformation. 


It  was  naturally  to  be  expedited,  then,  that  re-  what,W5s 
ligion  would  ftill  afford  a  pretence  for  the  moft  prevent  re- 
enormous  exceffes,  until  humanity  fhould  fol- 
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low  in  the  train  of  found  reafon  ;  men  be  no 

, 

longer  a&uated  by  a  felfifh  regard  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  peculiar  order;  true  principles 
penetrate  through  the  clouds  of  prejudice  and 
intereft  5  the  people  be  inftru&ed,  and  not 
blinded,  by  their  guides  ;  found  morals  extin- 
guifli  the  rage  of  theological  diffentions  ;  and, 
laftly,  the  civil  power  fhew  the  refpeil  which  is 
due  to  religion,  and  confine  its  minifters  within 
the  bounds  of  their  duty.  The  empire  of  the 
Eaft,  whofe  fall  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  men¬ 
tion  in  the  eighth  epocha,  mouldered  away  be-* 
caufe  it  never  enjoyed  thefe  advantages. 
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Greek  Empire  dejlroyed  by  the  Turks. — 
' The  Medicis  at  Florence. — Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella  in  Spain. 

[From  the  Middle  to  near  the  End  of  the  Fifteentk 

Century.] 


CHAP.  L 

Progrefs  of  the  Turks  from  the  Time  ^/Othman 
to  Mahomet  II. — Taking  of  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

FrOM  the  time  that  Michael  Deplorable 
Paleologus  drove  the  Latins  out  of  Conftanti- 

i  •  s  ,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  Greek  em- 

nopie,  in  1261,  this  empire,  which  was  reduced  pi  re,  from 
to  fuch  a  date  of  debility  before  the  crufades,  Michael  °f 
being  equally  expofed  to  the  depredations  of  Palcolosus* 
the  chriftians  and  Turks,  and  diftradted  by  in- 
teitine  commotions,  preferved  only  a  high 
founding  name,  while  it  tottered  on  the  brink 
of  ruin.  The  monaftick  fpirit  feemed  to  quench 
the  laft  glimmering  rays  of  common  fenfe  ; 
narrow  fuperftitious  ideas  directed  the  meafures 
of  government,  while  they  did  not  check  the 
courfe  of  heinous  crimes.  Andronicus,  the 
fon  of  Paleologus,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  per- 

fuaded. 
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fuaded,  that  the  Greek  empire  was  under  th 
peculiar  protection  of  heaven,  and  therefore  a 
fleet  was  unneceflfary.  For  this  reafon,  that 
advantageous  and  indifpenfable  defence  was  to¬ 
tally  negleCted  ;  and  the  confequence  was,  that 
the  country  was  firft  ravaged  by  pirates,  and 
then  overrun  by  the  Turks. 

A  great  number  of  Turks  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  mountains,  that  they  might  not  be  fub- 
jeCted  to  the  yoke  of  the  Mongol  Tartars.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they 
appeared  again  under  the  conduCl  of  Othman, 
whofe  pofterity  fills  the  throne  at  this  day, 
and  to  whom  the  Ottoman  empire  is  indebted 
for  its  orign.  Othman’s  rapid  conquefls  paved 
the  way  for  thofe  of  his  fucceflors.  His  fon 
Orcan,  already  mafter  of  a  great  part  of  Afia 
Minor,  was  on  his  inarch  to  attack  Thrace, 
when  Cantacuzenus,  colleague  of  the  emperour 
John  Paleologus  I.  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  in  order  to  flop  his  progrefs.  Can¬ 
tacuzenus,  who  had  ufurped  the  empire,  nt 
laft  put  on  the  monaftick  habit.  John  Pale¬ 
ologus,  after  having  in  vain  fupplicated  the 
Italian  ftates  for  fuccours,  and  fubmitted  to  the 
fpi ritual  jurifdiCtion  of  pope  Urban,  was  ob¬ 
liged,  in  1370,  to  conclude  a  lhamefui  treaty 
with  Amurath,  fon  of  Orcan,  by  which  he 
obliged  himfelf  to  pay  tribute.  The  fultan 
had  paffed  the  Straits,  taken  Adrianople,  and 
fpread  univerfal  terrour.  He  eftablifhed  the 
janiflaries  on  the  fame  footing  as  they  are  at 
prefent.  He  was  murdered  by  a  chriftian  ren¬ 
egade.  His  fon  Bajazet,  furnamecl  Ilderim 
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{the  thunderer),  was  ftill  more  formidable. 
Conquerors  feldom  degenerate  till  they  reap  in 
peace  the  delicious  fruits  of  their  conquefts. 

The  whole  Greek  empire  was  reduced  to  Trouble*  at 

A  P  A  * 

little  more  than  the  precincts  of  Conflantino-  no°ple JfoU~ 
pie  ;  yet  difcord  ftill  prevailed  in  it.  Andro-  ^nQrdcebky9 
nicus,  eldeft  fbn  of  John  Paleologus,  revolted 
againft  his  father,  who  had  ordered  his  eyes 
to  be  put  out.  Thefe  diflfenfions  were  foment¬ 
ed  by  the  Geneofe,  who,  by  help  of  their  fleet, 
were  become  matters  of  the  trade,  and  even  of 
part  of  the  city.  The  emperour  was  confined 
in  prifon  two  years.  Having  recovered  his  au¬ 
thority,  he  undertook  to  fortify  Constantinople  ; 
but  Bajazet  fent  him  orders  to  demolifh  the 
works,  and  was  obeyed.  What  a  prefage  of  un¬ 
avoidable  and  fpeedy  ruin  ! 

Mean  time,  the  chriltian  princes  were  alarm-  TheEuro- 
ed,  and  roufed  to  war,  by  the  progrefs  of  the  eSeamaPrchC" 
Turks.  The  flower  of  the  French  nobility,  againft  Bl¬ 
under  John  the  fearlefs ,  count  of  Nevers,  haft-  Jazel  lm 
ened  to  join  the  army,  which  was  commanded 
by  Sigifmond,  king  of  Hungary,  and  after¬ 
wards  emperour.  This  monarch  having  laid 
fiege  to  Nicopolis,  on  the  Danube,  Bajazet  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  viewed  the  fituation  of  the  enemy  ; 
when  perceiving  that  they  only  had  courage, 
without  the  lead  fhare  of  prudence,  he  drew 
them  into  an  ambufcade,  and  gained  a  great  _  r 

•  O  •  r  ir*  Defeated  at 

victory,  in  1396.  He  is  reproached  with  maf-  Nicopolis  m 
facring  almolt  all  the  prifoners;  but  the  French  fisC' 
had  let  him  the  example  before  the  battle. 

At  that  time,  France  was  di drafted  by  furious 
faftions  under  Charles  VI.  and  the  laws  of 

humanity 
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humanity  were  fcarce  better  known  in  that 
country  than  among  the  Turks. 

Conftantinople  was  already  befieged,  and 
Manuel  Paleologus,  fon  and  fucceflor  of  John, 
purchafed  an  appearance  of  peace,  by  fubmit- 
ting  to  an  annual  tribute  of  ten  thoufand  pieces 
of  gold,  obliging  himfelf  to  permit  a  mofque 
to  be  built,  and  to  receive  a  cadi,  for  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice  among  the  Turks  refi- 
dent  in  the  city.  Afterwards,  feeing  a  new 
ftorm  gathering,  he  fet  out,  and  expofed  his 
weaknefs  to  Italy,  France,  and  England,  im¬ 
ploring  fuccours  from  every  power,  and  finding 
none  in  condition  to  give  it,  though  the  fpirit 
of  the  crufades  (till  fubfifted,  with  fo  many  other 
follies.  His  only  refource  was  in  a  Tartarian 
conqueror. 

Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  defcended,  as  it  is 
laid,  from  Jenghiz  Khan,  by  the  female  line, 
a  native  of  Sogdiana  (at  prefent  the  country 
of  the  Ufbecks),  though  born  to  no  dominion, 
yet  being  endowed  with  genius,  talents,  and 
courage,  capable  of  forming  and  executing 
great  defigns,  had  already  fubdued  Perfia,  In¬ 
dia,  and  Syria,  when  the  enemies  of  Bajazet, 
rnuflulmen  and  chriftians,  drew  him  into  Afi;^ 
Minor,  as  a  hero  who  alone  was  capable  of 
effecting  their  deliverance.  In  compliance  with 
their  requeft,  he  fent  ambaffadours  to  the  fultan, 
threatening  him  with  war,  unlefs  he  reftored  all 
his  conquefts.  Bajazet  marched  againft  him,, 
met  him  near  Ancyra  (Angouri)  in  Phrygia, 
and,  in  1402,  loft  a  celebrated  battle,  in  which 
more  than  three  hundred  and  forty  thoufand 

men 
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men  are  faid  to  have  fallen.  The  fultan  was 
taken  prifoner,  and,  according  to  the  oriental 
hiftorians,  generoufly  treated  by  the  conqueror, 
inftead  of  being  confined  in  an  iron  cage,  and 
trampled  under  foot,  as  is  commonly  afferted. 

The  Turks  by  this  defeat  only  loft  an  army. 
Whether  Tamerlane  found  too  great  refiftance 
from  their  valour,  or  other  motives  called  him 
to  a  diftance  from  Afia  Minor;  however,  Man¬ 
uel,  thinking  himfelf  out  of  danger,  demol- 
ifhed  the  mofque  in  Conftantinople,  and  re¬ 
took  fome  places.  His  vain  hopes  were  ft  ill 
(Lengthened  by  the  civil  wars  kindled  among 
the  fons  of  Bajazet.  However,  after  the  death 
of  Mahomet  I.  who  had  dethroned  and  mur¬ 
dered  his  brother  Mofes,  or  Mufa,  Amurath  II. 
fon  of  that  Mahomet,  foon  laid  fiege  to  Con¬ 
ftantinople  ;  but  raifed  it,  in  order  to  quell  the 
revolt  of  Muftapha  his  brother.  He  afterwards 
made  himfelf  matter  of  Theflfalonica,  which  had 
a  little  before  been  (objected  to  the  Venetians, 
and  Conftantinople  was  threatened  with  more 
danger  than  ever. 

Manuel  died  in  a  monkifh  habit,  and  his 
fucceflbr,  John  Paleologus,  threw  himfelf,  as 
yve  .have,  leen,  into  the  arms  of  the  Latins. 
He  imagined,  that  he  could  purchafe  fuccours 
from  them  by  a  reunion  with  their  church  ; 
but  he  only  acquired  the  hatred  of  his  fub- 
je£is.  At  his  return,  in  1440,  he  found  the 
people  excited  to  fedition  by  the  monks,  who 
were  enraged,  at  the  tranfadlions  in  Florence. 
The  bifhops  in  his  train,  being  detefted  as  in¬ 
fidels,  becaufe  they  had  figned  the  union,  for 

the 
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the  moft  part  retraced  ;  and  he  himfelf  loft 
much  of  his  zeal,  when  he  no  longer  thought 
itufeful  to  his  interefts.  Whoever  in  the  lead: 
reflects  on-  the  fondnefs  of  the  Greeks  for  foph- 
iftry  and  fuperftition,  on  the  authority  of  the 
monks  among  them,  the  particular  reafonsthey 
had  for  being  difpleafed  with  the  popes,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  ancient  crufades,  at  Con- 
ilantinople,  will  be  at  no  lofs  for  the  reafons 
which  perpetuated  the  fchifm. 

Hunniades  Mean  time  Amurath  made  war  in  Hungary, 

progreft  of  then  under  t}ie  dominion  of  Ladiflas  VI.  king 
Amurath.  of  Poland,  who  had  been  crowned  by  the  Hun¬ 
garians,  to  the  prejudice  of  young  Ladiflas, 
pofthumous  fon  of  theemperour  Albert.  But 
this  dreadful  conqueror  was  flopped  by  the 
celebrated  John  Hunniades,  at  the  head  of  the 
Hungarian  armies,  who  forced  him  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  Belgrade,  beat  him  in  feveral  rencoun¬ 
ters,  and  reduced  him  to  the  neceflity  of  fuing 
Abdication  for  peace.  Ladiflas  and  Amurath  fwore  a 
truce  of  ten  years  in  1444  ;  and  the  latter, 
difgufted  with  his  ill  fortune,  refigned  thefcep- 
tre  to  his  fon  Mahomet  II.  but  the  chriftians, 
to  their  misfortune,  drew  him  from  his  retreat 
by  the  commiflion  of  a  piece  of  black  treachery. 

The  Turks,  depending  on  the  faith  of  the 
truce,  which  they  religioufly  obferved,  had 
drawn  off  their  forces  into  Afia,  and  this  was 
a  reafon  for  renewing  the  war  becaufe  it  was 
thought  eafy  to  vanquifh  them,  and  deliver 
Europe  from  their  depredations.  The  cardinal 
Julian  Cefarini,  legate  of  Eugenius  IV.  a  vio¬ 
lent 
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lent  and  unprincipled  man,  who  had  fignalized 
himfelf  in  the  crufade  againft  the  Hufiites, 
perfuaded  the  chriftians,  that  the  treaty  with 
the  Turks  was  not  obligatory  ;  that  it  was  null 
and  impious,  being  concluded  without  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  pope  ;  confequently,  that  it 
might,  and  even  ought  to  be  violated.  This 
judgment  was  confirmed  by  Eugenius,  who 
commanded  the  truce  to  be  broken,  and  ab- 
folved  Ladiflas  from  his  oaths,  according  to  the 
cuftom  which  had  for  feveral  ages  been  eftab- 
lifhed  at  Rome. 

By  what  incredible  blindnefs  had  the  abfurd  Fa]fepr.n- 
maxim — That  faith  ought  not  to  be  kept  with  cipieofthe 
hereticks  or  infidels ,  triumphed  over  the  firft  in  that  age. 
principles  of  confcience  and  reafon  ?  How 
was  it  poffible  not  to  difcern,  that  if  perjury 
was,  on  fome  occafions,  attended  with  tempo¬ 
rary  advantage,  it  necefifarily  led  to  the  mod 
fatal  confequences  ?  That  it  authorized  the 
enemies  wantonly  to  break  their  oaths  ;  de- 
ftroyed  the  publick  faith  ;  broke  the  bonds  of 
fociety  ;  and  fubftituted  robbery  and  violence, 
inftead  of  the  law  of  nations  ?  The  chriftians 
had  ample  reafon  to  repent  of  their  treachery. 

The  Turks,  inflamed  with  juft  refentment,  1444. 
and  breathing  only  vengeance,  entreated  Amu-  ^a[sadl 
rah  to  put  himfelf  once  more  at  their  head,  his 
fon  Mahomet  being  too  young.  He  marched  again  Jb- 
againft  the  enemy,  defeated  them  at  Varna  in  aicates* 
Bulgaria,  and  Ladiflas  was  flain  in  this  battle, 
with  the  cardinal  Julian.  One  thing  more 
aftomfhing  is,  to  fee  the  victorious  Amurath 
again  abdicate  the  empire. 

He 
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He  was  a  fecond  time  obliged  to  quit  his  re¬ 
tirement  by  the  exploits  of  George  Caftriot,  fur- 
named  Scanderbeg  (Lord  Alexander),  fon  of  a 
prince  of  Albania  (formerly  Epirus.)  This 
young  hero,  who  was  carried  off  as  a  hoftage 
after  the  conqueft  of  his  country,  and  educated 
in  the  court  of  Amurath,  had  gained  that  mon¬ 
arch’s  favour,  by  his  fuperiour  abilities  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  valour.  Upon  receiving  news  of 
his  father’s  death,  he  formed  a  refolution  to  de¬ 
prive  the  T  urks  of  the  town  of  Croy,  capital 
of  Albania.  Being  at  the  head  of  a  few  troops, 
he  obliged  a  fecretary  belonging  to  the  court, 
who  was  paffing  near  his  camp,  to  fign  an  or¬ 
der  to  the  governour  of  the  place  forputting  it 
into  his  hands.  This  counterfeit  order  had  the 
defired  effect.  Scanderbeg  maffacred  the  gar- 
rifon,  collected  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
under  his  ftandards,  and  made  fuch  prudent 
ufe  of  the  advantage  given  him  by  its  moun¬ 
tainous  fituation,  that  Amurath  could  never 
overpower  him.  This  fultan  died  in  1451, 
and  his  fon  became  the  terrour  of  the  chrift- 
ians. 

Mahomet  II.  who  is  commonly  painted  in 
fuch  odious  colours,  to  injuftice  and  cruelty, 
the  ordinary  vices  of  conquerors,  joined  an 
elevation  of  foul,  a  prudence  and  knowledge, 
worthy  of  commendation.  He  was  acquainted 
with  feveral  languages,  loved  the  arts,  and 
cultivated  aftronomy.  He  had  given  two  in- 
ftancesof  uncommon  moderation,  by  fuffering 
his  father  to  leave  his  retirement,  and  again 
afcend  the  throne.  Where  can  his  equal  be 

found 
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found  among  the  cotemporary  princes  ?  At 
the  age  of  twenty  two  he  executed  the  great 
project  formed  by  his  ancestors,  and  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  Conftantinople  in  1453. 

The  fiege  of  this  capital  offers  to  our  view  i453-f 
fome  interefting  objedts.  The  quarrels  of  the-  Conftanti~ 
ology  divided  the  Greeks  to  the  lad  extremity  ;  nople‘ 
yet  they  fought  with  all  the  courage  of  deipair. 
Mahomet,  being  unable  to  force  the  harbour, 
which  was  defended  by  chains  of  enormous 
thicknefs,  caufed  part  of  his  fleet  to  be  tranf- 
ported  over  land,  in  one  night,  for  the  fpace 
of  two  leagues,  by  Aiding  the  vefiels  on  a 
wooden  platform  covered  with  greafe  :  By 
which  almoft  incredible  method  he  found  him- 
felf  at  once  mafter  of  the  port.  It  is  alleged, 
that  he  had  a  piece  of  cannon  fo  prodigioufly 
large,  that  it  required  feventy  pair  of  oxen  to 
draw  it.  On  which  fubjedt  M.  de  Voltaire  re¬ 
marks,  that  it  being  impoffible  to  fire  a  very 
great  quantity  of  powder  together,  the  ball 
could  not  produce  any  confiderable  effedh 

Perhaps  (fays  he)  the  Turks  ufed  fuch 
t(  pieces  from  want  of  military  (kill,  and  the 
<(  Greeks  dreaded  them  from  the  fame  want  of 
u  knowledge. ”  Conftantine  Paleologus,  who  Conftantine 

had  fucceeded  John  II.  was  flain  in  the  thickeft 
of  the  fight,  when  the  Turks  ftormed  the 
place.  Under  the  reign  of  a  Conftantine,  Con¬ 
ftantinople  was  deftined  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke 
of  the  Koran.  Rome  had  been  fubjedted  to  the 
dominion  of  the  barbarians  under  an  Au- 
guftus. 


San- 
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does  Rot  a£t  Sanguinary  as  Mahomet  was,  the  manner  in 
fcakrUn.bar'  which  Jie  heated  the  vanquifhed  did  him  hon¬ 
our.  He  left  them  in  pofieffion  of  feveral 
churches,  performed  in  perfon  the  ceremony 
of  inflating  a  patriarch,  reftrained  the  fury  of 
his  foldiers,  gave  the  emperour  a  magnificent 
funeral,  and  rendered  Conftantinople  happy 
and  flourifhing.  In  a  word,  whatever  reproaches 
he  may  deferve  on  fome  accounts,  we  fee  the 
great  man  through  all  his  vices. 

Succcfs  of  Hunniades  had  the  glory  of  faving  Belgrade 
the  Turks  when  befieged  by  the  fultan*.  The  knights 
lsre,“n'  of  Rhodes,  now  of  Malta,  defended  themfelves 
in  their  ifie  with  equal  fuccefs.  But  after  the 
death  of  Scanderbeg,  he  recovered  Albania  ; 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Trebizond,  where  the 
name  of  a  Greek  empire  ftill  fubfifted  ;  carried 
his  arms  as  far  as  Triefte  ;  threatened  Venice, 
and,  in  allufion  to  the  extraordinary  ceremony 
of  the  doge  wedding  the  Adriatick,  faid,  that 
he  would  fend  him  to  CGrfummate  his  marriage  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fea .  His  lieutenants  took 
Otranto,  and  penetrated  into  Calabria.  Italy 
and  all  Europe  were  (truck  with  confirmation, 
as  in  the  time  of  the  Arabians. 

His  death  This  formidable  conqueror  died  in  1481,  at 
*4Sl*  an  age  when  he  was  yet  capable  of  executing 

the 


*  John  Capiflran,  a  canonized  Francifcan,  one  of  the 
mod  violent  zealots  againft  the  Huffites,  Jews,  and  Turks, 
was  prefent  at  this  expedition,  as  preacher  of  the  crufade. 
Hunniades  and  he,  in  their  accounts  of  it,  make  no  men¬ 
tion  of  each  other.  Whether  are  we  to  aferibe  the  glory 
of  the  fuccefs  to  the  preacher  or  the  general  P  The  queftion 
was  not  clearly  decided  at  that  time  ;  but  at  prefent  it  feems 
no  longer  matter  of  doubt. 
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the  greateft  enterprifes,  being  only  fifty  one 
years  old.  His  pofterity  are  ltill  fovereigns  at 
Conftanrinople,  from  whence  learning  and  fei- 
ence  are  banifhed.  The  Greeks  were  become 
too  contemptible  for  the  Turks,  whofe  govern- 
ment  and  religion  were  already  fettled,  to  adopt 
their  laws,  cuftoms,  opinions,  and  purluits. 

This  conqueft,  like  that  of  the  Germans,  who 
deftroyed  the  empire  of  the  Weft,  extinguilhed 
the  feeble  light  which  yet  remained. 

None  of  the  European  powers  armed  in  de-  XT  ~ 

r  r  r*  n  1  ,  r__  .  No  Euro- 

fence  or  Lonltantinople.  Yet  they  were  un-  pean  power 
queftionably  more  interefted  in  its  prefervation,  coniunti- 
than  the  conqueft  of  Jerufalem ;  but  the  weak-  ”0hp‘^’  and 
nefs  of  the  ftates,  their  inteftine  quarrels,  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  many  misfortunes  produced  by 
thofe  diftant  wars,  want  of  political  fore¬ 
fight,  and  harmony  among  the  princes  ;  per¬ 
haps,  likewife,  the  embarraflment  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  which  had  not  then  the  fame  author¬ 
ity  as  formerly  ;  all  together  facilitated  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Ottoman  arms.  Mahomet’s 
hopes  would  probably  have  been  blafted  by 
numerous  armies,  under  fuch  generals  as  Scan- 
derbeg  and  Hunniades ;  but  let  us  return  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Weft. 
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End  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  VII.— Louis  XL 
till  the  Death  of  thelajl  Duke  0/"  Burgundy. 

CHARLES  VII.  having  driven  out  the 
Englifh  by  the  arms  of  his  illuftrious  gen- 
erah  Dunois,  Richemont,  La  Hire,  &c. 
continued,  by  a  prudent  government,  to  cure 
the  dreadful  wounds  of  the  (late.  But  the  end 
of  his  days  was  embittered  by  the  rebellion  of 
his  fon  Louis,  a  man  of  dangerous  charafter 
and  a  bad  heart  ;  who  took  refuge  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  even  gave  room  for 
fufpicion  of  a  defign  to  murder  his  father. 
Charles  died  of  grief  in  1461. 

Under  his  reign  the  univerfity  of  Paris  was 
deprived  of  feveral  privileges,  becaufe,  going 
out  of  its  fphere,  and  intermeddling  in  political 
affairs,  it  difeurbed  the  government  more  than 
it  enlightened  the  fubjefts.  But  what  we 
ought  particularly  to  obferve  is,  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  fifteen  companies  of  ordcnnance ,  each 
confiding  of  fix  hundred  horfe  ;  befides  a  body 
of  four  thoufand  foot.  Thefe  were  regular 
troops,  always  ready  to  take  arms  ;  for  whofe 
maintenance  a  perpetual  faille  was  eftabliilied, 
which  at  firft  amounted  only  to  1,800,000  li- 
vres  ;  but  we  fhall  find  it  inereafe  under  every 
reign.  It  is  eafy  to  judge  what  ftrength  the 

crown 
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crown  acquired  by  a  {landing  army,  which  was 
the  only  lure  method  for  deftroying  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  vaffals* 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  the  fupplies 
furnifhed  to  the  king  by  a  rich  merchant,  named 
James  Coeur,  greatly  contributed  tothefuccefs 
of  the  French  arms.  His  fervices  were  re¬ 
warded  by  the  adminiftration  of  the  finances  ; 
but  this  office  did  not  protect  him  from  the  in- 
juftice  of  the  court.  His  enemies  fucceeded  in 
their  fchemes  for  his  ruin.  He  was  at  firft  ac- 
cufed  of  poifoning  Agnes  Sorel  ;  a  charge  fo 
abfurd,  that  it  fell  to  the  ground  of  itfelf.  But 
the  crime  principally  infilled  on  was,  his  remit¬ 
ting  money  to  the  Muffulmen,  with  whom  h6 
carried  on  traffick.  He  juftified  himfelf  by  al¬ 
leging  the  perixiiffion  of  two  popes  to  carry  on 
a  trade  with  them;  a  defence  equally  ridiculous 
with  the  imputation.  Even  his  enemies  were 
conftituted  his  judges,  by  whom  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  banifhment,  and  his  goods  confif- 
cated.  Whether  he  had  kept  his  hands  entirely 
clean  or  not,  this  injuftice,  under  a  good 
prince,  is  a  fubjedt  which  ought  to  make  us  la¬ 
ment  the  manners  of  that  age,  and  the  dangers 
attendant  on  high  fortune.  James  Coeur  was 
obliged  to  depend  for  fubfiftence  on  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  a  few  individuals. 

Louis  XL  fon  of  Charles  VI.  was  crafty, 
hypocritical,  fuperilitious,  and  cruel.  He 
{Lengthened  the  royal  authority  by  methods 
more-  fui table  for  a  tyrant,  than  worthy  of  a 
Ling.  The  inflances  of  moderation,  which  we 
meet  with  in  his  reign,  cannot  wipe  out  the 
Vql.  IV,  L  black 
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black  crimes  with  which  it  is  every  where 
fiained.  The  great  hinges  of  his  politicks  were 
to  deceive  and  opprefs.  But  he  fometimes  felt 
by  experience,  that,  by  cunning  and  knavery, 
a  man  lays  himfelf  open  to  the  perfidy  of  others* 
and  that  he  who  makes  himfelf  odious,  be¬ 
comes  unhappy  by  that  very  power  which  he  fo 
eagerly  covets.  As  he  hated  the  nobility,  he 
employed  men  of  low  minds,  who  rewarded  his 
favours  with  treachery.  Like  Tiberius,  he  was 
fufpicious  and  fanguinary,  like  him,  ftifled  eve¬ 
ry  appearance  of  merit,  and  deftroyed  men  of 
fuperiour  talents.  He  had  flaves  infiead  of  fub~ 
jeds ;  yet  the  monarchy  is  in  fome  meafure  in¬ 
debted  to  him  ;  for,  at  leaf!:,  he  refcued  it  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  nobles. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  fell  into 
the  fnares  of  the  court  of  Rome.  jEneas  Syl¬ 
vius  Picolomini,  the  famous  fecretary  of  the 
council  of  Bale,  where  he  had  diltinguifhed 
himfelf  in  oppofition  to  Eugenius  IV.  having 
changed  fides  in  confideration  of  fome  bene- 
fices  (for  it  was  by  that  method  Eugenius 
gained  him  over),  had  received  the  tiara  in  1458, 
under  the  name  of  Pius  II.  His  firft  care  then 
was,  to  condemn  appeals  to  a  general  council, 
as  an  execrable  abufe>  and  unheard  of  in  antiquity* 
He  attempted  entirely  to  abolifh  the  pragmatick 
fandion  of  Charles  VII.  though  founded  on 
.  thofe  very  decrees  of  Bale,  which  he  had  de¬ 
fended  with  the  utinoft  warmth  ;  and  fucceeded, 
by  giving  the  king  hopes  of  fettling  Rene  of 
Anjou  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  However,  the 
pope  fupported  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  natural 

fon 
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fon  and  fucceffor  of  Alphonfo  ;  upon  which 
Louis,  enraged  at  being  made  a  dupe,  and 
afhamed  of  abolishing  the  pragmatick,  permitted 
the  parliament  to  maintain  it  in  a  great  meaf- 
-  ure  ;  and  the  magistrates  avenged  his  quarrel 
by  fetting  the  thunders  of  Rome  at  defiance. 

That  we  may  not  be  obliged  to  return  again  Extraordi- 
to  Pius  II.  who  complained  bitterly,  that  the  thepope 
judge  of  judges,  the  Roman  pontiff,  was  fub jetted  to  MahonU 
to  the  judgment  of  the  parliament,  let  us  here  et 
take  notice  of  one  of  his  letters,  addreffed  to 
Mahomet  II.  the  fubftance  of  which  is  as  fol¬ 
lows.:  fc  If  you  be  defirous  of  extending  your 
1C  empire  among  the  chriftians,  you  Hand  in 
cc  need  only  of  a  fmall  matter,  which  is  eafily 
(t  found,  a  little  water  for  your  baptifm.'  We 
Cf  would  then  give  you  the  title  of  emperour  of 
“  the  Greeks  and  the  Eaft,  and  implore  the 
cc  affiftance  of  your  arms  againft  the  ufurpers 
cc  of  the  pofieffions  of  the  Roman  church. 

(C  After  the  example  of  our  predeceiTors,  Ste- 
<c  phen,  Adrian,  and  Leo,  who  transferred  the 
<c  empire  of  the  Greeks  to  Pepin  and  Charle- 
<c  magne,  we  would  have  recourfe  to  you,  nor 
cc  would  we  be  ungrateful.' ”  This  letter  from 
a  pope  to  a  Turkifh  fultan  is  perhaps  lefs  fur- 
prifing,  than  the.  endeavours  of  forne  writers  to 
make  it  a  proof  of  admirable  zeal. 

As  Louis  XI.  was,  above  all  things,  defir- League  of 
ous  of  humbling  the  nobles,  their  cabals  foon  Goodt^ 
produced  a  rebellion.  Philip  the  good,  duke  iainftLoui5 
of  Burgundy,  a  magnificent  and  generous 
prince,  who,  after  his  reconciliation  with  the 
crown,  paid  the  ranfom  of  the  duke  of  Or- 

L  i  leans. 
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leans,  a  prifoner  in  England,  and  facrificed  a 
violent  hatred  to  the  glorious  pleafure  of  con¬ 
ferring  a  benefit ;  this  prince,  I  lay,  was  too 
old  and  too  wife  to  kindle  a  civil  war;  but  his 
fon,  Charles  the  rafh,  who  bore  a  perfonal  en¬ 
mity  to  the  king,  entered  into  a  league  with 
the  duke  of  Berry,  brother  of  Louis,  and  the 
dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Bretagne,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  reforming  the  ftate,  and  relieving  the 
people  from  oppreffion.  Even  Dunois,  the 
virtuous  Dunois,  joined  the  rebels,  fo  intol¬ 
erable  were  the  unjuft  practices  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  bloody  battle  of  Montlheri,  fought  in 
1465,  was  indecifive ;  yet  the  artful  monarch, 
with  whom  it  was  always  a  maxim  to  nego¬ 
tiate  in  order  to  deceive,  concluded  a  peace  on 
dTfhonourable  terms,  yielding  Normandy  to 
his  brother,  and  difmembering  the  domain 
among  the  principal  chiefs.  This  league, 
though  it  bore  the  name  of  the  publick  goody 
fuffered  the  publick  miferies  to  continue,  and 
even  augmented  them  ;  as  is  conftantly  the 
cafe,  when  ambition  or  reftleffnefs  covers  rebell¬ 
ion  under  the  mafk  of  patriotifm. 

The  views  of  Louis  were  foon  difcovered. 
He  took  Normandy  from  his  brother,  giving 
him,  in  lieu  of  it,  Guienne  for  his  appanage  ; 
but  the  new  duke  foon  died  of  poifon,  which 
was  given  him  by  a  monk,  his  almoner  ;  and 
the  king  was  generally  fufpetfted  of  being  the 
inftigator  of  the  crime.  On  the  other  fide, 
while  he  was  under  hand  endeavouring  to  ftir 
up  the  inhabitants  of  Liege  againft  Charles, 

who 
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who  had  fucceeded  Philip  the  good  in  the  He  fal,=  >n- 
dutchy  of  Burgundy,  he  ventured  to  come  to  a  whkhfhere 
conference  with  him  at  Peronne,  doubtlef^with 
a  defign  to  draw  him  into  a  fnare  ;  but  his  Bur°und.v- 
treachery  fucceeded  ill.  The  people  of  Liege 
broke  out  into  rebellion  fooner  than  he  ex¬ 
pected,  when  the  duke,  tranfported  with  rage 
at  this  infult,  detained  him  prifoner,  and  at  firlt 
refoived  to  put  him  to  death  ;  but  contented 
himfelf  with  a  humiliating  fatisfaCIion,  and  ob¬ 
liged  the  king  to  attend  him  in  his  expedition 
againlt  the  rebels,  whofe  city  was  foon  reduced 
to  allies,  and  felt  all  the  horrours  of  the  molt 
barbarous  vengeance. 

Thele  two  princes,  flighting  their  treaties.  Ambition 
were  engaged  in  continual  quarrels.  The  per-  “ tfXki' 
fidy  of  the  one  irritated  the  impetuous  temper  Charles* 
of  the  other.  At  laft,  Charles  fell  into  the 
abyfs  which  his  temerity  had  dug.  Matter  of 
both  Burgundies,  of  Artois,  Flanders,  and  al- 
moft  all  Holland,  he  had  purchafed  the  do¬ 
mains  of  a  duke  of  Atiftria  in  Alface  ;  yet  his 
ambition  was  notfatisfied  with  fuch  a  height  of 
power  and  immenfe  riches.  He  was  ambitious 
of  the  title  of  king,  and  propofed  to  lubdue 
Switzerland,  and  make  a  conqueft  of  Lor¬ 
raine.  In  vain  did  the  Swifs  fend  him  a  depu¬ 
tation,  reprefenting  the  poverty  of  their  coun- 
tiy,  whmh,  as  they  exprefled  themfelves,  was 
not  worth  the  bits  of  his  horfes,  and  the  fours 
of  his  knights.  He  entangled  himfelf  in  thTr 
denies,  and  was  defeated  in  1476,  at  Granfon  ?heat,en.^ 
and  Morat.  The  following  year  he  undertook  andihin’m 
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an  expedition  againft  Nancy,  where  he  was 
again  beaten,  and  loft  his  life  in  the  engage- 

menu  * 

One  particular  worth  mentioning  in  hrftory 
is,  that  after  the  battle  ot  Granlon,  his  filver 
plate  was  fold  for  tin,  and  his  fineft  diamonds, 
valued  at  two  millions  of  French  livres,  pafled 
through  feveral  hands  for  the  price  of  a  florin. 
So  great  was  the  fimplicity  of  the  Swifs  !  A 
people,  who  had  not  even  an  idea  of  luxury, 
unquestionably  deferved  the  liberty  which  they 
purchafed  with  their  blood.  In  procefs  of  time, 
we  fhall  find  them  better  acquainted  with  fo- 
ciety  and  the  polite  pleafures  of  life.  Happy, 
if  they  always  ufe  them  with  prudence,  not  fuf- 
fering  corruption  to  creep  in  amongfc  them, 
not  envying  the  opulence  of  other  nations,  or 
lofing  thofe  fentiments  of  equality  which  fofter 
republican  virtue  !  I  fhall  fpeak  in  another 
place  of  the  government  of  the  thirteen  can¬ 
tons,  which  was  then  beginning  to  be  formed. 

Mary,  daughter  of  duke  Charles,  being  his 
foie  heirefs,  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  as  a  male 
fief,  reverted  to  the  crown  by  the  law  ot  appan¬ 
ages.  Louis  might  have  made  an  acquifition 
of  all  her  other  dominions,  by  a  marriage  be¬ 
tween  that  princeis  and  the  dauphin.  He  ac¬ 
tually  formed  fuch  a  defign  ;  but  took  his 
meafures  fo  ill,  that  he  filled  Mary  with,  dif- 
truft,  and  made  him  lei  f  ouious  to  the  Flemings* 
That  ftubborn  and  faftious  people  ieized  the 
reigns  of  government,  cauled  the  two  rniniflers 

of  their  fovereiem  to  be  executed,  and  obliged 
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her  to  marry  Maximilian,  duke  of  Auftria, 
ion  of  the  emperour  Frederick  III-  We  (hall  riedt.° 

,  ,  ,  r  •  1  r  r  MaximlU 

find  this  inarriage  a  continual  iourcc  ol  wars  ian. 
and  publick  calamities. 


CHAP.  III. 

Factions  of  York  and  Lancaster,  which 
deftrcyed  the  House  of  the  Plantagenets.-— 

Treaty  0/ Pecquigni. 

THE  fadtions  of  York  and  Lancafter,  theTheduke 
firft  diftinguiftted  by  the  white  rofey  the 
fecond  by  the  red  rofey  had  long  contended  Henry  vi. 
with  the  molt  violent  animofity  in  England, 
where  the  turbulent  and  fierce  fpirit  of  the  na¬ 
tion  gave  a  loofe  to  all  the  rage  of  civil  difi- 
cords.  We  have  feen  the  houfe  of  Mortimer 
robbed  of  the  crown  by  the  duke  of  Lancafter, 
who  reigned  under  the  name  of  Henry  IV. 

Richard,  duke  of  York,  heir  of  that  family, 
attempted  to  realize  his  rights  againft  the  weak 
Henry  VI.  and  raifing  a  rebellion  in  1455, 
took  the  king  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Sr.  Al¬ 
bans  ;  but,  being  naturally  moderate  and  ir~ 
refolute,  left  the  title  of  king  to  Henry,  con¬ 
tenting  himfelf  with  that  of  protector. 

)i*itv  was  again  eitablifhed  by  TT 
ou,  a  woman  comparable  to  courage  of 
ralry  ;  but  this  revolution  was  gar^of^* 
of  no  long  (landing.  In  1460,  fhe  loft  the  Ani°u* 
battle  of  Northampton  againft  the  famous  earl 
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of  Warwick,  when  Henry  was  again  taken 
prifoner.  Elis  wife  delivered  him  a  third  time 
by  gaining  two  victories,  in  one  of  which  the 
duke  of  York  was  flain  $  but  his  fon  Edward, 
a  young  prince,  equally  brave  and  ambitious, 
Supported  his  father’s  pretenfions  with  more 
luccels.  In  1461,  he  was  proclaimed  at  Lon¬ 
don,  and  immediately  after  gained  oVer  Mar¬ 
garet  the  bloody  battle  of  Taunton,  where 
thirty  fix  thoufand  men  were  flain  on  both 
tides.  The  parliament  then  acknowledged  the 
right  of  the  llrongeft,  nqtwithftanding  the 
prior  a£ts  palled  in  three  reigns,  confirming  the 
tide  ot  the  Lancaftrian  family.  Thus  every 
thing,  even  laws  and  principles,  depends  upon 
the  caprices  of  Fortune  ! 

The  intrepid  Margaret,  having  received  fom<? 
fuccours  from  Louis  XI.  and  from  Scotland, 
returned  to  attack  the  ufurper  ;  but  was  again 
beaten  at  Hexham,  in  1464.  In  her  flight 
through  the  woods,  fhe  met  a  robber,  who 
rufhed  upon  her  fvvord  in  hand — Come  forward, 
my  friend,  faid  fhe  to  him  ;  I  commit  to  your  care 
the  fon  of  your  king.  The  robber,  ftruck  with 
veneration,  fecured  her  efcape.  She  foon  af¬ 
ter  took  refuge  in  France,  and  the  unfortunate 
Henry  remained  a  clofe  prifoner  in  the  tower 
of  London. 

Edward  IV.  confirmed  with  blood  a  throne 
which  he  had  purchafed  by  fo  many  maflacres  ; 
but  the  more  cruelty  he  excited,  the  more  he 
expofed  himfelf  to  revolutions.  The  face  of 
affairs  was  changed  by  a  fault,  into  which  he 
was  drawn  by  love.  While  Warwick,  to 

whom 
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whom  he  was  principally  indebted  lor  the 
crown,  was  negotiating  for  him  a  marriage 
with  Bona  of  Savoy,  lifter  to  the  queen  of 
France,  he  privately  married  Elizabeth  Wood- 
1  ville,  widow  of  a  private  gentleman,  with  whom 
he  was  defperately  in  love,  and  whom  he  had 
in  vain  attempted  to  feduce.  On  this  news, 
Warwick  was  filled  with  indignation,  returned 
to  England,  formed  cabals,  drew  over  the 
malecontents  to  his  party,  and  even  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  the  king’s  brother  ;  after  which 
he  reconciled  himfelf  to  Margaret,  his  mortal 
enemy,  undertaking  to  reftore  the  king  whom 
he  had  dethroned,  and  to  dethrone  him  whom 
he  had  fet  up. 

It  is  fcarce  poflible  to  conceive  the  rapidity 
,of  the  execution.  He  landed,  and  more  than 
fixty  thoufand  Englifhmen  flocked  to  his  ftand- 
ard.  Edward  fled,  after  a  battle,  in  the  night, 
and  loft  the  kingdom  in  eleven  days.  Hen¬ 
ry  VI.  was  taken  out  of  his  prifon,  and  again 
acknowledged  ;  and  the  parliament  repealed 
the  acts,  by  which  lb  many  other  acts  had  been 
repealed. 

Seven  months  after  happened  a  new  revo¬ 
lution.  Edward  IV.  having  obtained  fome 
flight  fuccours  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
landed  on  the  coaft  of  England  with  two  thou¬ 
fand  men,  in  order,  as  he  (aid,  to  recover  only 
his  dutchy  of  York.  His  parti  fans  haftened  to 
join  him.  Warwick  fought  a  battle  at  Barnet, 
without  waiting  for  queen  Margaret,  where  he 
was  defeated  and  (lain.  The  heroine  fought  in 
her  turn  at  Tewkefbury  5  but  loft  the  battle 
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and  her  liberty.  The  prince  of  Wales,  her 
fon,  w  ho  was  like  wife  a  prifoner,  fpeaking* 
haughtily  to  the  conqueror,  received  a  blow 
from  him,  and  was  immediately  murdered  by 
the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Clarence  ;  the  lat-  i 
ter  or  whom  had  betrayed  Warwick,  and  joined 
t:ie  king,  his  brother.  The  death  of  Hen- 
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ry  vj.  who  was  affaffmated  a  few  days  after- 
w  ards,  makes  the  lad  a6t  of  this  horrid  trage¬ 
dy. 

J 

The  atrocity  of  Edward’s  character  did  not 
prevent  his  indulging  in  pleafures.  Thefe  were 
even  his  ruling  paflion  ;  but  the  national  hatred 
againtE  the  French  name,  inflamed  by  the 
intrigues  ot  Charles  the  rafii,  who  was  ftill 
alive,  roufing  him  from  the  bofom  of  volup- 
tuoulhefs,  he  fummoned  Louis  XI.  to  reftore 
Normandy  and  Guienne,  and  advanced  at  the 
head  of  an  army  to  obtain  by  force  what  he 
could  not  gain  by  fair  means. 

Had  not  the  impetuous  Burgundian  rafnly 
attacked  Lorraine,  without  waiting  for  die  Eng¬ 
lish,  France  would  have  been  in  the  moft  im¬ 
minent  danger.  Louis  carefully  avoided  a 
war  :  His  favourite  weapons  were  fubtilty  and 
money.  Not  being  very  delicate  on  the  point 
of  honour,  provided  he  could  remove  the 
danger,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation,  bribed 
the  Englilh  minifters,  and,  by  the  treaty  of 
Pecquigni  in  1475,  purchafed  a  diigracefu! 
truce  for  feven  years,  by  a  penfxon  or  annual 
tribute  of  fifty  thoufand  crowns  of  gold.  The 
only  honourable  article  in  the  treaty  was  the 
deliverance  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  whole  ran- 
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£,m  was  paid  by  the  king,  and  that  heroine  re¬ 
turned  to  end  her  days  in  her  native  country. 

As  the  order  of  ideas  is  of  more  importance  Edward 
than  that  of  dates,  let  us  rapidly  purfue  the  brother  to 
tragical  hiftory  of  the  two  rojes  to  its  con-  death, 
clufion.  Edward  IV.  equally  cruel  and  vo¬ 
luptuous,  drained  with  the  blood  of  the  royal 
houfe  of  Lancafter,  likewife  (lied  that  of  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  he  was 
in  part  indebted  for  the  laft  revolution..  In  or¬ 
der  to  gratify  his  hatred  and  fufpicion,  he 
caufed  the  duke  to  be  arrefted,  and  tried  by 
the  parliament,  which  was  then  the  Have  ot 
the  court.  He  was  condemned,  though  con- 
vidted  of  no  capital  offence,  and  only  allowed 
to  choofe  the  manner  of  his  death  ;  upon  which 
the  whimfical  prince  was,  agreeably  to  his  re- 
queft,  drowned  in  a  ton  of  Malmfey. 

Edward  dying  in  1482,  while  he  was  pre-  Bloody 
paring  to  renew  the  war  againft  France,  the  of^duke 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  his  other  brother,  a  mon- 
fter  of  wickednefs,  who  was  regent  of  the  king-  ard  iit.) 
dom  during  the  minority  of  Edward  V,  elded  death  of 
fon  of  the  late  king,  formed  a  defign- to  ufurp  Edward  iV# 
the-  crown  of  England.  At  fir  ft  view,  this 
project  mult  appear  entirely  chimerical  ;  for  \ 
Edward  had  not  only  left  two  fons,  but  there 
were  furviving  children  of  the  duke  of  Clar¬ 
ence,  an  elder  brother  ot  Gloucefter.  But  this 

confideration  did  not  deter  him.  By  a  murder, 

* 

he  rid  himfelf  of  lord  Haftings,  the  great 
chamberlain,  who  was  a  zealous  ioyalift.  He 
had  the  effrontery  to  publifh  a  report,  that 
the  late  king  and  the  duke  of  Clarence  were 

baft  ard  s  % 
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baitards ;  thus  defaming  his  own  mother,  who 
was  kill  alive. .  He  gave  himfelf  out  for  the 
only  lawful  heir,  and  was  proclaimed  by  a  few 
wretches,  whofe  purchafed  acclamations  he 
made  to  pafs  ior  the  voice  of  the  people  j  caufed 
young  Edward,  and  his  brother  the  duke  of 
xo:k,  to  be  murdered  in  the  tower  ;  and  fo 
early  as  1483,  had  got  pofieffion  of  the  throne  ; 
alter  which  the  parliament  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  him  under  the  name  of  Rich¬ 
ard  III. 

Richard  So  many  atrocious  deeds  were  only  calculated 

bp”“ari  r0ule  the  vengeance  of  a  brave  nation.  The 
^dh'  Lancaftrian  party  refumed  courage,  and  call 
iHenry  their  eyes  on  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  grand- 
ion  of  that  Owen  1  udor,  who  had  married 
the  widow  of  Henry  V.  Pie  was  heir  to  the 
houfe  of  Lancafter,  but  by  the  female  line,  and 
even  by  a  legitimated  branch,  which  the  very 
adt  of  legitimation  excluded  from  the  crown. 
Richmond,  being  proicribed,  had  found  an  a{y~ 
lum  in  Bretagne  ;  but  the  hatred  of  tyranny 
was  alone  fufficient  to  fee  him  on  the  throne. 
W  e  here  have  an  example  of  thofe  ludden  rev- 
01  utionsi  fo  common  in  the  hiftory  of  Eng- 
*anc**  the  earl  arrived  on  the  coaft 

cl'  Wales,  with  about  two  thoufand  men  fur- 
niilied  by  France,  and  in  a  little  time  found 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army, 
with  which  he  attacked  Richard  at  Bofworth  ; 
who  being  deferted  by  one  of  his  generals,  loft 

»  battie,  and  was  (lain  fighting  with  great 
courage.  \ 

Thus, 
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Thus,  after  a  civil  war  of  thirty  years,  after 
twelve  pitched  battles,  and  numberlefs  ads 
of  barbarity,  the  houfe  of  Anjou  Plantagenct, 
which  had  reigned  three  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  perifhed  in  torrents  of  blood.  Thus  re¬ 
lations  and  brothers,  giving  way  to  inveterate 
rage,  were  mutually  the  deflroyers  of  each 
other,  while  they  tore  the  bowels  of  their  na¬ 
tive  country.  If  ambition  is  not  deterred  by 
thole  horrid  events,  let  the  people  at  lead 
dread  being  the  inftruments  of  her  madnefs, 
in  order  to  become  fooner  or  later  her  vic¬ 
tims  ! 

Richmond,  who  mounted  the  throne,  under 
the  name  of  Henry  VIL  had  recourfe  to  the 
expedient  of  procuring  a  bull  from  the  pope, 
in  confirmation  of  his  rights;  which  is  a  proof 
that  he  thought  them  weak  and  uncertain, 
though  the  parliament  had  declared,  that  the 
right  of  fucceffion  was  veiled  in  his  perfon. 
In  compliance  with  the  wifhes  of  the  nation, 
he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 
and  thus  united  the  titles  of  York  and  Lan- 
cafler.  This  monarch  enjoyed  aimed  perpet¬ 
ual  tranquillity  during  a  reign  of  twenty  four 
years;  in  the  courfe  of  which  we  (hall  find 
him  humble  the  great  lords,  extend  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  crown,  and  govern  England 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  Louis  XI.  gov¬ 
erned  trance,  with  lefs  rigour,  but  the  fame 
mterefted  and  political  views. 

That  the  kings,  in  this  period,  generally  aim¬ 
ed  at  extending  their  authority,  might  be  owing 
to  their  paffions  ;  yet  this  feem&d  necefiary  for 
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the  publick  good,  as  no  other  method  was  left 
to  eftablifh  order,  and  enforce  obedience  to  the 
laws,  tor  feveral  centuries,  hiftory  only  pre- 
fents  us  with  the  fpeftacle  of  vaft  monarchies 
a  perpetual  prey  to  difcorcL  not  from  a  zeal  for 
political  liberty,  but  the  factions  of  the  nobles, 
always  eager  to  make  encroachments.  How 
could  fuch  dilorders  be  repreffed,  if  the  royal 
authority  continued  without  power  ? 


C  H  A  P.  IV. 


Particulars  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XL 
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his  reign,  of  which  we  could  not  take  notice 
elfewhcre.  If,  according  to  the  expreiTion  of 
Francis  I.  Louis  XL  enfranchifed  the  kings  ;  if 
he  made  the  great  bow  to  the  yoke,  he  accom- 
plifhed  it  by  acts  of  injuftice  and  cruelty.  The 
moll  illuftrious  men  loft  their  heads  on  a  fcaf- 
fold  ;  in  which  number  were  the  confiable  de 
St.  Paul,  his  brother  in  law7,  the  count  d’Ar- 
magnack,  the  dukes  d’Alenpon  and  Nemours  ; 
and  the  infant  children  of  the  laft  were,  by  the 
king’s  order,  fprinkled  with  the  blood  of  their 
father.  Thefe  executions  were  polTibly  the 
punifhment  of  treafon  ;  but  tyranny,  rather  than 
equity,  commonly  prefided  on  the  feat  of  judg- 
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for  proofs,  and  were  multiplied  in  proportion 
to  the  hatred  entertained  againft  the  gloomy 
monarch.  Triftan  the  hermit,  a  fanguinary 
prevoty  his  friend  and  the  minifter  of  his  venge¬ 
ance,  is  celebrated  among  the  inventors  of  tor- 
tures.  What  a  friend  for  a  king  ! 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  military  force  eftab-  ah  the 
lifted  in  the  laft  reign,  and  the  care  which  £reat^fs, 
Louis  XI.  took  to  avoid  a  war,  even  at  the  ex-  tagne  and 
penfe  of  his  honour,  fuch  a  government  would  reunited  td 
have  met  with  violent  fhocks.  But  circum- the  crown’ 
fiances  were  favourable  to  him.  Of  the  ancient 
great  vaffals  there  remained  only  the  dukes  of 
Bretagne  and  Burgundy  ;  and  the  death  of  the 
latter,  without  ifiue  male,  augmented  the  power 
of  the  crown,  which  would  have  made  immenfe 
acquifitions,  had  the  dauphin  married  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  Betides,  Provence  was  bequeathed  to  it 
by  the  count  de  la  Marche,  nephew  and  heir 
of  Rene  of  Anjou. 

Alter  the  nobles  had  ruined  their  fortunes  by  Wh  the 
the  crufades  ;  the  people  had  freed  themfel  ves  ^euc^ai  an- 
from  flavery  ;  the  appeal  to  the  king’s  courts 
was  firmly  efhblifhed  ;  the  parliaments  were  cl‘ncd' 
compofed  of  lawyers,  and  a&ed  upon  fixed 
principles  :  After  the  kings  ifilicd  ordinances  in 
quality  of  legislators,  and  recovered  the  princi¬ 
pal  rights  ct  iovereignty,  the  feudal  anarchy 
daily  fell  to  ruin. 

The  ftates  afiembled  in  1468,  made  a  regu-  Regulation 
lation  extremely  well  calculated  for  the  preven- 
tion  of  thofe  diforders,  which  had  fo  often  oc-  nas2S* 
cafioned  the  difmemberment  of  the  monarchy. 

They  declared  that  Normandy  could  not  be  de¬ 
tached 
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tached  from  the  crown  ;  and  that  the  king,  as 
to  what  concerned  his  brother,  might  act  con¬ 
formably  to  a  declaration  of  Charles  V.  with  re¬ 
gard  ro  the  appanage  of  the  children  of  France  $ 
which  had  been  fixed  at  twelve  thoufand  livres 
a  year,  in  lands  erected  into  a  dutchy  or  coun¬ 
ty.  I  hefe  twelve  thoufand  livres  would  ac 
prefent  make  about  124,000. 

Contradic-  Louis  XI.  was  a  monarch  of  a  vicious  and 
char  after  of  inconfiftent  character  3  abfolute  without  dignity, 
Louis  xi.  popular  without  mildnefs;  fyftematically  un- 
jult,  and  yet  zealous  for  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice  ;  unprincipled  and  perfidious,  while  he 
made  an  open  profeffion  of  fubtilty ;  he  violated 
the  firft  duties  of  morality,  and  gave  himfelf  up 
to  the  molt  ridiculous  fuperftitions  ;  decorated 
himfelf  with  the  title  of  mofi  ckrijtian ,  and 
rendered  religion  contemptible  or  odious  ;  ty- 
rannifed  over  his  fubje&s,  while  he  trembled, 
like  a  Have,  before  his  phyfician  ;  and  debafed, 
though,  notwithstanding,  he  ftrengthened,  the 
royal  authority  ;  which  he  effected  by  a  dex- 
gfcTt7n-JS  terous  ule  of  that  powerful  engine,  money» 
itiument*  He  augmented  the  taille  three  millions.  If  we 
believe  him,  he  took  the  people’s  money  only 
to  fpare  their  blood  ;  as  if  it  had  not  been  pofli- 
ble  to  be  fparing  of  both.  Yet  he  had  at  leaffc 
the  prudence  to  defpife  that  fatal  ambition, 
which  delights  more  in  extending  than  fecuring 
dominion  ;  and  this  was  really  (paring  the 
people. 

the  love-6^  The  republick  of  Genoa,  being  ill  governed, 
Gcu^. t  hecaufe  the  great  oppreffed  the  multitude, 
had  often  fought  a  matter,  but  was  equally  in¬ 
capable 
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capable  of  obedience,  and  preferving  her  inde-  wMckhad 
pendence.  That  (late  had  fubmitted  no  Charles  tariJy  fub- 
VI.  and  revolted  againft  him  ;  (lie  had  fuccef-  ”h«dPow- 
fiveiy  put  herfelf  under  the  dominion  of  the  bciiednd  re" 
marquis  of  Montferrat,  the  duke  of  Milan, 
and  Charles  VII.  and  had  rebelled  againft  them 
all.  She  now  made  an  offer  of  the  fovereignty 
to  Louis  XI.  who  replied — I  give  you  to  the  dev - 
iL  He  inherited  the  rights  of  the  houfe  of  He  did  not 
Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  but  took  care  Napfes? 
not  to  turn  his  views  towards  that  quarter.  His 
fon,  as  we  fhall  fee  afterwards,  was  lefs  pru¬ 
dent,  and  drew  upon  himfelf  a  number  of  mis¬ 
fortunes. 

Louis  XI.  eftablifhed  pods,  which  were  at  Pofo  eftab- 
firft  deftined  folely  for  carrying  the  difpatches  Iiflied* 
of  government  and  thofe  of  the  pope  ;  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Paris  had  fet  him  the  example  by 
the  couriers  they  kept.  He  inftituted  the  orde'r  Order  of  ’ 
of  St.  Michael,  which,  with  that  of  the  golden  Sc.  Mi- 
fleece,  founded  by  Philip  the  good,  duke  of  chad‘ 
Burgundy,  greatly  contributed  to  the  fall  of 
the  ancient  chivalry.  He  encouraged  the 
French  to  cultivate  trade,  which,  from  want  of  Commerce' 
fkill,  they  abandoned  to  foreigners.  He  pur- 
PoMto  publifh  a  code  for  the  adminiflration 
o  juftice.^  But  what  can  we  think  of  a  prince, 
who  chofe  fuch  men  for  his  minifters,  as  card-  minifters  of 
mal  Balue  and  Olivier  le  Daim  ?  The  firft,  that  king' 
whom  he  had  raifed  from  the  dunghill,  a  mean- 
jpirited  and  unprincipled  wretch,  villanoufiy 
oetrayed  him.  The  fecond,  who  became  a 
great  lord,  after  having  been  his  barber,  was 
VoL<  IV*  M  hanged 
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hanged  for  an  infamous  crime,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII. 


CHAP.  V. 


’Tempefluous  Government  of  Florence,  till 
Laurence  de  Medicis  inclufively. 


Florence 
takes  bad 
meafures 
/or  found¬ 
ing  a  re- 
yufclick. 


Happy  gov 
ernment, 


ITALY  will  now  attradl  our  attention  ;  where 
we  fhall  fee  the  French  come  jn  fearch  of 
conquefts,  and  find  only  graves.  But  before 
we  give  the  hiftory  of  their  wars  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  let  us  call  our  eyes  on  Florence, 
and  view  the  glorious  epocha  of  the  Medicis. 

After  the  Italian  cities  had  flhaken  off  the  Ger¬ 
man  yoke,  the  fpirit  of  liberty  principally  dif- 
played  itfelf  at  Florence.  Its  citizens,  whofe 
activity  and  genius  merit  high  commendations, 
would  have  founded  a  powerful  and  lading  re- 
publick,  could  they  have  extinguifhed  the  flames 
of  fadtion.  Unhappily,  that  fimplicity,  which 
ought  to  be  the  balls  of  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment  \  that  equality,  lb  neceffary  to  keep  all  the 
fubjefts  in  obedience  to  the  laws  ;  that  love  of 
the  publick  weal,  to  which  every  thing  ought  to 
give  place,  could  not  be  revived,  except  by 
prodigies  of  legiflation,  no  example  of  which  is 
to  be  found  in  modern  Italy. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  the  fecond,  a 
“  coalition  of  the  Guelf  and  Gibeline  fa&ions 

feemed 
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lee med  to  be  formed  at  Florence.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  was  entrufted  to  twelve  annual  magif- 
trates  ;  and  two  foreign  judges  were  defied  for 
the  trial  of  caufes  ;  fo  apprehenlive  was  this 
people  left  citizens  ihould  give  umbrage  to  each 
other.  Theie  beginnings  were  fo  fuccefsful, 
that,  in  ten  years,  Florence  had  drawn  into  her 
alliance  Piftoia,  Sienna,  and  Arezzo,  fubjefled 
Volaterra,  and  governed  in  Tufcany  with  un- 
controled  dominion. 

The  factions  foon  reviving,  the  Guelfs  drove 
out  the  Gibelines,  who,  in  their  turn,  expelled 
the  Guelfs.  For  a  long  time  we  meet  with 
nothing  but  a  continued  feries  of  difturbances, 
changes,  and  afls  of  violence.  The  nobles,  the 
cittadini  or  burghers,  and  the  lower  people,  again 
formed  fo  many  irreconcilable  parties. 

In  1282,  all  the  nobility  were  excluded  from 
the  government,  which  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  merchants  and  tradefmen,  with  the  title  of 
lords.  Afterwards  a  gonfalonnier  (Jlandard- 
bearer)  was  created  from  the  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  having  the  command  of  a  body  of 
troops,  was  to  be  ready  to  afilft  the  lords. 
New  disorders  were  produced  by  the  new  ad- 
miniftration.  In  order  to  keep  the  nobles  in 
their  duty,  a  method  was  contrived  entirely  cal¬ 
culated  to  irritate  them.  As  witneffes  durft  not 
depofe  againft  them,  the  magiftrates  were  au¬ 
thorized  to  pafs  fentence  on  publick  report.  It 
was  not  perceived,  that  an  arbitrary  method  of 
admimftering  juftice  would  neceflarily  increafc 
Iicentioufnefs. 

M  2  1  The 
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The  nobles  gained  ground,  but  fplit  into  two 
factions,  the  white  and  the  blacky  armed  againfl 
each  other,  to  tear  their  country  in  pieces  \  and 
thefe  divifions  (till  increafed  the  general  weak- 
nefs.  The  cities  of  Tufcany  withdrew  their 
obedience.  Craftruccio  Caftracani,  mafter  of 
Lucca  and  Pifa,  filled  Florence  with  terrour. 
They  had  put  themfelves  under  the  dominion  of 
Robert  king  of  Naples  for  five  years,  and  be¬ 
came  voluntarily  fubjedt  to  his  fon  Charles.  In 
1328,  they  recovered  their  liberty,  again  loft  it, 
and  afterwards  recovered  it. 

Notwithftanding  fo  many  ftorms,  they  ftill 
retained  a  name  which  impofed  refpedf  ;  for  the 
rebellious  cities  voluntarily  returned  to  fubjec- 
tion,  when  the  Florentines  offered  to  renounce 
all  claim  of  fovereignty,  and  to  be  content  with 
their  alliance.  Pope  Gregory  XI.  and  the  Vif- 
conti  were  baffled  in  their  attempts  tQ  fubdue 
them.  The  ftvle  ufed  by  the  court  of  Rome, 
in  luch  circumftances,  is  well  known  ;  but  we 
meet  here  with  a  remarkable  peculiarity.  The 
pope,  when  he  laid  the  republick  under  an  in¬ 
terdict,  condemned  the  citizens  to  fiavery,  and 
granted  the  property  of  that  excommunicated 
people  to  the  firft  whofhould  feizeit. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  and  tirefome  to  give 
a  more  particular  detail  of  perpetual  ftruggles 
and  unimportant  reformations,  never  of  any  real 
utility.  Florence  had  fcarcely  enjoyed  a  few 
years  repofe,  when  the  ftorms  again  broke  out 
with  violence.  The  Guelfs  perfecuted  the  Gib- 

clines ;  the  people  could  not  bear  the  nobles  ; 

the 
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the  nobles  and  cittadini  caballed  to  enflave  the 
people.  The  republick  gave  a  picture  of  the 
Athenian  democracy  ;  but  no  Solon  had  ap¬ 
peared  among  them,  nor  had  they  yet  acquired 
the  gentlenefs  of  manners  which  characterized 
Athens  ;  accordingly  their  diffenfions  were 
often  bloody. 

The  Medicis,  a  family  which  had  enriched  it-  Prudence 
felf  by  commerce,  by  their  merit  and  benefi-  ?tyd0fUth°l 
cence,  at  laft  acquired  the  authority  neceffary  Medlcls* 
for  extirpating  fo  many  abufes.  Silvefter  Med¬ 
ici,  who  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  gonfalonnier 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  reformation,  which 
was  at  firft  attended  with  very  little  fuccefs. 
However,  the  dominion  of  the  people  from  that 
period  began  to  decline.  Veri  Medici  appeafed 
the  troubles,  and,  though  he  might  have  feized 
the  government,  rather  chofe  ftill  to  ad  the  cit¬ 
izen.  John  Medici  followed  his  example, 
rofe  to  all  the  dignities  without  the  leaft  tinc¬ 
ture  of  ambition,  by  fyis  prudence  tempered  the 
animofity  of  the  different  parties,  and  made  the 
republick  tafte  a  felicity,  which  till  then  it  had 
never  known. 

Cofmo,  fon  of  John,  had  the  glory  of  fur-  c0fmo,fa„ 
paffing  his  father.  His  enemies,  envious  of  country his 
his  merit  and  reputation,  accufed  him  before 
the  fupreme  council,  and  he  was  banifhed,  as 
Ariftides  and  Camillus  had  been  ;  but  was  al- 
moft  immediately  recalled,  becaufe  nothing  but 
diforder  prevailed  in  his  abfence.  The  title  of 
father  of  his  country  was  the  noble  reward  of 
his  virtues. 
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No  government,  faulty  in  its  principle, 
changeable  at  the  pleafure  of  faction,  and  every 
inftant  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  for  want  of  laws 
and  harmony,  can  be  reformed,  except  by  ex¬ 
traordinary  methods.  The  more  licentious 
liberty  prevails,  the  more  does  the  republick, 
though  infenfibly,  approach  to  monarchy.  The 
government  of  Florence  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  commiflion,  which  was  obliged  to  be  re¬ 
newed  fix  times  in  the  fpace  of  twenty  one 
years,  till  1455.  Cofmo  Medici  was  the  head 
and  foul  of  this  magiftracy,  and  employed  his 
authority  only  for  the  promotion  of  the  publick 
good.  The  commiflion  was  at  laft  fupprefled 
by  the  cabals  of  ambitious  men,  who  wanted  to 
rule  in  their  turn.  Pitti,  the  gonfalonnier,  a 
man  of  enterprifing  temper,  reftored  it  by  force, 
and  exercifed  the  authority  with  rigour.  Cof- 
mo,  enfeebled  by  old  age,  rather  fuffercd  his 
colleague  to  act:  than  acted  himfelf. 

Peter  Medici,  who  fucceeded  Cofmo  in  1464, 
being  almoft  incapable  of  managing  affairs,  on 
account  of  his  ill  ftate  of  health,  the  enemies 
of  that  powerful  and  refpectable  family  con- 
fpired  its  definition.  Their  plot  did  not  fuc- 
ceed,  and  the  commiflion  was  renewed  ;  but 
Peter’s  inactivity  occafioned  perpetual  cabals. 
After  his  death,  all  the  black  arts  of  hatred  and 
envy  were  employed  againft  his  Tons  Julian 
and  Lorenzo. 

The  Pazzi,  whofe  family  was  one  of  the  mod 
illuftrious  in  Florence,  refolved  to  aflaflinate 
thole  two  citizens,  whom  they  could  not  bring 

down  without  an  act:  of  villany.  Pope  Six¬ 
tus 
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tus  IVr.  was  not  afhamed  to  enter  into  their 
views  ;  and  an  archbifhop  of  Pifa,  named  Sal- 
viati,  was  the  foul  of  this  infamous  confpiracy> 

An  attempt  was  made,  under  the  mafk  of 
friendfhip,  to  draw  the  Medicis  to  an  enter¬ 
tainment  where  death  awaited  them.  Julian 
having  refufed  the  invitation,  though  he  did 
not  entertain  the  lead  diftrult,  the  church  itfelf 
was  pitched  upon  for  the  fcene  of  the  murder. 

D  uring  the  celebration  of  mafs,  at  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  hoft,  which  was  the  (ignal  agreed 
upon,  the  confpirators  drew  their  poniards, 
and  (tabbed  the  two  vidims.  Julian  expired 
on  the  fpot ;  but  Lorenzo  defended  himfelf,  Loren*®  er~ 
and  efcaped.  The  people  inftantly  avenged 
their  benefactors  :  The  murderers  were  torn  in 
pieces,  and  the  archbifiiop  of  Pifa  himfelf  was 

hanged. 

^  » 

It  would  feem,  that  Sixtus  ought  to  have  Sixtus  iv. 
diffembled  and  been  filent,  in  order  to  hide  his  ar  ac.co”J' 

_  puce  in  tnc 

own  (name  ;  but  he  let  loofe  againft  the  Flor-  confpiracv, 
entines  all  the  thunders  of  the  church.  They  n!catTsmu~ 
at  firft  defpifed  the  interdid,  and  implored  the  Fiorencc* 
protedion  of  France.  Louis  XI.  who  was  (till  Louis  xi. 
alive,  from  generofity,  or  motives  of  policy,  protedsiu 
declared  in  their  favour.  He  threatened  to  re- 
eilablilli  the  pragmatick  fandion,  fent  a  body 
of  troops,  and  held  out  againft  the  artifices  of 
the  Romifh  court.  At  lad,  the  pope  granted 
what  he  could  no  longer  refufe  ;  but  the  pon¬ 
tifical  authority  always  triumphed  by  the  hu¬ 
miliations  it  impofed,  on  condition  of  difarm ~  Absolutions 
ing4  The  Florentine  ambaffadours  were  obliged 

to 
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to  fubmit  to  flagellation  when  they  received 
abfolution. 

governs  Nothing  could  be  a  flronger  jollification  of 
like  a  great  the  zeal  teftified  by  the  Florentines  in  favour 
mjn*  of  the  Medicis,  than  the  manner  in  which  Lo¬ 
renzo  governed  their  republick.  A  prote&or 
of  learning  and  the  fine  arts,  as  his  grand¬ 
father  Cofmo  had  been;  liberal,  with  a  judi¬ 
cious  magnificence,  and  lefs  folicitous  of  per¬ 
forming  brilliant  than  good  adtions  ;  at  home, 
a  magiftrate  without  pomp,  continuing  the 
commerce  carried  on  by  his  anceftors  ;  he  fur- 
pafled  all  the  princes  of  his  time,  not  only  in 
real  merit,  but  by  the  influence  he  had  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  prudent 
policy.  ^ 

He  propofes  To  refiore  peace  in  Italy,  which  for  feveral 
centuries  had  been  a  theatre  of  ufurpations, 
itaJy.  wars,  and  tragical  revolutions,  was  a  projedl 
worthy  of  a  great  man,  and  it  was  formed  by 
him.  The  Venetians,  prefled  on  one  fide  by 
the  Turks,  on  the  other  fell  upon  Lombardy. 
Lodovico  Sforza,  furnamed  the  Moor,  had' 
taken  Milan  from  young  John  Galeazzo,  his 
nephew,  to  whom  he  left  only  an  empty  title. 
Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  natural 
ion  of  Alphonfo,  and  father  in  law  of  John 
Galeazzo,  was  more  irritated  againfi:  Lodo¬ 
vico,  as  he  himfelf  had  fome  pretenfions  on 
Milan.  Every  thing  then  threatened  new  wars, 
and  Florence  muft  certainly  be  the  principal 
fufferer  in  the  fray  ;  but  Lorenzo  had  dexterity 
lleJr  enough  to  prevent  them.  He  not  only  effected 
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a  reconciliation  between  Ferdinand  and  Lodo- 
vico,  but  engaged  them  in  a  league  with  the 
Florentines  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The 
Venetians  fufpended  their  conquefts.  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.  in  vain  attempted  to  dethrone 
the  king  of  Naples.  Italy  had  time  to  breathe, 
and  at  laft  enjoyed  happinefs,  but  fhe  loft 
Medici  too  foon,  who  died  in  1492,  at  the 
age  of  forty  three.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  His  a-ch 
fon  Peter,  a  man  of  no  merit,  and  the  flames  ,n  M°?" 
of  war  foon  fpread  univerfal  devaluation. 

4 
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Reign  of  Charles  VIII.  in  France. — *. Fruitlejs 

Conqueft  of  Naples. 

ROM  the  year  1483,  the  crown  of  France  Troubles  at 
had  been  worn  by  Charles  VIII.  a  young  be^m- 
prince,  ill  educated,  rafh,  and  incapable  of  reigSn°'of  c 
application.  He  had  afcended  the  throne  at  viii!  3 
the  age  of  thirteen,  and  by  the  laft  will  of 
Louis  XI.  the  kingdom  was  to  be  governed 
during  the  king's  minority  by  his  eldeft  lifter, 

Anne,  wife  of  Peter  de  Bourbon,  lord  of  Beau- 
jeu.  This  arrangement  gave  birth  to  a  civil 
war.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  king  The  duke 
Louis  XIL  claimed  the  regency,  which  he  rebdjanj 
attempted  to  get  into  his  own  hands ;  but,  not 
lucceeding,  rebelled,  and  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  duke  of  Bretagne  and  Maximilian  of 

Auftria ; 
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Auftria ;  however,  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
prifoner  at  the  battle  of  St.  Aubin. 

A  fhort  time  after  died  the  duke  of  Bre¬ 
tagne,  without  iffue  male.  Anne  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  heirefs  of  that  large  province,  was  already 
married  by  proxy  to  Maximilian,  who  had  bur¬ 
ied  his  firft  wife,  the  heirefs  of  Burgundy. 
In  oidei  to  leunite  that  dutchy  to  the  crown, 
Anne  was  prevailed  on,  not  without  difficulty, 
to  break  off  a  marriage  which  fhe  defired,  and 
efpoufe  the  king  of  France,  whom  fhe  did  not 
love..  The  duke  of  Orleans,  though  he  en¬ 
tertained  a  paffion  for  that  princefs,  had  the 
generofity  to  ferve  Charles  VIII.  in  a  matter 
lo  delicate.  This  illuftrious  rebel  was  become 
a  zealous  fubjeft.  The  king,  by  taking  him 
out  of  prifon,  had  infpired  him  with  gratitude, 
and  the  duke  only  thought  of  cancelling  the 

memory  of  his  revolt  by  the  luftre  of  his 
virtues. 

Margaret  of  Auftria,  daughter  of  the  arch¬ 
duke  Maximilian,  who  had  been  long  before 
betrothed  to  Charles,  and  was  even  educated  at 
the  court  of  France  till  fhe  fhould  be  mar¬ 
riageable,  was  now  to  be  fent  back  ;  and  her  fa¬ 
ther,  irritated  by  this  double  affront,  breathed 
revenge.  He  took  up  arms,  as  he  had  often 
done  ;  but  having  little  power  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  with  difficulty  procuring  a 
frnall  reinforcement  from  the  emperour  Fred¬ 
erick  III.  he  would  probably  have  loft  part  of 
his  dominions,  had  not  the  minds  of  the  French 
been  fafeinated  by  the  infenfate  defire  of  mak¬ 
ing  diftant  conquefts.  Flatterers,  who  ftudy 
«  •  the 
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the  weak  fide  of  princes,  to  turn  it  to  their 
own  advantage,  excited  Charles  to  fupport 
his  -  claim  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In¬ 
toxicated  with  this  project,  he  reftored  to 
Maximilian  Franche  Comte  and  Artois,  which 
had  been  feized  by  Louis  XI.  and  in  the  fame 
manner  gave  back  Roufiilon  and  Cerdagne  to 
Ferdinand  the  catholick  (with  whom  I  ftiall 
foon  make  the  reader  acquainted),  only  re¬ 
quiring  of  him,  in  return,  to  obferve  a  neu¬ 
trality  in  the  Italian  war.  At  lait,  he  fet  out, 
almoft  without  taking  any  precautions,  on  this 
dangerous  expedition,  which  he  looked  upon 
only  as  a  journey  for  pleafure. 

Lodovico  Sforza  and  the  too  celebrated 
Alexander  VI.  (Borgia)  had  invited  him  them- 
felves  ;  for,  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo  Medici, 
the  fyftem  of  union  and  peace  no  longer  fub- 
fifted.  Trailing  to  them  was  not  the  leaft 
imprudence  of  which  Charles  VIII.  was  guilty. 
Peter  Medici  rafhly  refufed  him  a  pajffage  ; 
but  being  foon  intimidated  by  the  French 
arms,  granted  whatever  was  required  of  him, 
and  was  driven  out  by  the  Florentines,  who 
were  more  firm  in  their  refolutions.  The  mon¬ 
arch  appeared  before  their  city  with  all  the 
pomp  of  a  conqueror,  and  wanted  to  impofe 
on  them  intolerable  conditions  ;  but  one  of  the 
deputies  replied  with  fpirit — Since  you  make 
fuch  demands ,  found  your  trumpets ,  and  we  will 
ring  cur  bells .  This  inftance  of  firmnefs  de¬ 
termined  him  to  content  himfelf  with  conclud¬ 
ing  an  alliance. 
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1  he  pope  had  already  repented  of  having 
brought  in  the  French,  and  joined  Alphon- 
fo  II.  the  king  of  Naples,  againft  them  ;  upon 
which  Charles  marched  immediately  to  Rome, 
and  entered  it  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Alex¬ 
ander,  being  fhut  up  in  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo, 
was  obliged  to  come  to  a  treaty  ;  after  which 
the  king  killed  his  feet,  ferved  him  with  water 
•  to  walk  during  the  celebration  of  mafs,  and 
took  his  ftation  behind  the  dean  of  the  facred 
college. 

A  circumftance  more  remarkable  is,  that 
the  pope  was  obliged  to  put  into  his  hands  a 
Turkifli  prince,  named  Zizim,  fon  of  the  for¬ 
midable  Mahomet  II.  Zizim,  after  an  un- 
fuccefsful  rebellion  againft  his  brother  Bajazet, 
had  taken  refuge  among  the  chriftians.  Alex¬ 
ander  probably  defigned  to  deliver  him  up  to 
the  fultan,  from  whom  he  was  foliciting  fue- 
cours,  and  is  fufpefted  of  having  poifoned  him 
before  he  put  him  into  the  king’s  hands.  Every 
Ipecies  of  fufpicion  may  fall  upon  this  mon- 
fter,  who  was  a  dilgrace  to  the  tiara  and  to  the 
church. 

Mean  time  the  Neapolitans  feemed  to  invite 
the  conqueror.  Alphonfo,  who  had  rendered 
himfelf  odious  by  his  tyranny,  fled  into  Sicily, 
where  he  concealed  himfelf  in  a  monafterv,  and 
his  fon  Ferdinand  II.  retired  to  an  ifland. 
Charles  had  only  the  trouble  of  fhewing  him¬ 
felf,  and  in  five  months  after  his  departure  from 
France  was  mafter  of  Naples.  Succefies  fo 
rapid,  with  a  fmall  army  unprovided  with  money, 

can 
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can  be  attributed  only  to  a  panicle  which  TJ}se  J^1- 
feized  the  Italians.  They  were  unacquainted  >"■«- 
with  war,  though  engaged  in  continual  quar-  with  war, 
rels  among  themfelves  ;  they  had  neither  reg¬ 
ular  troops  nor  large  cannon  ;  their  battles 
were  only  a  kind  of  jufts,  attended  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  bloodfhed.  To  repulfe  the  enemy  and  keep 
the  field  was  to  them  a  victory,  foon  decided, 
while  innumerable  murders  were  produced  by 
inteftine  feuds  and  perfonal  revenge.  The  im¬ 
perious  valour  of  the  French,  therefore,  necef- 
iarily  overthrew  every  thing  before  it  at  the  firffc 
ihock.  A  fruitlefs  advantage,  if  prudence  did 
not  cement  a  conqueft  more  eafily  made  than 
kept;  but  the  French  vivacity  was  not  yet  tem¬ 
pered  with  that  virtue. 

Pleafures,  entertainments,  extortions,  ava-  FauIts  com. 
rice,  and  licentioufnefs  ;  no  care  taken  to  con-  rVi,ttpdbyh 
ciliate  the  affections  of  the  new  fubjedts  ;  no 
precaution  ufed  to  prevent  attacks  from  other 
ftates  ;  fuch  were  the  methods  at  firfl:  ufed  by 
thofe  formidable  conquerors  to  fecure  their  do¬ 
minion.  Charles  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to 
amufements,  and  abandoned  the  adminiftration 
of  affairs  to  men  unworthy  of  his  confidence. 

His  enemies  were  on  the  watch,  and  profited 
by  his  mistakes.  The  pope  Alexander,  Max¬ 
imilian,  who  had  mounted  the  imperial  throne, 
after  the  death  of  the  weak  Frederick,  in  1493, 
Ferdinand  the  catholick,  king  of  Spain,  the 
Venetians,  and  Lodovico  duke  of  Milan  (his 
nephew,  whom  he  had  ftripped  of  his  dominions, 
being  now  dead)  formed  a  league  to  drive  out 
the  French,  and  reftore  Ferdinand  II. 

Charles, 
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S»F«n“.  Charles,  without  attempting  to  avert  this 
ftorrn,  or  taking  his  meafures  according  to  the 
conjunctures,  thought  only  of  returning  home* 
He  left  three  or  four  thoufand  men  at  Naples, 
and  let  out  with  the  reft  of  the  army,  whofe 
numbers  were  reduced  to  feven  or  eight  thou- 
fand.  The^  confederate  army,  amounting  to 
thirty  thoufand,  waited  for  him  in  the  Parme* 
fan  ;  but,  intimidated  by  his  boldnefs,  they 
deliberated  a  long  time  whether  they  fhould 
ac^ornuo^  attack  him.  At  laft  they  came  to  a  refolution, 
and  giving  him  battle  at  Fornuovo,  were  de¬ 
feated  in  lefs  than  an  hour,  with  the  lofs  of 
three  thoufand  men,  while  there  fell  only  two 
hundred  of  their  enemies. 

This  victory,  lo  glorious  to  Charles  VIII, 

Lofs409f°the  ^erved  only  to  open  him  a  paflage.  The  king- 
kingdom  of  dom  of  Naples  was  loft  the  year  following, 
3P  es*  1496  >  Gonfalvo  of  Cardova,  a  celebrated  Span- 
ilh  general,  finding  it  an  eafy  talk  to  drive  out 
a  handful  of  French,  who  were  detefted  in  the 
country.  This  would  have  been  a  real  hap- 
pinefs  to  France,  had  that  nation  learned  from 
this  difafter  to  adl  with  diferetion.  The  king 
died  young,  in  1498.  His  four  children  be¬ 
ing  dead,  he  was  fucceeded  by  Louis  duke  of 
Orleans.  I  defer  to  another  epocha  the  reign  of 
that  prince,  who,  though  pofTefied  of  great 
virtues,  was  incurably  tainted  with  the  fatal 
ambition  of  reigning  in  Italy. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Spain. — Reign  of  Henry  IV.  in  Castile. — > 
Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholick  and  Isabella. 

SPAIN,  fo  long  divided,  weak,  and  in  a 
manner  unconnected  with  the  general  fyf- 
tem  of  Europe,  now  becomes  a  confiderable 
power,  which,  from  this  period,  will  demand 
particular  attention.  In  order  to  difeover  the 
origin  of  its  grandeur,  we  muft  go  back  to  a 
reign  of  all  others  the  mod  unfortunate  and 
opprobrious. 

Henry  IV.  furnamed  the  impotent ,  notwith-  H  IV 
Handing  his  continual  debaucheries,  afeended  (the  im- 
the  throne  of  Caftile  in  1454.  He  was  a  de-  kh^of 
feendant  of  Henry  Tranftamara,  who,  as  we  Caftilc# 
have  feen  before,  acquired  the  crown  by  the 
murder  of  his  brother.  The  new  court  feemed 
to  be  characterized  by  every  vice  which  can 
degrade  human  nature.  Henry  palled  his  life 
among  a  crowd  of  minions  and  miftreffes  ;  and  ry^that’ 
queen  Joanna,  fifter  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  court‘ 
copying  his  example,  openly  kept  gallants. 

As  pleafure  was  their  only  bufinefs,  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  neceffarily  grew  worfe  every  day. 

A  ruinous  magnificence  was  looked  upon  as 
real  grandeur.  Louis  XI.  having  been  chofen 
arbiter  between  the  kings  of  Caftile  and  Ar^ 
ragon,  Henry,  in  an  interview  with  him,  be- 
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ing  difgufted  at  the  flovenly  fimplicity  which 
he  affefted,  conceived  the  utmoft  contempt  for 
that  prince  and  the  French  in  general  ;  but  he 
was  duped  in  the  negotiation,  even  by  thofe 
in  whom  he  repofed  the  greateft  confidence. 
On  the  difcovery  of  their  treachery,-  he  dif- 
giaeed^  them,  and  put  in  their  place  Bertrand 
de  la  Cueva,  whofe  adulterous  correfpondence 
with  the  queen  gave  fcandal  to  the  whole 
realm.  1  his  choice  made  the  fire  of  rebellion 
burft  into  a  flame,  which  had  long  lain  dor¬ 
mant  under  the  afhes. 

I  he  malecontents,  headed  by  Carillo,  arch¬ 
bifhop  of  I  oledo,  formed  and  executed  projedls 
which  feem  almoft  incredible.  In  1464,  they 
forced  the  king  to  acknowledge  his  brother 
iilphonfo  heir  to  the  crown,  in  prejudice  of 
Joanna  his  daughter,  to  whom  they  had  al¬ 
ready  fworn  allegiance,  and  fent  to  Rome  to 
demand  a  difpenfation  from  that  oath  which 
they  had  violated.  The  following  year,  they 
depoled  Henry  IV.  in  effigy,  upon  a  fcaffold  : 
A  ceremony  equally  extravagant  and  unex¬ 
ampled.  Both  Tides  ran  to  arms.  The  battle 
of  Olmedo  was  indecifive;  but  the  king  be¬ 
came  ftill  more  contemptible  by  his  not  being 
prelent.  The  archbifhop  of  Toledo  fought 
with  diftinguilhed  courage,  wearing  a  ftole 
over  his  armour,  and,  though  wounded,  was 
the  lait  to  quit  the  field.  We  (hall  afterwards 
find  feveral  prelates  fignalize  chemfelves  in 
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Spain  had  likewife  her  heroines  :  A  lady  of 
Villalva,  who  defended  the  royal  caufe  in  Caf- 

tile. 
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tile  ^  and  a  queen  of  Arragon,  who  fought  for 
her  hufband  againft  John  of  Anjou,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  proclaimed  king  at  Barcelona. 

Alphonfo,  who  had  been  crowned  by  the  Henry  IV 
Caftilian  rebels,  died  fuddenly,  in  1468,  at  forced  to 
the  age  of  fifteen  ;  but  this  accident  did  not  his  daugh- 
damp  their  fpirit  :  They  impofed  conditions  on  ter  I0"”1*’ 
Henry  IV.  and  obliged  him  to  declare  his 
filter  Ifabella  heirefs  of  the  crown  ;  to  difin- 
herit  Joanna  his  daughter,  and  fend  her  with 
the  queen  into  Portugal.  A  legate  took  part 
in  the  treaty.  Joanna  was  fuppofed  to  be  a 
baftard  of  Cueva  ;  and  this  notion,  kept  up  by 
a  furious  faction,  deprived  her  of  rights,  which, 
at  another  time,  would  unqueftionably  have 
been  refpe&ed. 

The  hand  of  Ifabella  immediately  became  an  ifabeiia,  his 
objed  of  intrigue  and  ambition.  The  king  of£*errel*nd 
Portugal  wanted  to  marry  her.  Louis  XI.  de-  fought  in 
manded  her  for  his  brother;  and  the  king  0fmamase’ 
Arragon  for  his  fon  Ferdinand.  It  was  for  the 
advantage  of  the  rebels  to  prefer  the  laft,  who 
was  the  moft  capable  of  fupporting  them. 

Henry  s  inclinations  leaned  another  way  ;  but 
he  had  no  power.  As  the  treaty  was  fpun  out 
to  a  great  length,  a  method  was  hit  upon  to 
bring  it  to  a  conclufion,  which  was  worthy  of 
all  the  fteps  already  taken.  Ferdinand  came  to  M 
Valladolid  in  difguife,  where  the  archbilhop  of  which  fhe 
Toledo  privately  performed  the  ceremony  ofed^FeTdl- 
marriage,  and  even  affured  them,  that  he  had  ^“d00fn- 
the  pope  s  difpenfation,  though  it  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  till  three  years  afterwards."  Such  a  prelate 
\  ol.  IV.  N  certainly 
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certainly  deferved  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  con* 
fpiracy. 

Henry,  tranfported  with  rage  at  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  difinherited  his  filler,  and  reftored  his 
daughter  to  her  rights,  whom  he  offered  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  the  duke  of  Guienne,  brother  of  Louis 
XI.  and  on  his  refufal,  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
by  whom  the  propofal  was  likewife  rejected  ;  fo 
little  was  thereto  be  reckoned  on  the  fortune  of 
thatprincels.  A  civil  war  was  kindled  through 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  names  of  Joanna 
and  Ifabella  roufed  all  the  factious  fpirits  to 
arms.  At  laft  the  king  was  reconciled  to  his 
filler  and  Ferdinand.  Having  fupped  with 
them,  he  was  feized,  as  he  rofe  from  table,  with 
violent  pains  in  his  bowels,  of  which  he  died 
in  great  agonies,  the  fame  year,  1474,  after 
having  again  acknowledged  Joanna  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  heirefs.  The  queen  likewife  fwore  to 
her  legitimacy  ;  but  the  people  would  give  them 
no  credit.  Nor  were  the  fufpicions  of  poifon- 
ing,  though  univerfally  fpread,  any  obftacle  to 
the  fortune  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.  Both 
were  able  politicians  ;  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  true 
wifdom,  their  reign  will  not  appear  to  merit  all 
the  encomiums  lavilhed  upon  it  by  hiftorians. 
We  ought  to  diltruft  national  prejudices,  efpe- 
cially  thole  formed  in  ignorant  ages. 

The  beginning  of  their  reign  was  tempelluous. 
Ferdinand,  who  enjoyed  only  the  empty  title 
of  king,  while  the  whole  authority  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  queen,  was  on  the  point  of  re¬ 
tiring  into  Arragon.  But  Ifabella  retained  him 
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by  the  arts  of  flattery,  calling  him  her  matter 
and  lord,  but  {till  acting  as  miftrefs  of  the  king- 
dom.  The  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  jealous  of 
the  confidence  ihe  repofed  in  the  cardinal  Men¬ 
doza,  gave  way  to  his  refen tment I  (hall  find 
means  y  fa  id  he,  to  make  IJabella  again  take  up  the 
difiaffy  which  I  have  ?nade  her  quit.  He  retired, 
and  formed  cabals.  Alphonfo  V.  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  having  at  laft  determined  to  marry  the 
princefs  Joanna,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  the  was 
proclaimed  queen  of  Caftile  at  Placentia.  But 
after  a  war  of  fome  years  continuance,  Alphonfo 
renounced  the  marriage  and  his  pretenfions;,  in 
!479>  uPon  which  Joanna  entered  into  a  monaf- 
tery.  J  he  archbifhop  of  Toledo  had  likewife 
been  obliged,  by  the  feizure  of  his  temporali¬ 
ties,  to  bend  his  haughty  fpirit  to  the  yoke  of 
obedience. 

A  wife  and  vigorous  government  was  necef- 
fary  for  reprefling  the  publick  diforders  which 
were  carried  to  the  utmoft  extremity.  The 
whole  country  fwarmed  with  robbers.  The  no¬ 
bility  favoured  or  committed  depredations ;  and 
their  cattles  might  be  looked  upon  as  fo  many 
fortreflcs,  poflefled  by  enemies  in  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom.  In  a  word,  all  the  abufes  of  the 
feudal  government  were  maintained  by  violence 
and  licentioufnefs.  Thele  it  was  refolved  todef- 
troy  ;  and  an  aitociation  was  formed,  under  the 
name  of  the  hanbfa  Uermandad  j^holy  brother¬ 
hood],  to  check  murders,  thefts,  and  violences 
of  every  kind  ;  to  which  a  revenue*  with  a 
certain  number  of  troops,  was  afligned.  This 
eftablifhment,  as  well  as  others  of  the  like  na- 
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ture,  met  with  great  oppofition  from  the 
grandees,  who  made  advantage  of  thefe  crimes, 
as  we  have  feen  was  the  cafe  in  the  reft  of 
Europe. 

The  principal  aim  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella 
was,  to  eradicate  crimes  by  terrour  ;  to  raze  the 
fortreffes  of  the  nobility  who  infefted  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  to  revoke  the  grants  which  exhaufled  the 
treafury  $  to  free  the  people  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  nobles,  and  fubjeft  them  entirely  to  the 
royal  authority.  But  in  the  midft  of  thefe  ufe- 
ful  cares,  we  find  them  every  where  eftablifh- 
ing,  with  fiery  zeal,  thofe  privileges  of  the  in¬ 
quifition,  which  are  molt  oppofite  to  the  laws 
of  humanity  and  the  beneficent  rules  of  the 
gofpel. 

Torquemada,  a  Dominican  of  a  violent  and 
cruel  difpofition,  had  obliged  the  queen  to 
lwear,  before  fhe  was  acknowledged,  that,  if 
fhe  came  to  the  crown,  fhe  would  employ  her 
utmoft  power  for  the  extermination  of  impiety, 
of  Jews,  Muflfulmen,  hereticks,  and  magicians. 
Cardinal  Mendoza,  inflamed  by  the  Dominican, 
enforced  the  obfervation  of  this  oath.  The  in¬ 
quifition  was  eftablifhed  with  rigours  juridically 
tyrannical,  and  a  barbarity,  of  which  there  had 
been  hitherto  no  example.  Torquemada,  be¬ 
ing  promoted  to  the  office  of  grand  inquifitor, 
in  four  years  caufed  fix  thoufand  perfons  to  be 
burnt  alive  ;  and  more  than  a  hundred  thoufand 
felt  the  effefts  of  his  perfecuting  zeal.  A 
gloomy  terrour,  a  frantick  fanaticism,  reigned 
in  every  family  ;  the  infamous  trade  of  informa¬ 
tion  was  changed  into  a  virtue  ;  the  lead  fufpi- 
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cions,  (light  imprudences,  imaginary  or  fuppofi- 
titious  faults,  were  fufficient  grounds  for  perfe¬ 
cting,  blackening,  and  driving  to  defpair  a 
number  of  innocent  perfons. 

The  fortunes,  honour,  and  lives  of  inaivid-  Odious  pro* 
uals  were  difpofed  of  by  the  moft  iniquitous  that  tribu- 
procedures.  The  accufed  never  was  confronted  whichu!™* 
with  his  accufer,  nor  even  knew  who  he  was.  lay  no  aP- 
He  was  obliged  to  guefs  at  his  crime.  Entang- 
led  in  the  fnares  of  captious  interrogatories, 
he  often  acknowledged  himfeif  guilty,  without 
knowing  of  what.  The  teftimony  of  the  near- 
eft  relations,  of  women  of  infamous  character, 
was  admitted,  as  if  the  want  of  others  had 
been  dreaded.  And  though,  by  law,  falfe  ac- 
c ufers  were  to  bear  the  punifhment  of  retalia¬ 
tion  ;  though  fictitious  charges  were  neceffarily 
multiplied  by  perfonal  enmities  and  fuperfti- 
tious  follies  ;  there  was  no  example  of  a  calum- 
niator  being  punifhed  by  the  holy  office.  There 
was  no  refource  againfl  the  fentence  of  that  tri¬ 
bunal  ;  no  appeal  to  the  fovereign,  the  protestor 
of  his  fubjeds. 

An  infinite  number  of  familiars  were  employ-  its  familiars 
ed,  who  enjoyed  great  privileges  ;  and  immenfe 
fums  were  expended  to  enfure  the  mifery  of 
Spain,  rather  than  the  triumph  of  the  faith. 

Thofe  dreadful  executions,  where  piles  of  vic¬ 
tims  were  facrificed,  thofe  auto  da  fe  [ads  of  Auto  dap. 
faith],  a  bare  recital  of  which  makes  human 
nature  fhudder,  were  made  ads  of  religion, 
and  fpeftacles  at  which  even  kings  adifted  with 
zeal.  If,  with  feveral  authors,  we  think  that  Refleftioni 
Spain  and  Portugal  had  reafon  to  congratulate 
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themfelves  on  having,  by  fuch  methods,  ban- 
imed  Mahometifm,  Judaifm,  or  hereby  ;  it 
iiiuft  then  be  neceffary  to  degrade  reafon  to  a 
level  with  brutal  inftind,  and  tyrannife  over 
mankind  ;  the  world  mull  be  laid  wafte  with 
fire  and  fword,  to  make  chriftians  and  catho- 
licks  !  Is  it  thus  that  the  faith  was  eftablilhed  ? 
Happily  for  the  people,  and,  I  dare  venture  to 
fay  it,  happily  for  religion,  the  Spanifh  govern¬ 
ment,  which  becomes  daily  more  enlightened 
and  humane,  has  greatly  mitigated  thole  rigours, 
which  originated  from  the  prejudices  of  the 
age.  Hiltory  will  inform  us  what  deep  wounds 
it  has  given  the  ftate. 

In  i479>  Ferdinand  found  himfelf  mafter  of 
Arragon  and  Sicily,  by  the  death  of  his  father 
John  II.  and  Phebus  de  Foix,  king  of  Na¬ 
varre,  dying  four  years  after,  he  demanded  Cath¬ 
arine,  After  and  heirefs  of  the  deceafed  mon¬ 
arch,  in  marriage  for  his  Ion  ;  at  the  fame 
time  feizing  Pampeluna,  in  order  to  give  more 
llrength  to  his  negotiation.  We  ftiall  after¬ 
wards  fee  him  mafter  of  that  kingdom.  The 
power  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  was  every  mo¬ 
ment  increaled  by  a  crooked  policy  fuppcrted 
by  arms. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Conquest  of  the  Kingdom  of  Grenada.- 
Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain. 


TH  E  kingdom  of  Grenada,  which  was  all  ^h^^0a°dr* 
that  remained  of  the  Mahometan  domin-  divided  a- 
ions  in  Spain,  attracted  the  attention  of  ambi-  feUM.thcm~ 
tious  princes,  who  feemed  invited  to  feize  it,  by 
motives  of  zeal  as  well  as  intereft.  It  is  fur- 
prifingthat  the  Moors  had  not  taken  advantage 
of  the  disturbances  in  Caflile,  during  the  late 
reign,  and  that  they  had  even  fubmitted  to  pay 
a  tribute.  But  their  Strength  every  day  declined, 
from  their  mutual  divifions  ;  and  their  difien- 
fions,  which  at  la(l  increafed  to  madnefs,  in  the 
end  brought  about  their  total  ruin,  as  has  been 
the  fate  of  id  many  famous  empires.  Alboha* 
cen,  king  of  Grenada,  was  obliged  to  arm 
againft  one  of  his  fons,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
do  the  like  againit  one  of  his  uncles.  The 
flame  of  civil  war  raged  univerfally,  when  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Ifabella  turned  their  arms  againft 
that  tottering  (late,  which,  from  the  favours  be¬ 
llowed  on  it  by  nature,  ought  to  have  been  the 
centre  of  happinefs. 

After  having  demanded  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.  Ferdinand 

1  ii/*  r  1  i  •  rr*  1  and  Ilabelu 

a  bull  for  a  crulade,  and  permiiiion  to  levy  a  attack  that 
fubfidy  on  the  clergy  (for  thefe  methods  were 
ftill  neceffary  to  fecond  the  views  of  politicks),  cefs* 
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Ferdinand  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army 
in  1483-  He  carried  on  the  war  with  continued 
and  rapid  fuccefs,  and  Ifabella  accompanied  him 
in  feveral  expeditions.  Both  of  them  were  in 
danger  of lofing  their  lives  at  the  fiege  of  Mala- 
ga,  an  important  town,  which  was  defended  with 
courage,  and  taken  in  1487.  101489  they 

irormed  Baza,  which  coft  them  twenty  thoufand 
men.  Guadix  and  Almeria  were  delivered  up 
by  a  Muffulman  prince,  a  competitor  for  the 
crown  ;  who  was  bafe  and  blind  enough  to  en¬ 
deavour,  at  that  price,  to  turn  their  arms  againd 
his  rival.^  At  lad,  Ifabella  and  Ferdinand  laid 
lege  to  Grenada  in  1491.  Their  camp,  which 
was  two  leagues  diftant  from  the  citv,  being  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  dreadful  conflagration  ;  in  order  to 
fecure  themfelves  from  the  like  difader,  they 
cauied  a  town,  proof  againfl:  fire,  to  be  eredted 
on  the  ipot  and  that  work  was  finifhed  in  three 
months.  T.  nis  town  ft  ill  fubfifts,  under  the 
name  of  Santa  Fe.  I  he  befiegers  enjoyed 
plenty  of  every  thing,  while  the  befieged  dif¬ 
fered  all  the  leverities  of  famine,  and  the  place 
was  reduced  to  the  lad  extremity.  1 

An  enthudadick  Muffuiman,  by  his  eloquence, 
revived  the  drooping  courage  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  and  twenty  thoufand  men,  inflamed  by 
his  difcourfes,  offered  to  follow  whereever  he 
led  them,  in  defiance  of  every  danger.  Reafon 
would  feern  to  have  urged  taking  advantage  of 
their  defperate  refolution  ;  but,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  Abo  Abdeli,  who  had  dethroned  his  father 
A1  bohacen,  dreading  the  confequences  of  this  fer¬ 
ment, 
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ment,  haftily  capitulated.  He  obtained  for  him- 
felf  fome  fortreflfes  and  lands  in  the  Alpujarras, 
a  range  of  mountains  remarkable  for  the  fertil¬ 
ity  of  their  foil  ;  and  fecured  to  the  inhabitants 
their  property,  laws,  and  religion.  After  con¬ 
cluding  the  treaty,  he  fet  out  loaded  with  im¬ 
precations  by  the  people  ;  and,  calling  a  part¬ 
ing  look  on  the  beautiful  capital  which  he 
abandoned,  uttered  a  profound  ligh. — Ton  have  Reproaches 
reqfon>  faid  his  mother,  to  weep  like  a  woman ,  himCby°his 
when  you  could  not  defend  Juch  a  fine  city  with  the  mother. 
courage  of  a  man.  Thus  ended  the  empire  ol 
the  Arabians  in  Spain,  about  eight  hundred 
years  after  its  foundation. 

The  greater  was  the  importance  and  glory  of 
this  conqueft,  the  greater  muft  be  our  aftonilh-  Expulsion 
ment  at  that  equally  fatal  and  unjuft  policy,  by 
which  the  Jews  were  immediately  after  expelled  feize  their 
the  kingdom.  That  people  made  amends,  by  propeity’ 
their  induftry,  for  the  hatred  and  contempt  with 
which  they  were  treated  by  the  chriftians. 

They  found  in  their  riches  a  compenfation  for 
their  honour;  and  being  the  foie  traders,  to 
which  they  joined  the  lending  of  money  at  high 
intereft,  they  had  got  almoft  the  whole  fpecie 
of  the  nation  into  their  hands.  The  nobles, 
whofe  fortunes  were  ruined,  intermarried  with 
them,  as  well  as  with  the  Mahometans,  but  yet 
were  no  lefs  their  enemies  ;  and  the  popu¬ 
lar  rage  was  inflamed  by  abfurd  imputations, 
fuch  as  have  always  been  alleged  by  religious 
hatred.  The  government  fuffered  itfelf  to  be 
milled  by  a  blind  zeal,  or  a  miftaken  profpe£t 
of  intereft,  and  the  Jews  were  ordered  to  leave 
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e  Six  months  were  allowed  them 

or  the  difpofal  of  their  property  ;  but  they 
v/ere  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  from  car¬ 
rying  with  them  filver,  gold,  and  jewels  :  That 
is,  they  were  banilhed  in  order  to  ftrip  them  of 
their  wealth. 

ruined jjv  c°nleTie.nce  of  this  ordinance,  Spain  ioft 

this  aa  of  upwards  of  thirty  thoufand  families,  which,  at 
violence,  the  lowelt  computation,  amount  to  150,000 

mils  ;  and  with  them  fled  induftry,  arts,  and 

commerce.  This  aft  of  injuftice  was  attended 
with  the  fame  effefts  as  the  debafing  of  the 
coin,  which  ruins  princes,  while  it  procures 
them  a  momentary  rcfource.  The  fpoils  of  the 
Jews  were  looked  upon  as  a  great  acquifition  ; 
\et  the  nation  funk,  at  once  into  wretched  pov- 
tity.  I  here  was  no  fund  to  fupply  the  high 
contributions  which  they  had  paid  ;  and  they 
no  longer  could  find  neeeflfaries  which  had  been 
formlbed  by  laborious  hands.  Was  there  no 
method,  then,  for  checking  the  ufury  of  the 
Jews,  without  depriving  themfelves  of  trade  ? 
if  they  were  refolved  to  commit  an  aft  of  in¬ 
juftice,  ought  they  not,  at  lead,  to  have  taken 
mea  lures  for  preventing  its  ill  effefts  ?— But, 
being  an  act  of  injuftice,  it  muff,  notwith- 
ftanding  every  precaution,  have  been  produftive 
of  its  neceffary  effect  ;  of  more  mifchief  than 
good,  as  has  been  the  cafe  with  all  the  violences 
exercifed  under  pretence  of  religion, 
what  be-  by  the  expuifion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain, 
jews.  -rortugal  gained  about  fourfcore  thoufand  Sub¬ 
jects.  fifteen  thoufand  of  them  retired  into 
Africa,  where  they  met  with  more  cruel  treat¬ 
ment 
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ment  than  in  Spain.  The  Moors  are  faid  to  have 
ripped  open  their  bellies,  in  order  to  fearch  their 
bowels  for  the  gold  which  they  had  fwallowed. 
Some  thoufandsof  them  returned,  and  pretend¬ 
ed  to  embrace  chriftianity.  It  was  principally 
on  them  that  the  inquifition  laid  its  bloody 
hands.  That  tribunal  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
fcourge  contrived  by  the  enemies  of  Spain  to 
depopulate  the  kingdom. 

We  may  venture  to  join  to  thefe  publick  ca¬ 
lamities  thedifcovery  of  the  new  world,  which 
was  made  the  fame  year  that  the  Jews  were 
expelled.  But  this  I  refer  to  the  following 
epocha,  where  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Jfabella  will  continue  to  offer  me  notable  inci¬ 
dents  to  our  confideration.  We  have  here 
fome  obfervations  to  make  on  a  matter  more  in- 
terefting  to  the  human  mind. 

— - - - - - .  — — 


C  H  A  P.  IX. 

General  Observations. 

IN  the  fifteenth  century,  every  thing  changed, 
or  prepared  for  a  change;  becaufe  mankind, 
then  awakened  from  a  long  lethargy,  exercifed 
their  mental  faculties,  and  new  inventions  open¬ 
ed  a  new  field  of  fpeculation.  We  fhall  fee 
that  the  compafs,  which  was  accidentally  di (cov¬ 
ered  long  before,  and  which,  for  many  years, 
continued  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  curiofity,  be¬ 
caufe  no  attempt  was  made  to  apply  it  to  any 
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uleful  purpofe,  has  alone  been  the  caule  of  a 
moft  amazing  revolution. 

change  in  The  invention  of  gunpowder  introduced  a 
t^emuitarj  change  into  the  military  art;  and  that  change 
became  neceflarily  more  confiderable,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  improvement  made  on  this  fatal 
difcovery.  The  cavalry  were  no  longer  fo 
formidable  in  ar,. oies,  and  confequently  the 
knights  were  lefs  diftinguilbed  in  the  Rate.  The 
ancient  chivalry  likewile  fuffered  greatly  by  the 
eftabiifhrrient  of  the  orders  of  the  garter,  the 
golden  fleece,  St.  Michael,  See.  Thefe'dec- 
orations  were  more  flattering  to  vanity,  and  at¬ 
tached  the  nobles  more  clofely  to  the  courts  of 
princes,  who  ufed  every  method  for  recovering 
orincreafing  their  authority. 

The  Icience  or  politicks  made  vifible  prog- 
rels,  efpecially  in  France,  after  the  Rudy  of  ju- 
cious^e""'  ^prudence  grew  into  elteem.  The  civilians  and 
parliaments,  though  itill  tin&ured  with  erro- 
neous  opinions,  had  introduced  the  principles 
mod  favourable  to  monarchy.  By  their  nego¬ 
tiations  or  druggies  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
men  had  been  accudomed  to  the  management 
of  intricate  affairs.  Perhaps  they  had  imbibed 
from  this  fource  thofe  refinements  of  fubtilty, 
which  were  foon  formed  into  a  fydem.  We  fee 
the  powers  of  Europe  turn  their  views  to  every 
quarter,  forming  leagues  and  alliances  ;  but  we 
fee  perndy  introduced  into  the  mod  important 
affairs.  Louis  XI.  and  Ferdinand  the  catholick 
gloried  in  the  fuccefsful  praffice  of  deceit.  The 
infection  became  general.  To  difhonour  the 
throne,  and  dilgrace  the  altar,  by  the  frauds  of 
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impofture,  was  made  a  matter  of  fport.  Trea¬ 
ties  and  oaths,  which  of  all  things  ought  to  be 
the  mod  inviolable,  were  converted  into  fnares,, 
to  entrap  enemies,  under  thedifguife  of  friend- 
fhip  ;  without  confidering  that  this  was  the 
method  to  raife  numberlefs  enemies,  and  to  make 
friends  treacherous.  Knavery  may  have  mo¬ 
mentary  fuccefs  $  but  its  confequences  are  al¬ 
ways  dangerous,  as  is  proved  by  a  thoufand  in- 
ftances  down  to  the  prefent  times. 

Infamous  crimes,  aflfaflinations,  and  poifon-  crime* 
ings  prevailed  at  this  time  more  than  ever. 

They  were  thought  to  be  the  growth  of  Italy, 
where  the  rage  and  weaknefs  of  the  oppofite 
faftions  made  them  very  common.  The  Ita~. 
lian  policy,  which  was  undoubtedly  infefted 
with  all  the  vices  of  the  lower  empire,  fpread 
contagion  through  all  the  courts  of  Europe, 
both  by  precept  and  example.  Morality  gradu¬ 
ally  difappeared,  and,  with  it,  all  fecurity  in 
the  intercourfes  of  life.  The  firft  principles  of 
duty  were  obliterated  by  the  joint  influence  of 
irreligion  and  fuperftition.  Why  did  the  paf- 
fage  from  barbarifm  to  the  cultivation  of  ge¬ 
nius,  in  feveral  refpe£t$,  only  fubftitute,  inftead 
of  brutal  vices,  others  more  refined  and  per¬ 
nicious  ?  The  reafon  was,  that  men's  minds 
were  not  guided  by  found  reafon  ;  that,  while 
they  were  fubtilized,  they  followed  the  bent  of 
their  paflions ;  and,  in  the  laft  place,  becaufe 
the  publick  manners  are  formed  by  the  courts, 
where  all  things  are  commonly  made  fubfervi- 
ent  to  fortune. 

Printing, 
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.  Printing,  which  was  invented  at  Strafburpu 
m  1440,  by  John  Guttemburg,  and  brought  to 
perfection  at  Mentz  by  John  Fuft  and  Peter 
Schaffer,  naturally  ferved  equally  for  a  vehicle 
of  truth  and  errour.  But,  whatever  abufe 
pruy  have  been  made  of  it,  we  mult  reckon 
it  among  the  moft  beneficial  arts  ;  for  igno¬ 
rance,  of  itfelf,  multiplies  errours, whereas  truths 
mu  ft  make  their  way  through  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  obiiacles.  If,  even  with  the  affiftance  of 
books,  its  progrefs  be  flow  and  uncertain,  what 
would  it  be^  without  fo  powerful  an  aid,  amidft 
the  darknejs  of  ignorance  !  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  abufes  of  printing  has  been  its  furnifliinp- 
food  for  the  fanaticifrn  of  fedtaries  5  but  fanat> 
icifm  was  too  plentifully  fupplied  with  aliment 
before jhis  art  fubfifted.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  it  aione  the  principles  of  reafon  and  morality 
have  been  gradually  communicated,  which 
will  at  laft  put  an  end  to  the  madnefs  of  the 
Icecs.  vv  nat  an  advantage  to  the  caufe  of  hu¬ 
manity  ! 

A  burgher  of  Haerlem,  named  Kufler,  had 
already  printed,  by  engraving  entire  pages  on 
wood,  as  was  pradtifed  by  the  Chinefe  for  many 
centuries.  Tins  method  is,  to  the  moveable 
cafi  types,  nearly  what  hieroglyphicks  are  to  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  1  he  invention  of  prinr- 
ing  appeared  fo  extraordinary,  that  the  firfl 
who  brought  fpecimens  of  it  to  Paris  were 
looked  upon  as  magicians.  At  that  time,  every 
man  was  a  magician  who  did  any  thing  that 
lurprifed  the  vulgar.  Even  the  parliament  fuf- 
fered  itfelf  to  be  prejudiced  at  firft  ;  every  ufe- 
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jful  novelty  appeared  a  monfter  in  the  eyes  of 
prejudice. 

If  the  revival  of  learning  mull  be  attributed  The  revival 
to  any  foreign  caufe,  it  fhould  rather  be  to  faifeiy™”? 
printing,  than  to  the  Greeks,  who  fled  from  ^Greeks. 
Constantinople.  Some  learned  men,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  other  counties,  and  were  loaded 
with  favours,  efpecially  by  Cofmo  and  Lo¬ 
renzo  Medici,  taught  the  Greek  language,  or 
brought  it  into  vogue.  It  is  not  to  be  queft- 
ioned,  that  this  was  an  acquisition  advantage¬ 
ous  to  learning  ;  but  the  career  was  open  be¬ 
fore  ;  poetry  and  eloquence  were  cultivated  ; 
the  models  of  ancient  Rome,  Terence,  Virgil, 

Horace,  Cicero,  Titus  Livius,  Salluft,  &c. 
were  ftudied  ;  and  would  not  thefe  have  been 
fufficient  to  communicate  ideas  of  the  truly 
beautiful  ?  Could  not  thefe  have  formed  the 
poets,  orators,  and  hiftorians  of  the  fifteenth 
and  fixteenth  centuries  ? 

I  dare  affert,  that  the  learned  languages  were  More  pe¬ 
at  fir  ft  lefs  a  fource  of  information,  and  a  model  ^antsthaa 

r  n  t  r  \  r  men  ta!tS 

tor  correcting  talte,  than  a  fund  of  gram-  were  at  firft 
matical  erudition.  The  ftudy  of  words  drew  £ye  of  [he 
off  men's  attention  from  things.  The  greateft  learnedlan- 
part  of  the  new  literati  were  characterized  by  a  b 
ftift  pedantry,  inceffantly  employed  in  trifling 
minutiae,  or  heaping  up  ridiculous  quotations. 

I  hey  compiled,  they  commented,  they  imi¬ 
tated,  like  laborious  fiaves ;  but  they  did  not 
think.  They  certainly  fmoothed  the  way  for 
men  of  real  genius  to  acquire  the  knowledge, 
of  which  they  might  (land  in  need  ;  but  to 
imagine,  with  the  people  of  that  age,  that  the 
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fttidy  of  the  ancients  was  the  only  thing  re- 
quifke  ;  to  adore  even  their  faults,  to  ^take 
theii  judgments  for  oracles,  to  condemn  every 
thing  formed  on  a  model  different  from  theirs, 
and  fuper ftitioufly  to  copy  their  language,  was 
the  way  not  to  bring  reafon  and  tafte  to  per- 
recuon,  but  to  retard  their  progrefs. 

While  the  dead  languages  were  ftudied,  the 
living  ought  to  have  been  cultivated.  While 
Italy  puriued  this  method,  fhe  produced  ex¬ 
cellent  authors  $  but  when  a  contrary  courfe 
was  taken,  fhe  had  only  Ciceronians  without 
ideas,  or  awkward  compilers.  The  other  na¬ 
tions  were  long  inferiour  to  her,  while  the  fpirit 
of  pedantry  prevented  men  of  letters  from 
writing  in  the  national  language,  and  thus  en¬ 
lightening  the  publick,  while  they  inftru&ed 
themfelves  in  the  fame  fchool.  Commines  and 
Monftrelet,  whofe  hiftories  are  (till  interefting, 
though  written  in  an  oblolete  jargon,  would 
have  roufed  the  emulation  of  the  French  writers, 
had  it  been  ieen,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
lurnifhing  models,  might  teach  the  art  of 
tninking  more  juftly,  and  writing  more  ele¬ 
gantly  in  the  native,  language  of  the  country. 

I  he  disputes  of  the  ichools,  which  always 
became  matters  of  religion  and  affairs  of  ftate, 
are  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  flavery  in  which 
reafon  was  long  fettered.  Ariftotle,  who  had 
been  condemned  by  a  fentenceof  the  church,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  now  reftored  by  a 
fentence  equally  reasonable,  and  reigned  over 
the  doctors  with  uncontroled  dominion.  A 
legate,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
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century  reformed  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  had 
made  it  a  law  to  teach  the  doftrine  of  that 
philofopher.  As  he  was  known  only  by  the 
commentaries  of  the  Arabians,  Averroes,  in 
the  name  of  Ariftotle,  dilated  oracles  in  the 
chriftian  fchools.  Natural  philofophy,  ethicks, 
and  even  theology,  were  in  fome  fort  Objected 
to  his  unintelligible  ideas.  All  the  fefts  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fupport  themfelves  by  his  author¬ 
ity,  as  by  that  of  the  holy  fcripture,  and  both 
were  quoted  as  of  equal  weight  ->  by  which  ab- 
furd  mixture,  religion  was  degraded,  and  phi¬ 
lofophy  converted  into  a  monlter. 

Two  abfurd  fedts,  the  Realijls  and  Nominals  Deputes 
(the  firft  of  whom  maintained  ejfences ,  and  other  Sifts  and 
abftradlions,  to  be  real  beings  ;  and  the  laft  Nomina!s 
combated  this  chimerical  notion  by  falfe  fub-  made  a 
til  ties),  contended  with  the  mod  inveterate  Susai 
rage,  and  not  content  with  the  anathemas  of  tention« 
the  church,  invoked  the  afliftance  of  the  fecu- 
lar  arm.  Louis  XI.  declared  againft  the  Nom¬ 
inals,  and  caufed  their  books  to  be  chained 
down ;  upon  which  the  difpute,  as  is  ufual  in 
iuch  cafes,  became  more  furious.  Thofe  books 
efcaped  from  their  captivity,  and  the  battle  was 
continued.  Had  not  Defcartes  appeared,  per- 
naps,  philofophers  would  ftill  be  diiputing  on 
the  like  impertinences. 

^  At  the  fame  time,  the  world  was  difturbed 
by  the  obftinate  quarrels  between  the  Thomifts  between  the 
and  Scotifts,  or  Dominicans  and  Francifcans.  SI 
1  he  nrlt  denied  the  immaculate  conception  of  ofmore»“- 
tne  Virgin  ;  the  fecond  wanted  to  ere<5t  it  into  P 
a  new  article  of  faith.  The  firft  alTertcd,  that 
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the  five  wounds,  which  Jefus  Chrift  received  on 
the  crofs,  were  miraculoufly  imprinted  on  the 
body  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  a  nun  of  their 
order  5  the  fecond  affirmed,  that  this  grace  was 
beftowed  only  on  St.  Francis,  their  founder. 
The  one  maintained,  that  while  Chrift  was  in 
the  fepulchre,  the  divinity  continued  united 
with  his  blood  ;  the  others  afferted  the  con¬ 
trary.  They  frequently  accufed  each  other  of 
herefy  ;  both  of  them,  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
power,  converting  their  peculiar  opinion  into  an 
univerfal  rule  of  faith,  which  is  commonly  the 
end  aimed  at  in  all  theological  fyftems. 

Jerom  Savonarola,  an  enthufiaftick  Domini¬ 
can,  and  celebrated  preacher  at  Florence,  fell 
a  vidim  to  the  rivalffiip  between  the  orders. 
He  had  declaimed  againft  pope  Alexander  VI. 
whofe  vicious  conduct  ftruck  univerfal  hor- 
rour  ;  and  was  accufed  of  heterodoxy,  when 
one  of  his  brethren  offered  to  juftify  him  by 
the  ordeal  of  fire.  A  Francifcan  engaged  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  fame  trial,  in  order  to  prove  him 
guilty.  The  propofal  was  accepted,  and  a  day 
fixed  for  the  ceremony  ;  but  the  Francifcan  was 
intimidated,  and  retraded.  Another  took 
his  place,  and  likewife  drew  back.  At  laft, 
a  lay  brother  of  the  fame  order  entered  the 
lifts.  The  magiftrates  and  the  people  of  Flor¬ 
ence  haftened  in  crowds  to  the  fight,  and  the 
fires  were  lighted  up  ;  but  the  Dominican  very 
prudently  bethought  himfblf  of  refufing  to  enter 
them  without  the  eucharift;  which  was  denied, 
either  from  reverence  to  the  facrament,  or  be- 
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caufe  it  was  oppofed  by  the  Francifcan  ;  and 
both  retired  without  doing  any  thing. 

Notwithftanding  this,  Savonarola  was  burnt 
in  1498,  together  with  two  other  Dominicans. 
He  was  one  of  thofe  men,  half  knaves  half 
fanaticks,  who  abufe  the  popular  credulity,  in 
order  to  eftablifh  their  opinions  and  acquire 
power.  Commines  tells  us,  that  he  predifted 
the  event  of  the  battle  at  Fornuovo;  but  makes 
no  refledtions  on  this  pretended  prophecy. 

While  theologians  were  placing  themfelves 
in  a  light  which  reflected  difgrace  on  the  hu¬ 
man  underitanding,  Picus  Mirandola  was  am¬ 
bitious  of  acquiring  the  reputation  of  an  uni- 
verfal  genius.  In  i486,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
three,  he  maintained  thefes  at  Rome  on  all 
the  fciences,  theology,  mathematicks,  natural 
philofophy,  &c.  without  excepting  the  cabala * 
and  magick,  which,  as  well  as  aftrology,  was 
then  made  a  fubjedt  of  the  mod  ferious  ftudy. 
He  had  principally  formed  himfelf  on  St.  Thom¬ 
as  and  Ariftotle,  yet  he  did  not  efcape  cenfure. 
His  thefes  were  laid  before  Innocent  III.  who 
condemned  thirteen  propofitions  in  them.  Pi¬ 
cus  wrote  a  defence,  and  eafily  confounded  his 
accufers.  One  of  them  inveighing  againft  the 
cabala ,  of  which  he  had  not  the  lead  idea,  be¬ 
ing  afked  what  it  was,  replied — It  is  well  known 
that  Cabala  was  a  heretick,  who  blafphemed  Jefus 
Chrijly  and  whofe  followers  bear  the  name  of  Cab - 
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alijls.  This  prince,  the  wonder  of  his  age  in 
point  of  knowledge,  injured  his  health  by  in- 
tenfe  application,  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty 
three.  He  had  obtained  abfolution  from  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.  and  abdicated  his  principality,  to 
addiCt  himfelf  entirely  to  works  of  piety. 

It  is  dill  a  matter,  not  only  of  curiofity,  but 
of  indifpenfable  neceflity,  to  take  a  view  of 
the  Romifh  court  ;  which,  though  its  fpiritual 
thunders  had  loft  much  of  their  terrour,  was 
equally  ambitious,  more  political,  in  pofleffion 
of  a  larger  territory,  and  (till  difturbed  the 
world  by  the  help  of  religion  and  intrigue. 
All  the  great  projefts  which  had  been  formed 
for  the  reformation  of  the  head  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church,  had  evaporated  in  fmoke. 
Though  the  decrees  of  Conftance  and  Bale  had 
attacked  the  evil  in  its  root,  their  execution 
muft  have  been  ineffectual,  becaufe  not  enforced 
by  the  potentates.  What  ftrength  can  laws 
have  which  are  eftablifhed  in  a  temporary  af- 
lembly,  and  unfupported  by  the  fupreme  pow¬ 
ers  of  legiftation,  when  oppofed  to  the  torrent 
of  the  manners  ?  Or  what  authority  can  put 
them  in  force  ? 

Accordingly,  hiftory  here  reprefents  the 
popes  as  always  occupied  with  the  care  of  their 
own  intereft,  and  paying  v6ry  little  regard  to 
the  good  of  the  church.  Calixtus  III.  fuccef- 
for  of  Nicholas,  rofe  to  the  pontificate  by  in¬ 
trigue.  He  inceflantly  preached  up  the  war 
againft  the  Turks,  and  on  that  pretence  laid 
kingdoms  under  contribution,  equipped  gal- 
lies,  and  fucceedcd  in  no  laudable  attempt. 
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Pius  II.  who  fuccceded  Calixtus,  was  an  artful  PiusJL 

politician,  of  a  haughty  temper,  who  drove  to 

cancel  every  thing  which  he  himfelf  had  judged 

neceffary  in  the  council  of  Bale,  and  who  let  an 

example  of  facrificine  truth  to  the  interefts  of 

fortune.  After  him,  Paul  II.  fhamefully  vio-  Pauin. 

lated  the  oaths  by  which  he  had  bound  himfelf 
.  0 

in  the  conclave,  where  the  obfervation  of  fev- 
eral  rules  had  been  fworn,  the  greateft  part  of 
them  advantageous  to  the  cardinal*  ;  but  he 
filenced  their  murmurs  by  giving  them  red 
hats,  and  Toothing  their  vanity  with  trifles. 

Sixtus  IV.  adted  too  confpicuous  a  part  in  the  Sixtus  iv. 
confpiracy  of  Florence.  One  of  his  principal 
cares  was  to  accumulate  money,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  driving  out  the  Turks,  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  his  riches  in  procuring  fettlements  for  his 
family.  After  his  death,  the  Romans  pillaged 
his  palace.  Innocent  VIIL  a  man  of  infamous  innocent 
character,  purfucd  exactly  the  lame  fyfiem  ;  VJ11* 
and  his  lucceffor,  Alexander,  exceeded  all  that  Alexander 
had  gone  before  him.  We  have  already  ob-  VL 
ferved,  that  the  condudtof  the  popes  drew  after 
it  an  endlefs  train  of  confequences.  Had  they 
been  virtuous,  they  might  have  prevented  the 
greateft  mifchiefs,  and  been  authors  of  the  great- 
eft  good,  as  was  the  cafe  with  the  ancient  mod¬ 
els  of  the  pontificate ;  but  to  what  did  they  not 
expofe  the  church  by  their  vices,  which  difturb- 
ed  and  corrupted  fociety  ? 

Mean  time  the  minds  of  men  were  put  into  Approach* 
fermentation.  The  new  do&rines  of  Wickliffe  in*evil8' 
and  Huls  had  left  a  concealed  leaven,  which 
was  increafed  by  reading,  by  difputes,  by  the 
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fcandalous  praftices  of  the  clergy,  and  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  the  times;  nor  will  it  be  long  till 
we  fee  that  inflammable  matter,  collected  under 
ground,  pent  up  and  in  agitation,  work  itfelf 
a  paffage,  and,  by  its  dreadful  explofton,  cover 
the  earth  with  flames  and  ruin. 
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x 

Christopher  Columbus,  or  /^Discovery 
of  the  New  World. — League  again/t 
Venice. — Leo  X.  and  Luther. 


[From  the  End  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  till  the  Year 

‘5»9-] 


CHAP.  I. 

Progress  of  Navigation  till  the  Discovery 

c/America. 

1  H  E  wonders  which  navigation  I?flue?" 

i  .  *11  i  i-  ,  ,  r  _  ot  naviga- 

at  this  period  brought  to  light,  the  fountains  of  tion  on  the 
riches  and  knowledge  which  it  opened,  the  new  {yiem?1 
turn  which  it  gave  to  the  political  fyftem  of 
Europe,  deferve  the  firft  place  in  an  hiftorical 
epocha.  This  epocha  announces  new  calami¬ 
ties  to  the  human  race,  under  an  appearance  of 
glory  and  happinefs  ;  but  humanity  rifing  to 
perfe&ion  with  the  progrefs  of  reafon,  there 
will  perhaps  come  a  time,  when  the  countries 
which  have  curfed  European  tyranny,  will 
congratulate  themfelves  on  the  advantages 
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wnich  at  laft  will  accrue  to  them  from  our 
knowledge,  our  laws,  and  our  arts. 

I  lie  firlt  navigators  were  formed  by  induftry, 
rouled  to  adion  by  neceffity  and  intereft.  The 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  extended  their 
maritime  commerce  to  diftant  countries,  with 
no  other  affiflance  than  the  infpedion  of  the 
Pars,  and  an  uncertain  route.  The  ancient 
Danes,  and  above  all  the  Norwegians,  a  pirat¬ 
ical  and  intrepid  people,  plunged  into  barbar- 
i mi,  executed  cnterprifes  the  more  artonifhinrr, 
as  they  owed  every  thing  to  their  courage. 

a  1%  ,y  Penetrated  into  Iceland,  and  there 
eltablifhed  a  confiderable  colony.  In  982,  they 

difcovered  Groenland,  in  which  they  likewife 
planted  a  colony. 

tended  that  .  w'13t  aPpears  incredible,  and  yet  given 

they  landed  by  M.  Mallet  as  a  fad  fufficiently  authenti- 
cated,  is,  that  foe  after  they  landed  on  the 
continent  or  America,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Vinland,  and  there  founded  a  new 
colony,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Icelandick  chronicles  as  far  down  as  iici 
‘f  frm  that  time  (fays  M.  Mallet),  Vinland 
<c  fee  ms  ^by  degrees  to  have  been  forgotten  in 
c(  the  North;  and  that  fart  of  Greenland 
which  had  embraced  chriftianily  being  loft , 
Iceland  alfo  fallen  from  its  former  ftate , 
and  the  , northern  nations  icing  wafted  by  a 
peftilence ,  and  we  abend  by  internal  feuds , 
all  remembrance  of  that  difeovery  was  at 
length  utterly  obliterated  ;  and  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  l  inlanders  ceaftng  to  have  any  cor- 
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«<  rejpondence  with  Europe ,  degenerated ,  from 
<c  caujes  more  eafy  to  be  imagined  than  ad - 
cc  vanced  with  certainty It  is  conjectured, 
that  the  ifie  of  Newfoundland  is  the  Vinland 
of  the  Norwegians,  and  that  the  Efquimaux 
are  the  defcendants  of  their  colony.  In  faft, 
that  people  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  other 
American  favages  by  white  {kins,  a  beard,  com¬ 
monly  fair  hair,  and  an  advantageous  ftature. 
( See  Northern  Antiquities.)  I  know  what  doubts 
fuch  traditions  and  conjectures  may  leave;  but 
they  are  at  lead  more  interefiing  than  the  fables 
of  our  ancient  chronicle  makers. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  before  the  difcover- 
ies  of  the  illuftrious  Chriftopher  Columbus, 
the  exiftence  of  the  antipodes  was  Rill  looked 
upon  as  chimerical.  Superftition,  the  com¬ 
panion  and  fupport  of  ignorance,  ftrengthened 
this  errour  by  making  it  a  point  of  theology. 
How  could  men,  feparated  from  us  by  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  have  the  fame  original 
with  us,  defcend  from  Adam,  and  fhare  in  the 
benefit  of  redemption  ?  Thus  did  theologians 
reafon  for  Tome  ages.  The  falfe  philofophers, 
that  is,  almoft  all  who  attempted  to  argue,  had 
nojufler  notions.  The  globular  figure  of  the 
earth,  with  which  the  ancients  were  acquainted, 
feemed  an  opinion  fhocking  to  reafon.  Should 
beings,  placed  in  another  hemifphere  oppofite 
to  ours,  walk  with  their  heads  downwards  ? 
What  an  abfurdity  !  was  the  univerfal  cry. 
Thus  was  a  thing,  true  in  fa£t,  reckoned  among 
the  number  of  abfurd  errours,  and  even  of  im¬ 
pieties.  An  important  lelfon,  both  to  pre- 
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fumptuous  judges,  who  decide  arrogantly  with¬ 
out  knowledge,  and  pufillanimous  minds,  which 
creep  in  the  fetters  of  prejudice,  without  even 

conjecturing  that  reafon  has  any  right  to  fet  her- 
felf  free. 

o ,  Hi'1,drnotthe  compafs  been  invented,  perhaps 
pafs.  the  lllufion  would  have  been  invincible.  A 
needle,  directing  the  courfe  through  the  feas, 
and  pointing  out  the  pole  more  exactly  than 
even  the  polar  itar  ;  when  navigators  werepof- 
*  leffed  of  this  fure  guide,  they  became  capable 
of  undertaking  any  thing.  It  was  in  ufe  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  Canary  ifiands  had 
been  before  difeovered  by  the  Spaniards.  This 

was  a  new  incitement  to  their  hopes  and  to  their 
courage. 

rDoufesHry  rZht  infant.don  Heni7>  fon  Of  John  II.  king 
rpirit tor  Portugal,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 

CT Portugal.  .cent.UI7>  ^cited  by  his  genius  a  thirft  for  nav¬ 
igation.  The  Portuguefe  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  and  dou¬ 
bled  cape  Non,  which  was  looked  upon  as  an 
infurmountable  barrier.  In  1420,  they  difeov¬ 
ered  the  ifland  of  Maderia,  where  they  planted 
fugar  canes,  a  production  of  the  Indies  which 
had  been  brought  by  the  Arabians  into  Sicily 
and  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  and  was  afterwards 
tranfplanted  into  America. 

He  obtains  Phis  infant  of  Portugal  thought  it  neceflary 
tin  v.  a  add  refs  himfelf  to  Rome,  in  order  more  to 
SSkecon-  animare a  fuperftitious  nation.  Martin  V.  fec- 
3uefts,and  onded  his  views,  as  if  the  univerfe  had  been 
Ug  nCC  ’  ar  difpofal.  He  granted  to  the  Portuguefe 
whatever  they  could  conquer  from  cape  Bo- 
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jador  to  the  fartheft  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
with  plenary  indulgences  for  all  who  loft  their 
lives  in  thefe  expeditions.  Such  bulls  greatly 
promoted  the  fuccefs  of  the  fcheme  ;  for  the 
boldnefs  of  the  conquerors  would  neceflarily 
have  been  gradually  weakened  by  fatigues  and 
dangers,  had  not  their  avidity  been  whetted  by 
a  kind  of  fanaticifm. 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  which  happened 
in  1461,  the  Portuguefe  ftill  pufhed  on  their  en- 
terprifes.  They  at  laft  palled  the  Equator,  gave 
to  the  ftormy  cape  the  name  of  Good  Hope  ;  and 
then,  in  faft,  they  might  form  great  hopes  from 
thofe  difcoveries  which  had  hitherto  been  more 
aftonilhing  than  ufeful. 


•  CHAP.  II. 

Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus  to  the 

New  World. 

ASUPERIOUR  genius  already  turned  his 
views  towards  the  other  hemifphere. 
Chriftopher  Columbus,  a  Genoefe,  fettled  at 
Lifbon,  ftruck  with  the  fuccefs  of  fo  many  bold 
navigators,  and  giving  fcope  to  his  ideas,  re- 
fleftingon  the  figure  of  the  earth,  with  the  help 
of  a  map  incorredtly  conftrufted,  grew  into  a 
perfuafion,  that  the  Atlantick  ocean  compre¬ 
hended  unknown  countries,  or  that  a  paflage  to 
the  Eaft  Indies  and  China  might  be  found  by 
the  Weft.  This  laft  conjecture,  although  falfe, 

was 
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•  So  toe  original  of  the  moft  important  difcov- 
cry  ever  made  by  men.  But  had  not  Co¬ 
lumbus  been  endowed  with  heroick  courage. 

,  .  vaft  K1,eas  would  have  been  difregarded  as 
chimerical. 

Like  a  good  citizen,  he  firft  propofed  the 
attempt  to  his  countrymen,  as  a  means  of  de- 
priving  tie  Venetians  of  the  rich  commerce 
wh.ch  they  carried  on  with  the  Indies  by  the 
way  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea.  But  the  Ge- 
noele  looked  upon  him  only  as  a  vifionary  ;  nor 
was  he  better  treated  by  the  courts  of  France, 
England  and  Portugal,  to  which  he  fuccef- 
bvely  addrefled  himfelf.  This  great  man,  in¬ 
flamed  with  that  enthufiafm  which  is  infpired 
y  great  enterprifes,  and  carries  them  into  ex¬ 
ecution,  flill  perfevered.  He  fwallowed  the 
railleries  and  infults  which  he  met  with  ;  fo¬ 
liated  Ferdinano  and  Ifabella  in  Spain  ;  bore 
their  refufals  for  eight  years  j  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  permiflion  to  go  in  queft  of  new  kin°-- 
dotns  for  them,  was  obliged  to  fet  in  motion 
the  fprings  of  zeal  and  religion.  A  Cordelier 
and  two  other  churchmen,  (truck  with  his  dif- 
courfes,  determined  Ifabella  to  an  enterprife 
caculated  for  propagating  the  chritlian  faith. 
Being  unable  to  find  money,  (he  fold  her  jew¬ 
els  i  a  fum  was  advanced  by  a  private  perfon, 
and  at  laft  Columbus  found  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  little  Iquadron  of  three  (mail  veffels,  with 
the  title  of  admiral. 

(  He  embarked,  with  tranfports  of  joy,  on 
tne  third  day  of  Auguft,  1492  ;  and  after  only 
thirty  three  days  fail,  during  which  he  was 
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every  moment  expofed  to  the  murmurs  and 
mutiny  of  his  crew,  he  difcovered  one  of  the 
Lucayan  iflands.  This  difcovery  was  followed 
by  that  of  the  others,  as  well  as  Cuba  and 
Hifpaniola,  or  St.  Domingo.  At  the  end  of 
about  nine  months,  he  returned  with  a  quan- 
tity  of  gold,  and  fome  Americans.  Prejudice 
was  confounded.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  load-  Honours  he 
ed  with  honours  the  perfon  who,  before  his  Lirreturn! 
fuccefs,  had  been  treated  as  a  madman.  He 
ate  at  their  table,  fat  down  and  was  covered  in 
their  prefence  as  a  grandee  of  Spain.  They 
appointed  him  admiral  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  entrufted  him  with  eighteen  veffels  for  a 
fecond  voyage,  from  which  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantages  were  expefted,  and  Columbus  again 
put  tofea  in  September  1493. 

The  method  to  reap  advantage  from  thecoionyof 
difcoveries  was  by  the  eftablifhment  of  colo- 
nies  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  chofe  the  ifle  of  mingo. 

St.  Domingo.  Every  thing  was  an  obje6t  of 
"  terrour  to  the  favages.  Men  on  horfeback,  with 
fire  arms,  appeared  to  them  dreadful  gods  arm¬ 
ed  with  thunder.  What  ideas  muft  they  en¬ 
tertain  of  thofe  large  veffels  which  vomited 
flames  and  thunderbolts,  and  refembled  vol¬ 
canos  moveable  at  pleafure  ?  However,  Co¬ 
lumbus  prudently  treated  them  with  kindnefs, 
and  found  lefs  difturbance  from  them  than  from 
the  Spaniards,  who  flattered  themfelves  with 
accumulating  gold  and  filver  without  the  lead 
trouble.  The  fatigue  attendant  on  the  eftab-  Rebellion  of 
lifhment  of  the  colony,  and  the  exad  difci-  ^paa.n’ 
pline  which  was  obferved  ;  ih  fhort,  every  gainft  Co- 
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thing  contributed  to  fhr  them  up  againft  the 
admiral,  whofe  patience  and  prudence  were  put 
to  the  fevered  trials.  He  had  juit  difeovered 
Jamaica,  and  on  his  return  found  the  colony 
had  mutinied,  and  the  Americans  in  arms  for 
its  deflruction.  While  he  was  employed  in  re¬ 
conciling  the  one,  and  diffipating  the  other,  his 
enemies  calumniated  him  in  Spain.  A  fuper- 
intendant  was  fent  to  hamper  and  thwart  him. 
He  returns  He  found  it  neceffary  to  return  to  Europe, 
'himfeifat  where  he  exculpated  himfelf  without  difficulty, 
court#  but  could  not  obtain  fupplies  for  a  third  voyage, 
till  after  long  felicitations  and  a  thoufand  af- 
fefted  delays. 

He  difcov-  Columbus  again  put  to  fea  in  the  year  1498, 

continent  of  *nd  aJrived  °n  the  continent  of  America.  He 
America,  for  fome  time  failed  up  the  Oronooko  ;  but 

yielding  to  the  apprehenfions  of  the  crew, 
abandoned  his  difeovery,  and  returned  to  St, 
Domingo,  afrerhaving  trafficked  on  the  coafts 
with  different  favages,  lefs  from  motives  of 
intereft,  than  with  a  view  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  the  inhabitants  ;  whofe 
fimplicity  was  iuch,  that  they  with  pleafure 
exchanged  their  pearls  and  gold  duft  for  bits 
of  glafs  or  fmall  toys  of  tin. 

He  meets  On  his  arrival  at  St.  Domingo,  he  was  again 
kiftancefof  blackened  by  ingratitude  and  envy.  His  ene- 
xnjuftice,  mies  triumphed  at  court  during  his  abfence  5 
a  governourwds  fent  to  fucceed  him  $  and  this 


officer  was  not  afhamed  to  put  him  in  irons, 
and  fend  him  like  a  criminal  to  Spain.  The 
injustice  of  this  aft  was  too  flagrant,  and  was 
.  attended  with  the  fame  conftquences  as  before. 

Columbus 
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Columbus  was  put  at  the  head  of  a  fleet,  and 
in  1502  made  a  fourth  voyage,  when  he  again 
met  with  perfecution  and  ingratitude  ;  not- 
withftanding  which  he  difcovered  the  ifthmus 
of  Darien  $  but  having  been  overtaken  by  a 
violent  ftorm,  he  put  into  Jamaica. 

There  it  was,  that  being  deflitute  of  pro-  Advantage 
vifions,  and  furrounded  by  mutineers,  he  faved  ^kh0f L 
himfelf  by  that  effort  of  genius  which  has  been  eciipfe. 
fo  much  celebrated.  Knowing  that  an  eciipfe 
of  the  moon  was  approaching,  he  threatened 
the  favages  with  the  molt  dreadful  vengeance, 
if  they  refufed  him  provifions  ;  and,  as  a  proof 
of  what  they  had  to  dread,  declared,  that  the 
moon  would  be  darkened  at  fuch  an  hour. 

As  foon  as  the  eciipfe  began,  the  Americans 
flocked  to  him  in  a  panick,  and  thought  them- 
felves  happy  to  foften  him  by  furnithing  the 
fupplies  which  he  required. 

When  Columbus  returned  into  Spain,  his  Unhappy 
prote&refs  Ifabella  was  dead.  Ferdinand  gave  g"edat  man! 
him  fair  words,  but  nothing  elfe,  and  he  died 
in  1506,  weighed  down  with  grief  and  infirmi¬ 
ties.  He  is  admired  for  the  conftancy  with 
which  he  ferved  an  ungrateful  court,  that  had 
given  him  fo  many  reafons  of  difgult.  We 
ought  likewife  to  admire  his  humanity  towards 
the  favages,  whom  he  almoft  always  prudently 
treated  with  gentlenefs. 

After  him,  a  fanguinary  barbarity  was  let  A£b  of  bar- 
loofe  again  ft  thefe  unhappy  people,  who  were 
entirely  exterminated  from  St.  Domingo  and  favl s»* 
Cuba,  and  even  hunted  with  dogs.  Is  it  fur- 
prifing,  that  a  cacique,  or  chief  of  the  favages, 
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replied  to  the  miffionaries,  who  exhorted  him 
to  gain  paradife  by  fuffering  with  patience 
— I  defire  not  to  enter  your  paradife ,  if  there  are 
Spaniards  in  it  ?  But  let  us  remark  in  general, 
that  the  colonies  commonly  confided  of  the 
mold  worthlefs  part  of  the  nation,  of  wretches 
entirely  deftitute  of  principles  and  virtue,  who 
breathed  only  murder  and  robbery.  Almofi 
all  the  European  colonies  have  had  the  fame 
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origin.  I  he  crimes  of  Europe,  therefore,  if  I 
may  ufe  the  exprefiion,  were  difeharged  into  all 
thole  countries,  where  the  bold  fpirit  of  adven¬ 
ture  went  in  quefi:  of  riches. 

T  he  fame  of  the  voyages  made  by  Colum¬ 
bus,  roufed  the  emulation,  or  rather  the  avid¬ 
ity,  of  multitudes  of  adventurers.  Americk 
Vefpucci,  a  Florenti  ne,  commanded  one  of 
their  veiTels,  and  claimed  the  honour  of  hav¬ 
ing  difeovered  the  new  world  in  1498,  five 
years  after  the  firft  voyage  of  Columbus. 
Though  the  latter  had  not  difeovered  the  con¬ 
tinent,  ought  not  his  glory  to  have  eclipfed 
thofe  who  only  followed  his  route  ?  Yet  Amer¬ 
ica  bears  the  name  of  the  Florentine,  whofe 
tide  to  immortality  is  very  ill  founded  :  So 
much  is  even  reputation  fubject  to  the  caprices 
of  fortune  !  But  they  who  can  form  a  juft 
eftimate  of  merit,  are  not  impofed  upon  by 
words. 

It  has  been  afierted  by  fome  Englifhmen, 
that,  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  Wellb  prince, 
named  Madock,  firft  penetrated  into  the  new 
world,  where  he  died  ;  but  this  faff,  which 
is  far  from  being  fo  well,  authenticated  as  that 
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of  the  Norwegians,  bears  too  great  a  refem- 
blanceto  the  fables  invented  by  national  pride. 

Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  had  not  omitted  to 
folicit  at  Rome  the  right  of  conquering  the 
countries  already  difcovered,  or  to  be  dilcovered, 
which  they  obtained  without  difficulty  •,  as  the 
popes,  by  granting  what  did  not  belong  to  them, 
made  conquefts  for  themfelves.  But  John  II. 
king  of  Portugal,  infilled  upon  ffiaring  with  the 
Spaniards  in  this  rich  prize ;  and  the  fleet  which 
he  equipped  for  that  purpofe,  gave  occafion  to  a 
difpute.  Alexander  VI.  judged  between  the 
twocrowns,  and  fettled  their  boundaries,  in  1493, 
by  the  line  of  marcation ,  which  was  drawn  a 
hundred  leagues  to  the  weft  of  Madeira,  the 
Azores,  and  Cape  Verd.  The  following  year, 
it  was  found  necefiary  to  draw  another,  which 
pafled  through  the  Canaries,  and  was  called  the 
line  of  demarcation.  Thus  was  the  unknown 
world  divided  between  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the 
Weft  was  given  to  the  one,  and  the  Eaft  to  the 
other  j  for  men  had  r.o  notion,  that  what  was 
the  eaft  on  one  fide  of  the  globe,  was  the  weft 
on  the  other.  Every  one  mull  fee  that  fuch 
regulations  could  not  be  permanent;  however, 
they  feemed  to  realize  the  claim  of  univerfal 
dominion  made  by  the  popes. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Conquests  of  the  Portuguese  in  Asia. - - 

Mexico  and  Peru  fubdued  by  the  Spaniards. 

ThePortu-  dilcoveries  of  the  Portiiguefe  whetted  ~ 

fn  ethcErafte  *  *he  §enius  Chriftopher  Columbus,  that 
indies  by  nation  was  equally  excited  by  thofe  of  Colum- 
•«anfthe  bus  to  attempt  new  enterprifes*  Example  and 
fuccefs  have  always  been  the  great  incitements 
of  the  human  mind.  In  1497,  Emanuel  I. 
king  of  Portugal,  filled  with  the  fame  grand 
ideas  as  his  anceftors,  fent  Vafquez  Gama  to 
the  Indies,  with  a  crew  of  160  men,  including 
foldiers  as  well  as  feamen.  It  may  be  afked, 
why  did  he  fend  fo  fins'll  a  number  ?  The  rea- 
fon  is,  that  fear  yet  balanced  or  exceeded 
hope.  Gama  furmounted  all  the  dangers  of 
the  ocean,  made  the  tour  of  Africa,  landed  in 
Mozambique  and  Calicut  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and,  two  years  after,  returned  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  difcoveries  ;  which,  as  well  as  the 
navigation  to  America,  entirely  changed  the 
face  of  Europe,  by  the  treafures  with  which 
Thereon-  they  furnifhed  the  matters  of  the  fea.  This 
vuu.  ’  new  route  loon  attra&ed  immenfe  numbers  of 
Portuguefe  ;  and  their  generals,  particularly  Al- 
phonfo  Albuquerque,  carried  terrour  to  the 
remoteft  parts  of  the  Eaft.  Goa,  Malacca,  Or- 
mus,  the  ifle  of  Ceylon  abounding  in  cinna- 
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mon  and  precious  Stones,  and  the  Molucca 
iilands,  which  produce  cloves,  were,  for.  the 
moft  part,  conquered  by  them.  They  built 
Macao  in  China,  and  penetrated  into  Japan,  and 
eftablifhed  an  immenfe  trade  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Venetians  ;  thefe  not  being  able  to  fell  at  lb  low 
a  rate  the  Indian  goods  which  they  brought  from 
Alexandria. 

All  thefe  enterprifes,  at  firft  view,  fill  us  with  Barbarity 
admiration.  But  if  we  refled,  that  they  increaf-  ^tdio^£ 
ed  the  third  of  gold  to  fucn  a  height,  as  to  make  played  in 
even  the  true  bleflings  of  fociety  and  nature  be  enterprises, 
forgotten ;  that  they  caufed  torrents  of  blood 
to  be  flied,  even  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chriltj 
that  inhuman  adventurers,  with  the  crucifix  in 
their  hands,  rnaffacred  millions  of  their  own 
fpecies,  under  pretence  of  dtablifhing  chrift- 
ianity,  which  they  themfelves  dishonoured  ;  that 
an  infenfate  fuperftition  contributed  equally  with 
infatiable  avarice  to  fill  them  with  ferocious  cru¬ 
elty  ;  we  Shall  on  one  fide  view  with  admiration 
the  wonders  performed  by  induftry  and  cour¬ 
age,  while,  on  the  other,  we  deplore  the  hor¬ 
rible  excelles  which  were  committed.  The  mif- 
fionaries  have  intermixed  a  number  of  miracles 
with  their  accounts  of  thofe  conquefts  ;  and  it  is 
eafy  to  fee  in  thefe  enterprifes  the  fpirit  of  the 
crufades,  with  the  fanguinary  manners  and  odi¬ 
ous  prejudices  which  have  been  fo  long  fatal  to 
the  human  race. 


To  colled  in  one  view  fimilar  objeds,  which,  Thc  Amer. 
befides,  have  no  relation  to  the  general  fyftem  icans  were 
of  Europe,  let  us  anticipate  a  little  on  the  time,  age,  except 
and  follow  the  Spaniards  into  Mexico  and  Peru,  inadp«“ 

P  2  The 


modern  history. 

The  reft  of  America  was  peopled  by  favagcs, 
who,  more  orlefs,  refembled  brutes.  Here  we 
fee  two  great  empires,  where  the  arts  were  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  riches  produced  a  fort  of  magnifi¬ 
cence.  We  behold  them  conquered  by  a  hand¬ 
ful  ©f  adventurers  ;  and  the  Spanifh  monarchy 
at  once  making  an  immenfe  acquilition  of  pow¬ 
er,  while  the  other  lovereigns  did  not  exert  the 
leaft  effort  on  that  account.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
moft  remarkable  fcene  ever  prefented  by'fortune. 

The  empire  of  Mexico,  like  thofe  in  the  old 
world,  had  been  formed  by  conquefts.  The  lit¬ 
tle  antiquity  afcribed  to  it  feems  to  prove  that  fo- 
ciety  had  made  rapid  progrefs.  But,  are  the  firft 
authors,  who  gave  an  account  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  to  be  relied  upon  ?  How  did  they  find  me¬ 
moirs  in  a  country  where  writing  was  unknown  ? 
They  were  bad  criticks ;  they  exaggerated  their 
narrations  from  a  principle  of  vanity,  and  that  in¬ 
clination,  to  which  men  are  naturally  too  prone, 
of  telling  falfehoods,  when  they  defcribe  un¬ 
known  countries  ;  fo  that  now  we  can  fcarcely 
give  credit  to  fome  of  the  fa6ts  which  they  af¬ 
firm  to  have  been  recent,  or  mention  as  things 
that  muft  have  been  at  that  time  univerfally 
known.  According  to  them,  Mexico,  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  empire  of  that  name,  contained  about 
fixty  thoufand  families,  and  had  eftablifhments 
and  works  worthy  of  a  polifhed  nation  $  mark¬ 
ets,  courts  ofjuitice,  fchools  for  youth,  houfes  of 
ftone,  temples,  and  columns  fhining  with  gold, 
magazines  filled  with  offenfive  and  defenfive 
weapons,  gardens  of  medicinal  plants,  &c.  The 
Mexican  year  confifted  of  three  hundred  and 

fixty 
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iixty  five  days  ;  they  mud  therefore,  have  made 
confiderable  progrefs  in  Aftronomy. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  Velafquez,  govern-  Hernando 
our  of  Cuba,  formed  a  fcheme  forfeizing  fome  ^ortez.pen- 

r  %  n  •  i  n  -  ,  etrates  into 

part  or  that  valt  continent,  and  trufted  the  ex-  with 
ecution  to  Hernando  Cortez,  a  man  of  refo-  troopsT 
lution  and  abilities,  capable  of  performing  great 
actions  with  (lender  means,  who  embarking, 
in  1519,  with  no  more  than  five  hundred  foot, 
and  about  fixty  horfe,  penetrated  into  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  where  he  built  the  city  of 
Vera  Cruz  ;  after  which  he  forced  the  republick 
of  Tlafcala  to  grant  him  fome  fuccours,  and 
boldly  advanced  to  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

Terrour  (till  marched  before  the  Spaniards.  Theterrour 
Their  (hips,  their  horfes,  their  artillery,  their  arhuck.he 
iron  armour,  were  to  the  Americans  fuch  ob¬ 
jects  of  novelty  and  dread,  that,  though  they 
had  not  been  ignorant  favages,  they  muft  natu¬ 
rally  have  concluded  this  fpecies  of  men  to  be 
endowed  with  fomething  far  exceeding  human 
ftrength. 

Montezuma,  eleventh  emperour  of  Mexico,  hc  forces 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  give  thefe  dangerous  empe- 
guefls  an  honourable  reception,  whom  he  could  ezuma  to 
not  get  rid  of  by  his  offers  or  artifices.  He  fubniiU 
loaded  them  with  careffes  ;  but  their  general 
foon  learning  that  an  attack  had  been  made  on 
a  party  of  the  Spaniards,  fome  of  whom  had 
been  wounded  and  even  (lain,  had  the  boldnefs 
to  imprifon  the  emperour  in  the  middle  of  his 
capital,  and  obliged  him  to  acknowledge  himfelf 
the  valfal  of  Charles  V.  king  of  Spain  $  exafting 
from  him  immenfe  treafures,  by  way  of  tribute, 

and 
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and  ruling  that  vaft  monarchy  with  abfolutc  do¬ 
minion. 

Meantime  Velafquez,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  Cortez,  after  his  departure  fent  a  fmall  ar¬ 
my,  under  Narvaez,  to  deprive  him  of  the 
command  ;  but  far  from  being  intimidated  by 
the  danger,  he  left  fourfeore  men  in  Mexico, 
and  marched  with  the  reft  of  his  troops  againlt 
his  enemy  Narvaez,  whom  he  furprifed  and 
made  prifoner ;  upon  which  he  was  joined  by 
the  troops  that  were  to  have  punifhed  him  as  a 
rebel. 

In  his  abfence,  the  Spaniards  had  maffacred 
feveral  Mexicans  of  high  rank,  in  a  temple,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  a  confpiracy  ;  which  a£t  of  bar¬ 
barity  had  ftirred  up  a  general  infurreftion,  when 
Cortez  arrived,  and  attacked  the  Mexicans, 
whom  he  could  notdiffipate,  though  he  made  a 
dreadful  daughter  of  them.  As  the  flighted  lofs 
was  to  him  confiderable,  he  obliged  Montezu¬ 
ma  to  fhew  hirnfelf,  and  order  his  fubjedts  to 
fubmit. 

This  unhappy  prince,  though  before  idolized, 
was  now  looked  upon  by  the  multitude  only  as  a 
Have ;  they  uttered  the  moft  infulting  reproaches, 
and  a  (tone  was  thrown  at  him,  by  the  ftroke  of 
which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  without  differing 
his  wound  to  be  dreffed  (1520). 

The  empire  being  ele£tive,  Guatimozin,  fon 
in  law  of  Montezuma,  was  chofen  in  his  room. 
The  new  monarch  attempted  to  drive  out  the 
Spaniards,  with  which  view  he  laid  liege  to  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  broke  the  caufeways  that  joined  the 
city  to  the  continent ;  it  being  fituated  in  the 
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middle  of  a  lake.  Cortez  being  in  want  of  pro¬ 
visions,  made  good  his  retreat  by  favour  of  the 
night,  furrnounting  every  kind  of  obftaclc  and 
danger,  and  converting  the  carcafes  of  the  Mex¬ 
icans  into  bridges.  More  than  two  hundred 
Spaniards  loft  their  lives  in  a  battle  fought  dur¬ 
ing  the  night ;  never  had  they  met  with  fuch  a 
diiafter  in  America. 

Had  not  Cortez  found  fo  many  refources  in  He  return* 
his  genius  and  courage,  or  had  the  fuperiority  v,a°nou8 


into  the 


of  the  Europeans  been  lefs  amazing,  Mexi- 
co  would  not  have  been  fubjedled  to  a  foreign  empire, 
yoke.  But  the  general  foon  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  again  before  the  capital,  to  which  he  laid 
fiege  with  an  army  of  more  than  two  hundred 
thoufand  Americans.  Gautimozin,  equally  pru¬ 
dent  and  brave,  was  defirous  of  coming  to  an 
accommodation  ;  but  the  priefts  oppofed  it  in  the 
name  of  their  gods,  promifing  victory  to  thofe 
who  fhould  defend  the  ancient  worfhip.  How¬ 
ever,  this  fpirit  of  fanaticifm  could  not  refill  the 
Spanifh  cannon.  Notwithftanding  the  heroick 
efforts  and  ftratagems  of  tfye  emperour,  Mexico 
was  taken  in  1521,  and  the  whole  empire  fub- 
dued  ;  which  at  prefent  makes  the  country  of 
New  Spain,  comprehending  a  territory  of  more 
than  two  hundred  leagues  from  north  to  fouth. 

Gautimozin  was  made  prifoner,  and  treated 

*  ___  _  J  .  lac  empe- 

with  humanity  by  Cortez.  But  fome  rapacious  rour  Gauti- 
villains,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  general,  tTthe  tor- 
laid  that  prince  over  a  heap  of  burning  coals, 
to  make  him  confefs  where  he  had  concealed  his 
treafures.  A  Mexican,  who  fuffered  with  him, 
uttering  loud  cries — Am  /,  faid  the  emperour  to 

him, 
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him,  on  a  bed  of  t'ofes  ?  Cortez  came  up,  and 
freed  him  from  this  dreadful  torture  ;  but,  three 

years  after,  caufed  him  to  be  hanged  on  pretence 
of  a  confpiracy. 

T.  he  conqueror  of  Mexico  met  with  mortifi¬ 
cations  as  well  as  Columbus.  Hatred  and  envy 
followed  nim  ciofe.  Charles  V.  deprived  him 
of  his  government,  and  gave  him  a  marquifate 
in  Spain  3  but  in  other  refpefts  treated  him  with 
negleft.  If  we  believe  the  celebrated  Las  Cafas, 
a  Dominican  bilhop  of  Chiapa,  Cortez  had  de- 
ftroyed  four  millions  of  Americans  in  Mexico. 
It  is  too  lure  that  the  Spaniards  every  where 
Ihed  rivers  of  blood.  The  human  facrifices, 
which  they  reproached  that  people  with  offer- 
ing,  could  the  lefs  juftify  their  barbarities,  as 
they  ^always  boafted  of  fighting  for  the  moft 
beneficent  of  all  religions.  However,  Las  Cafas 
has  exaggerated. 

Another  empire,  where  gold  and  filver  were 
ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  iron  is  in  Europe, 
gave  a  hidden  increafe  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy. 
A  company  of  adventurers  eafily  made  a  con- 
quell  of  it,  for  a  king  who  entertained  no  fuch  ' 
thoughts.  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and  a  prieft  named 
Luquez,  having  heard  fome  reports  of  Peru, 
formed  a  defign  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of 
it.  T  heir  union  was  cemented  by  oaths  and  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies,  till  it  Ihould  be  broken  by 
jealoufy,  which  very  foon  happened.  After  fome 
fruitiefs  attempts,  the  murdering  arts  of  Europe 
produced  their  ufual  efFe<fl. 

1  he  empire  of  Peru  was  fubjeft  to  mailers, 
who  bore  the  title  of  incas  5  the  firft  of  whom 
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pafled  for  a  child  of  the  fun,  and  his  power  had 
been  eftablifhed  by  fuperftition  as  well  as  arms. 
Atabalipa,  the  twelfth  emperour  of  that  race, 
which  was  adored  as  divine,  then  pofifefled  the 
crown  by  ufurpation  from  his  brother  $  and  this 
quarrel  had  filled  the  country  with  difcord.  It 
is  faid,  that  their  father  had  caufed  a  high  read 
to  be  conftru&ed,  acrofs  mountains  and  preci¬ 
pices,  from  Cufco  to  Quito,  a  fpace  of  about 
five  hundred  leagues.  At  the  end  of  every 
half  league  were  ftationed  meflengers,  always 
ready  to  convey  the  orders  of  the  prince.  Incred¬ 
ible  wonders  are  likewife  told  of  the  population 
of  Peru,  the  number  and  magnificence  of  the 
cities  and  palaces,  &c.  Under  the  pen  of  Gar- 
cilaflb  de  la  Vega,  every  thing  becomes  marvel¬ 
lous  ;  but  no  veftigesof  fo  many  fuperb  works 
are  now  to  be  found. 

The  manners  of  the  Peruvians  are  faid  to  have  Manners  of 
been  gentle,  pure,  and  fimple.  In  their  wor-  c!?e  Peru- 
fhip,  they  had  a  barbarous  cuftom  of  murdering 
children,  in  order  to  fprinkle  with  their  blood  a 
kind  of  holy  bread  which  was  diftributed  in  their 
temples  ;  but  fuperfiition,  in  fome  refpedts,  al¬ 
ways  runs  counter  to  tfie  manners.  The  incas 
were  abfolute  monarchs,  and  yet  fhewed  thern- 
felves  the  fathers  of  the  people,  which  is  another 
fpeciesof  contradiction. 

When  the  Spaniards  penetrated  into  this  Partkulars 
country,  in  1531,  being  favoured  by  the  brother  ofthis  corw 
of  the  inca,  they,  according  to  cuftom,  lent 
ambafiadours  to  offer  their  friendfliip,  and  preach 
their  religion.  Atabalipa*gave  them  a  favour-* 
able  reception,  and  went  to  meet  Pizarro  5 

when 
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when  a  monk  preached  to  him  a  fermon  on  the 
myfteries  or  chriftianity,  threatening  him  with 
hell  and  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  if  he  hardened 
his  heart  againft  the  influence  of  grace.  While 
an  interpreter  was  well  or  ill  explaining  the  fen- 
timents  of  each  party,  fome  foldiers  attempted 
to  pillage  a  temple  ;  they  were  refilled,  and  an 
ac  ion  enfued,  which  ended  in  a  maflacre  of  the 
Penmans,  and  the  captivity  of  their  emperour. 

e  offered  for  his  ranlom  as  much  gold  as  could 
be  contained  in  one  of  the  halls  of  his  palace,  as 
high  as  he  could  reach  ;  and  immediately  gave 
orders  for  putting  his  promife  in  execution*, 
hut  the  Peruvians  not  being  able  to  fatisfy  the 
avidity  of  the  conquerors,  Atabalipa  was,  in  a 
inort  time,  condemned  to  the  flames,  as  guilty 
of  idolatry,  concubinage,  and  a  confpiracy. 

1  he  monk,  who  at  firfl  preached  to  him,  pre- 
•vaded  on  him  to  receive  baptifm  ;  after  the  ad- 
rniniitration  of  which  he  was  ftrangled,  and 
thrown  into  the  flames. 

Pizarro  and  Almagro  becoming  irreconcila- 
bJe  enemies,  the  former  caufed  the  latter  to  be 
ics  t0  beheaded,  and  was  murdered  in  revenge.  A 
ch  other,  fon  of  Almagro  and  a  brother  of  Pizfrro  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  themfelves  fovereigns  of  Pe¬ 
ru,  both  penfhed  by  a  violent  death.  Thus 
did  the  opprefi'ors  of  America,  by  their  ambi- 

tion, 

'  ) 

Ine  fifth  part  of  the  inca’s  ranlom  alone  amounted  to 
h3’2D5>000  of  gold,  without  reckoning  the  filver* 
ik  very  trooper  had  240  marks  of  gold.  With  what  eager, 
ncis  mull  people  have  Hocked  to  America  l 
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tion,  avarice,  and  villany,  expiate  the  calam¬ 
ities  they  had  brought  upon  the  unhappy  na¬ 
tives. 

The  fliameful  and  tormenting  difeafe  which 
they  brought  from  that  country,  after  their  firft 
voyage,  was  already  a  fevere  fcourge  to  Europe. 
Perhaps  the  treafures  of  the  new  world  are  be¬ 
come  ftill  more  fatal.  What  rivers  of  blood 
have  they  not  coft  !  What  ravages  have  they  not 
produced  !  Can  all  that  Europe  has  loft,  in  or¬ 
der  to  complete  the  devaftation  of  America,  be 
compenfated  with  fugar,  coffee,  cacao,  cochin¬ 
eal,  quinquina,  &c.  ?  Thisconqueft  is  the  caufe 
of  the  dreadful  flavery  of  the  negroes,  who,  in 
that  country,  are  obliged  to  drudge  like  the  vil- 
eft  animals ;  and  to  it  in  part  are  to  be  attributed 
our  wars. 

I  do  not  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the 
difcoveries.  In  1500,  the  Portuguefe  difcov- 
ered  Brazil.  In  1519,  Magellan,  a  Portuguefe 
in  the  fervice  of  Spain,  difcovered  the  {trait 
which  bears  his  name.  In  1535,  Almagro,  the 
rival  of  Pizarro,  landed  in  Chili;  and  conquered 
that  country. 
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c  H  A  P.  IV. 

Manners  of  the  AmerICan  Savages. 

THE  manners  of  the  Americans  are  a  very 
interefling  objefl:  ;  but  the  limits  of  this 
worK  prevent  us  from  taking  a  particular  view 

of  them  :  We  rauft  therefore  content  ourfelves 
With  a  few  obfervations. 

SSTSa.  haf : S  d'lpotifm 

ravages.  ,  ci  been  elrablifhed  by  force,  and  the  arts 
doubtlefs  had  a  particular  influence  on  the 
manners,  the  Americans  in  general  exhibit  a 
picture  of  the  primitive  ftate  of  focieties  before 
agriculture  had  given  birth  to  civil  laws. 
Hardened  to  fatigue,  the  injuries  of  the  air, 
naked,  in  want  of  every  thing,  they  pafled  one 
part  of  the  year  in  hunting,  and  the  other  in 
profound  indolence.  Thev  had  no  laws,  but 
were  governed  by  cuftoma!  The  affairs  of  a 
tribe  were  decided  by  the  aflemblies  of  the  old 
men.  I  hefe  tribes  commonly  had  a  chief  ; 
but  his  authority  reached  no  farther  than  per- 
No  fixed  fuafion.  There  was  no  coercive  power,  no 

ITiSrJ  punifWnt  eftablifhed  for  crimes.  A  criminal 
was  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  pub- 
lick:  He  was  killed  as  an  enemy,  not  punifhed 
as  a  member  of  the  fociety.  In  a  word,  bound- 
lefs  liberty  conftituted,  and  flill  conftitutes,  the 
ruling  paflion  of  thofe  favages.  The  Iroquois 
preferve  the  fame  fpecies  of  government,  which, 

being 
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being  derived  from  nature,  was  almolt  univer- 
jal  among  the  uncivilized  tribes. 

Grave,  ferious,  hofpitable,  warm  friends  and 
implacable  enemies,  theyfhew  no  ferocity,  but 
in  their  revenge  and  their  wars.  Their  prif- 
oners  are  treated  in  the  mod  barbarous  man¬ 
ner  s  and  the  conftancy  with  which  they  defy 
and  fupport  the  extremity  of  torture,  feems  the 
utmoft  effort  of  human  nature.  In  this  we 
diftinguifh  the  character  of  the  ancient  Celtas  ; 
but,  in  other  refpedb,  the  favages  are  far  from 
equalling  their  courage.  To  furprife  the  ene¬ 
my  by  ftratagem,  is  their  method  of  making 
♦  war. 

Though  polygamy  be  not  uncommon  among 
them,  they  ordinarily  content  themfelves  with 
one  wife.  Before  marriage,  the  women  are  ex¬ 
tremely  licentious  ;  after  it,  they  become  re¬ 
markable  for  their  chaftity.  This  is,  doubtlefs, 
in  fome  meafure,  the  effedt  of  dread  ;  for  the 
hulband  has  a  right  to  punifh  infidelity  in  his 

wife.  Several  caufes  contribute  to  make  mar- 
•  _ 

riages  not  very  fruitful  :  The  exceffive  humid¬ 
ity  of  the  country,  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
fubfiftence,  a  life  of  extreme  hardffiip,  and  the 
cuftom  of  the  unmarried  women  to  get  rid  of 
their  pregnancy  by  abortion.  The  end  aimed 
at  in  the  education  of  children,  is  to  make 
them,  in  a  manner,  infenfible  of  pain,  and  even 
of  blows  and  infults ;  but  they  are  never  beaten 
by  way  of  corredtion,  and  are  left  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  entire  liberty,  becaufe  it  is  efteemed 
the  mod  precious  of  all  bleffings.  Yet  the 
married  women  are  almoft  Haves. 


Their  man¬ 
ners  half 
gentle,  half 
fa  v  age. 


Marriages, 

education, 
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*S“s  ,  rTJere  are  few  favaSes  but  have  fome  con- 
iuieci  notions  of  a  fupreme  being,  though  they* 

pay  him  no  vvorfhip.  However,  they  obferve 
a  number  of  fuperflitious  practices,  even  in 
their  methods  of  curing  difeafes,  Spirits, dreams, 
omens,  divination,  and  magick,  employ  much 
of  their  attention.  What  civilized  nation  has 
not  given  into  thefe  follies,  which  feern  to  be 
the  fruit  of  the  firlt  refiedtions  made  by  man 
in  a  uate  of  ignorance,  and  fo  much  the  more 
timid  and  credulous,  as  every  thing  raifes  his 
lihpnle  while  he  is  unacquainted  with  its  caufe  ? 

uy  nirura^  °n(:  of  thc  wonders  of  America  is,  that  hu- 

to  men  dif- naan  lnduftry  exerted  itlelf  in  Mexico  and 

Mexico  "and  -^eru’  without  thofe  helps  which  it  is  almoft 
Peru.  impoffible  to  fupply.  The  art  of  writing  was 
unknown  in  them.  Atabalipa  was  exceffively 
'  furpriled  at  feeing  the  Spaniards  read  and  write, 
and  for  lome  time  doubted,  whether  it  was 
not  a  peculiar  gift  of  nature.  Thefe  people 
painted  what  they  wanted  to  make  known  at  a 
diftance.  The  Peruvian  .  quiposr  by  different 
combinations  of  knots,  formed  a  kind  of  hiero- 
glyphicks  for  the  communication  of  thoughts, 
and  preferving  the  memory  of  events.  The  ufe 
of  iron  was  not  difcovered.  What  appearance 
of  probability  is  there,  that  the  Americans, 
without  iron,  without  writing,  fhould  have 
rilen  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  induftry  and  knowledge, 
as  is  fuppofed  in  narrations  evidently  of  doubt¬ 
ful  authority  ?  It  the  greateft  part  of  our  trav¬ 
ellers  have  forged  numbcrlefs  falfehoods,  is 
much  credit  to  be  given  to  the  Spaniards  of 
thole  times  ? 

Whatever 
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Whatever  be  in  this,  the  favages  deferve  to  The  ravage* 
be  ftudied  more  than  the  other  Americans.  «; 

We  think  them  miferable,  yet  none  of  them 
could  ever  be  accuftomed  to  our  method  of 
living  :  They  prefer  their  forefts  and  their  lib¬ 
erty.  We  think  them  ftupid,  notwithftand- 
’  ing  they  have  been  feen,  efpecially  in  North 
America,  giving  frequent  proofs  of  wifdom 
and  greatnefs  of  foul  ;  haranguing  with  the 
energy  of  Spartans  ;  forming  confederacies,  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  pur-  ||j 

fning  a  regular  plan  of  politicks.  They  eledt  a 
chief,  in  cafes  of  neceflity  ;  and  their  old  men 
form  a  kind  of  fenate,  to  which  they  join  na¬ 
tional  alfemblies  for  the  common  interell.  This 
is  a  pidture  of  men. 


CHAP.  V. 


becaufe  he  loved  and  eafed  them  from  taxes  ; 
but  who,  by  his  imprudent  enterprifes,  and 
even  fometimes  by  his  injudicious  economy, 
expofed  the  date  to  great  misfortunes.  As 
foon  as  he  afeended  the  throne,  he  applied  him- 
feif  to  the  promotion  of  the  pubiick  good,  and 


Orleans,  a  monarch  idolized  by  the  French,  throne. 


LE  T  us  refume  the  hiftory  of  Europe  with  ,4, 
the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  formerly  duke  of 


Louts  XII.  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholick,  to 
the  League  of  Cambray.- — Alexander  VI. 
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foigot  his  per  fon  al  refentments.  Every  body 
admires  that  noble  expreffion  which  he  made 
life  of  when  he  pardoned  his  enemies  : — The 
king  of  France  does  not  revenge  the  injuries  done 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans . 

Charles  VIII.  having  left  no  pofterity,  the 
reunion  of  Bretagne  to  the  crown  was  difTolved, 
and  the  former  paffion  entertained  by  Louis 
for  the  queen  Anne,  who  was  heirefs  of  that 
province,  added  weight  to  the  political  rea- 
fons  which  made  him  defirous  of  marrying 
her.  Joan,  daughter  of  Louis  XI.  a  virtuous 
prmcefs,  but  extremely  ugly,  had  been  his 
wife  for  twenty  years.  Reafons  for  a  divorce 
were  not  wanting  ;  the  marriage  was  forced  and 
barren  ;  and  the  only  thing  required  to  break  it 
was  the  fentence  of  the  pope,  which  Alexan¬ 
der  VI.  would  make  no  difficulty  of  palling, 
provided  he  could  find  his  account  in  com¬ 
pliance.  His  principal  paffion  was  to  make 
the  fortune  of  his  fon,  the  cardinal  Caefar 
Borgia.  After  the  ordinary  proceedings,  the 
fentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced  by  three 
commiffioners  delegated  by  the  pope  ;  and 
Borgia,  who  brought  the  bull,  was  made  duke 
de  Valentinois,  with  a  confiderable  penfion* 
Th  is  cardinal,  who  was  equally  vicious  with 
his  father,  voluntarily  changed  his  habit. 

Unluckily,  one  of  the  great  objedts  aimed 
at  by  Louis  XII.  was  to  purfue  the  enterprifes 
of  his  predeceflbr,  in  Italy,  to  which  he  was 
induced  by  the  third  of  conqueft,  and  his  firft 
fuccefs  hurried  him  into  misfortune.  In  right 
of  Valentina  Vifconti,  his  grandmother,  he  had 
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fome  pretenfions  to  the.  Milanefe,  of  which 
Lodovico  Sforza  had  ufurped  the  polfe/fion* 

The  duke  being  deftitute  of  foreign  affiftance, 
could  not  withftand  the  valour  of  the  French, 
though  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  equally 
numerous.  The  dates  of  Milan  and  Genoa 
were  conquered  in  twenty  days.  But  in  fo 
iliort  a  time  as  next  year,  the  duke  had  recov¬ 
ered  his  dominions.  However,  a  new  army 
of  French  having  palled  the  Alps,  Sforza  was 
betrayed  by  the  Swifs,  who  were  in  his  pay ; 
and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  was 
led  prifoner  into  France,  where  he  died  fome 
years  after.  This  is  one  of  thofe  conquefts, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fource  of  ca¬ 
lamities. 

Louis  immediately  turned  his  views  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  the  conqueft  of  which  he  League 
offered  toiharewith  Ferdinand  the  catholick  *  ™nd  fhT*1' 
nor  did  that  monarch  hefitate  to  accept  it,  for  the 
though  Frederick  of  Arragon,  king  of  N aples,  a  sueft  °* 
prince  of  his  own  blood,  was  to  be  the  victim  Naples‘ 
ot  their  treaty.  Alexander  VI.  entered  into 
their  views,  in  order  to  turn  them  to  his  own 
advantage;  and  Gonfalvo  de  Cordova,  furnam- 
ed  the  Great  Captain,  a  man  as  crafty  as  his  maf-  Z°Co1lL. 
ter>  with  whom  it  was  a  maxim,  that  the  robe  of 
honou r  ought  to  be  coarfely  woven ,  arrived  under 

pretence  of  defending  the  king  of  Naples  ;  but 

immediately  joined  the  French  in  order  to  ruin 
him.  Frederick  was  obliged  to  requeft  an  afy* 
lum  from  Louis  XII,  and  retired  to  France, 
where  he  fubfifted  on  a  penfion. 

Vol.  IV.  As  * 
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As  foon  as  the  conqueft  came  to  he  fbared, 
difputes  and  quarrels  arofe.  The  Great  Cap¬ 
tain,  a  worthy  inftrument  of  the  catholick  kins:, 
after  having  deceived  the  French,  gained  two 
victories  over  them  in  1503.  That  of  Cerignu- 
ola  coft  the  life  of  the  duke  de  Nemours,  laft 
prince  of  the  Armagnack  family,  the  founder  of 
which  was  Caribert,  fon  of  Clotaire  II.  Thus 
did  craft  triumph,  when  valour  was  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  prudence,  and  Naples  remained  in 
the  foie  poiTedion  of  the  Spaniards. 

At  this  time  died  Alexander  VI.  a  man  ftain- 
ed  with  the  moil  infamous  and  odious  crimes. 
Casfar  Borgia,  his  baftard,  had  by  treachery 
or  murder  feized  for  himfelf  fome  fiefs  in 
Romania,  which  were  poffefled  by  different 
lords.  The  fale  of  indulgences,  and  other 
abufes  of  the  pontifical  authority,  had  furnifh- 
ed  him  with  the  means  of  fatisfying  his  ambi¬ 
tion.  What  were  its  fruits  ?  An  ambitious 
and  warlike  pope,  Julius  II.  ftripped  the  fon 
of  Alexander  VI.  Borgia's  conquefts  aug¬ 
mented  the  dominions  of  the  church.  This 
hero  of  Machiavel  loft  what  he  pofTeffed  in 
France^  was  lent  prifoner  into  Spain  by  Gon- 
falvo  de  Cordova ;  took  refuge  with  the  king 
ofNavarre,  his  brother  in  law,  and  loft  his  life 
in  a  war  kindled  by  his  intrigues.  The  fall  of 
men  diftinguifhed  for  their  viilany,  is  a  leffon 
which  ought  to  be  frequently  inculcated  by 
hiftory. 

The  imprudent  conduct  of  kings  and  min- 
ifters  is  another,  from  whence  governments 

may 
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may  draw  much  ufeful  inftrudtion.  In  France,  Th^63-. 
the  only  thing  thought  of  was  the  recovery  of  ai/Am  m" 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  A  throng  army  was  fent  ou^b^’ 
into  Italy,  and  had  they  been  as  quick  in  their  ^^’swhrich 
operations  as  formerly,  the  fuccefs  feemed  infill-  misfor- 
lible.  But  the  cardinal  d’Amboife,  who  had  Ullies*  ■ 
the  foie  management  of  affairs  under  Louis  XII. 
being  defirous  of  the  tiara,  which  had  been  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Alexander  VI.  made  the 
troops  halt  before  Rome,  in  order  to  influence 
the  votes  of  the  conclave.  However,  the  Itali¬ 
ans,  more  artful  than  he,  deceived  him  with 
fair  words,  and  perfuaded  him  to  withdraw  the 
forces,  that  his  election  might  appear  to  be 
free ;  when,  as  foon  as  they  got  rid  of  their  ap- 
prehenfions,  they  elefted  an  Italian,  Pius  III. 
who  was  foon  fucceeded  by  the  famous  Julius  II. 

Julian  de  la  Rovera.  D’Amboife  had  loft  the 
pontificate,  and  the  feafon  for  the  campaign. 

The  army  was  prevented  from  a&ion  by  the 
rains,  and  Gonfalvo  de  Cordova  again  drove 
out  the  French. 

_  Another  unaccountable  errour  was  the  con-  Trc.t  f 
elution  of  the  treaty  of  Blois  in  1504,  by  w'hich  Blo.is>  , 
Louis  promifed  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  edhtothen<1 
Charles  of  Auftria,  grandfon  of  the  emperour 
Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  the  catholick,  with  France. 
Bretagne,  Burgundy,  the  Milanefe,  and  Genoa, 
in  cafe  he  died  without  iffue  male.  The  court 
immediately  repented  of  this  difgraceful  proce- 
dur<_,  and  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  remonftrat- 
ed  in  ftrong  terms,  that  it  was  illegal;  upon 
which  Louis  XII.  gave  his  daughter  to  the 
count  d  Angouleme,  his  prefumptive  heir,  who 
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afterwards  wore  the  crown,  under  the  name  of 

Francis  I.  and  was  likewife  guilty  of  great 
faults. 

Death  of  W e  have  feen  the  face  of  Spain  entirely  change 
“of  ed  by  the  marriage  of  Ifabclla,  queen  of  Caftile, 
Caftiie.  with  the  king  of  Arragon.  This  princefs,  who 
was  inceflantly  on  her  guard  againft  the  ambition 
of  Ferdinand  her  hufband,  was  governed  by  her 
confefTor  Ximenes,  an  illuftrious  cordelier,  after¬ 
wards  archbifhop  of  Toledo  and  cardinal.  A 
Fiort  time  before,  fhe  had  given  the  Moors  their 
choice,  either  to  receive  baptifm,  or  quit  the 
kingdom.  The  expulfion  of  the  Jews,  that  of 
the  Moors,  and  the  continual  emigrations  to 
America,  depopulating  Spain,  this  monarchy 
became  weaker,  in  proportion  as  its  dominions 
were  extended.  Thus  that  reign,  though  fo 
celebrated,  is  far  from  deferving  to  be  quoted  as 
a  model. 

Troubles  The  death  of  Ifahella  in  1504,  gave  rife  to 
dcathl?er  fome  dilturbances.  Her  daughter,  Joanna  the 
foolifh,  (married  to  the  archduke  Philip  the 
Ferdinand  fair)  was  her  foie  heirefs.  King  Ferdinand  at 
regent.  firft  jn  poffeffion  of  the  regency,  was  conltrained 
to  renounce  it,  and  retire  to  Arragon.  But  Phi¬ 
lip  dying,  the  diforders  being  increafed  by  Jo¬ 
anna’s  folly,  and  her  fon  Charles  of  Auf- 
tria  (Charles  V.)  young,  and  at  a  diitance 
from  the  kingdom,  Ximenes  thought  that  Fer¬ 
dinand  the  catholick  was  the  only  perfon  capa¬ 
ble  of  reltoring  tranquillity.  He  was  therefore 
reinftated  in  the  regency,  and  by  his  firmnefs 
difpelled  all  the  ftorms 
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Ximenes,  now  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  Oran  taken 
and  office  of  grand  inquifitor,  faw  himfelf  at  the  x  imenes. 
fummit  of  power  and  fortune  ;  bat  he  prudent¬ 
ly  quitted  the  court,  that  he  might  avoid  giving 
offence  to  the  king,  with  whofe  jealous  temper 
he  was  acquainted.  He  afterwards  propofed  to 
take  Oran  in  Africa  at  his  own  expenfe  ;  and 
Ferdinand,  from  a  perfuafion  that  he  would  not 
fucceed,  confented  to  the  expedition,  with  a 
view  to  ruin  him.  He  even  wrote  in  the 
following  terms  to  Pedro  Navarro,  admiral  of 
the  fleet  in  which  Ximenes  had  embarked  : — 

Do  not  Jujfer  the  good  man  to  return  Jo  Jo  on  into 
Spain  ;  we  mujt  let  him  employ  his  perfon  and 
his  money.  But  the  king  was  deceived  ;  the 
Moors  were  beaten,  and  Oran  fubmitted.  That 
auftere  cardinal  did  not  imitate  the  warlike 
prelates  :  Like  another  Mofes,  he  contented 
himfelf  with  invoking  the  God  of  battles  and 
victory,  infpiring  a  fort  of  enthufiafrn,  which 
in  fuch  expeditions  is  of  the  greateft  advan¬ 
tage. 

Ximenes,  who  was  a  great  man,  and  would  Hemake8 
have  been  (till  greater,  had  he  furmounted  the  efiabnih- 
prejudices  of  his  age,  founded  or  reftored  the  tTelm-01' 
univerfity  of  Alcala,  caufed  a  famous  polyglotte 
to  be  printed,  and  fhewed  as  much  zeal  for 
the  promotion  of  learning  and  fcience,  as  for 
the  reformation  of  the  monks.  By  his  cares, 
the  learned  languages  were  cultivated,  and 
Spain  produced  a  great  number  of  civilians, 
and  (till  more  theologians.  But  what  obftacles 
has  not  the  mquifition  thrown  in  the  way  of 
every  new  and  uleful  truth  ?  Spain,  notwith- 
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ftanding  her  univerfities,  did  not  open  her  eyes 
till  long  after  other  nations  much  her  inferiours 
in  point  of  genius. 

^  Italy  was  at  that  time  filled  with  commotions 

n.  by  Julius  II.  This  pontiff,  of  a  haughty,  am- 
bitious,  and  intrepid  fpirit,  inceffantly  employed 
in  projects  for  aggrandizing  himfelf,  had  already 
wrefted  Romagna  from  Borgia,  Peroufa  from 
Baglioni,  and  Bologna  from  Bentivoglio.  He 
had  made  Genoa  revolt  from  Louis  XII.  to 
whom  he  owed  fame  obligations  ;  and,  with  a 
defign  to  drive  him  entirely  out  of  Italy,  flirred 
up  enemies  again!!  him  from  all  quarters.  That 
prince,  having  reduced  the  Genoefe  to  obedi¬ 
ence,  was  again  deceived  by  the  pontiff,  in  the 
famous  league  formed  again!!  the  Venetians. 
Let  us  here  give  fome  idea  of  a  republick, 
which  was  now  become  an  objed  of  jealouly  to 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe. 


C  PI  A  P.  VI. 


From  the  League  of  Cambray  againft  the  Ve¬ 
netians,  to  the  Death  of  Louis  XII. — Ju¬ 
lius  II. 

E  have  feen  Venice  take  its  rife  in  the 


VV  fifth  century,  while  Italy  was  a  prey  to 
the  inundations  of  the  barbarians.  The  little 
iflands  in  the  fhoals  of  the  Adriatick  ferved  as 
an  afylum  to  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  at  firft  fubfifted  bv  fifhing.  Each  ifie 
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every  tribune  became  a  tyrant.  Thefe  tyrants, 
perceiving  the  necefiity  of  uniting,  eleded  a 
duke,  or  doge,  about  the  beginning  of  the  lhedcge' 
eight  century.  The  doges,  by  a  frequent 
abufe  of  their  power,  which  had  not  been  con¬ 
fined  within  due  bounds,  frequently  railed  dis¬ 
turbances,  of  which  they  often  became  the 
vldims.  A  council,  confiding  of  one  hundred  Great ^ 
and  forty  citizens  of  all  ranks,  in  which  the  counc“ 
fupreme  authority  was  veiled,  at  lad  put  a  ftop 
to  the  encroachments  of  thole  new  magidrates, 
and  the  violence  cl  popular  commotions.  But 
rich  and  ambitious  men  found  too  many  ways 
to  fap  the  cqnititution,  for  the  fake  of  their  own 
advantage.  % 

To  this  democratical  form  of  government  fuc- 
ceeded  the  hereditary  aridocracy  in  1289,  in  1111289. 
conlequence  of  a  regulation  which  annihilated 
the  ancient  equality,  by  granting  to  -certain 
families  the  exclufive  right  of  forming  the 
great  council.  Aridocracy  always  prognofti- 
cates  a  rigorous  government,  which  is  neceffary 
for  its  fupport. 

A  number  of  families  being  excluded  from  Councilor 
a  feat  in  the  great  council,  naturally  formed  teil* 
confpiracies ;  to  prevent  the  effeds  of  which, 
the  formidable  council  of  ten  was  ereded. 

This  courtis  inveded  with  the  power  of  judg¬ 
ing  all  the  citizens,  and  fometimes  it  proceeds 
upon  the  reports  of  informers,  as  if  they  were 
proofs.  The  tribunal  of  three  date  inquifitors  state  is. 
is  (till  more  dreadful.  Even  the  doge  is  fub-  quilll01s# 
jeded  to  its  fecret  procedures  and  arbitrary 
judgments.  Spies  univerfally  fpread,  ferved  as 

accufers. 
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accufei  s.  Magistrates,  private  perfons,  natives, 
oreigners,  eveiy  perfon  on  whom  fufpicion 
aits  >s  expcfeci  to  the  lofs  of  his  life,  without 
the  flighted-  formality  of  judice.  The  perfon 
condemned  by  the  three  inquifitors,  though  he 
never  knows  his  fentence,  cannot  avoid  his 
eath.  Where  is  the  monarchy,  in  which  a 
delpotiim  fo  tyrannical  prevails  ?' 

Thus  is  terrour  become  the  fpring  of  the 
Venetian  government  ;  to  that  principally  it  is 

indebted  for  Subsiding  fo  long  a  time  upon  the 
iarne  footing.  In  it  every  thing  is  combined 
win  lo  much  art,  whether  we  confider  the 
election,  duration,  or  fun&ions  of  the  mapif- 
trates,  that  it  is  almoft  impossible  to  raife  any 
diiturbance  in  the  date.  While  the  nobles 
keep  the  people  in  Slavery,  they  are  perpetually 
.watching  each  other:  They  are  either  united  by 
interest,  or  tied  down  by  their  want  of  power 
to  form  cabals.  Hence  that  unchangeable  plan, 
that  uniformity  of  principles,  unexampled  in 
any  other  government.  Perhaps  the  date  in- 
quidtion,  like  the  ecciedaftical,  produces  a  kind 

of  calm  ;  but  it  is  by  the  perpetuation  of  many 
atmles.  1 

-  Venice,^  enriched  by  commerce,  had  indulged 

pubiictJ"  a  Pafoon  tor  conqueds,  which  is  always  danger¬ 
ous  to  trading  republicks.  In  the  time  of  the 
cru fades,  die  had  made  coniiderable  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  ^territory  on  the  Grecian  fide;  and,  a 
littie  before  this,  period,  had  feized  upon  fome 
lands  belonging  to  her  neighbours  in  Italy, 
and  even  in  the  ecclefiaitical  date.  Succefs  in- 
fpues  price,  and  pride  leads  on  imprudence. 

The 


Ambition 
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The  Venetians,  though  Unrounded  by  potent 
enemies,  braved  the  ftorm,  not  foreleeing  that 
thefe  would  unite  for  their  deftrudtion. 

The  emperour  Maximilian,  who  was  defirous  _  i5o8. 
of  being  crowned  at  Rome,  demanded  leave  to  fh<Temp9er- 
to  pafs  through  their  territories,  which  they 
granted,  provided  he  came  without  troops,  beats  his 
This  amounted  to  a  refufal,  and  Maximilian  in  troops* 
a  rage  put  them  under  the  ban  of  the  empire 
as  rebels.  He  took  the  title  of  Emperour  Eleft> 
which  Julius  II.  confirmed  to  him  by  a  bull. 

But  why  this  bull  ?  Why  Venice  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire  ?  Oblblete  pretenfions 
were  revived  on  every  occafion.  The  emperour’s 
arms  did  not  fupport  this  haughty  procedure 
againft  the  republick.  Two  imperial  armies 
were  defeated ;  and  though  the  Venetians  had 
been  victorious  with  the  afiiflance  of  the  French 
they  concluded  a  truce  without  confulting  their 
allies. 

On  this  occafion  was  fecretly  formed  the  fa-  Leagueof 
mous  league  of  Cambray,  for  the  deitrudion  Cambray . 
of  Venice.  The  pope,  the  emperour,  the  kings 
of  France  and  Spain,  with  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
had  entered  into  a  confederacy  to  {trip  her  of 
her  eonquefts,  Confiderable  territories  were 
claimed  by  each  of  them  :  Rimini  and  Ravenna 
by  the  pope  ;  Rrefcia,  Bergamo,  Crema,  and 
Cremona,  by  Louis  XII.  Verona,  Padua,  Vi¬ 
cenza,  Trcvifo,  and  Friuli,  by  Maximilian ; 

Brindifi,  Tr^no,  and  Otranto,  by  Ferdinand; 
and  the  ifie  at  kingdom  of  Cyprus  by  the  duke 
of  Savoy.  Had  thefe  powers  continued  united, 

Venice  would  have  been  infallibly  ruined  ;  but 

Julius 
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Julius  II.  wanted  only  to  make  his  own  advan- 

tageof  the  opportunity,  being  fully  refolved,  if 

poll) ole,  afterwards  to  rid  Italy  of  thofe  foreio-n- 

c-is,  whom  he  ftyled  barbarians  5  and  could  any 

dependence  be  put  on  the  faith  of  Ferdinand  the 
cathohek  ? 

I  his  league,  formed  to  gratify  the  views  of 
ambition,  was  covered  with  the  mafle  of  relig¬ 
ion  ;  the  confederates  pretending,  that  the  attack 
upon  v  emce  was  only  a  prelude  to  their  figna- 
iizing  their  zeal.agamft  the  Turks.  The  grand 
Iignior,  therefore,  offered  afliftance  to  the  repub- 
u  v,  but  ine  lefufed  it,  probably  lefs  from  any 
apprehenfion  of  having  lo  dangerous  a  protebf- 
or,  though  this  be  alleged  by -Fra  Paolo,  than 
from  a  dread  of  the  clamours  which  would  be 
railed  by  fuch  an  alliance. 

Fouis  XII.  who  was  to  begin  the  war  in  per- 
fon,  fo  humbled  the  Venetians  by  his  fir  ft  fuc- 
ceffes,  that  after  the  battle  of  Agnadelloa, 
near  the  Adda,  which  was  followed  by  rapid 
conquefts,  the  fenate  offered  to  acknowledge 
the  emperour  for  their  liege  lord,  and  to  pay 
him  a  yearly  tribute  of  fifty  thouf’and  ducats, 
but  Maximilian  refilled  their  offer;  and,  reviv¬ 
ing  their  ^  courage  by  driving  them  to  defpair, 
they  retook  from  the  Germans  a  great  number 
of  places,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  entered 
into  a  negotiation  with  Julius  II.  to  whofc 
interelled  policy  they  at  la  ft  owed  their  prefer- 
vation.  7 

l  >  A 

.  ^  ‘e  thundered  againft  tftem  the  moft 
violent  anathemas,  by  which  he  even  gave  per- 
mifljon  to  feize  their  property  and  enfiave  their 

perfons  j 
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perfons  ;  nor  could  they  obtain  abfolution, 
which  their  circumftances  rendered  neceffary, 
except  by  the  ceflion  of  the  towns  of  Romagna, 
and  fubmifiion  to  the  delates  of  the  pontiff. 
The  fenate  feeing  only  this  humiliating  means 
of  prefervation,  fubmiffively  complied  with  all 
his  demands  ;  upon  which  Julius,  breaking  his 
engagement  with  the  allies,  detached  the  king 
of  Spain  from  their  league,  by  giving  him  the 
full  and  entire  inveftiture  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  turned  all  the  aftivity  of  his  hatred 
againft  the  king  of  France.  Louis,  by  an 
ill  judged  economy,  having  refufed  to  augment 
the  penfions  of  the  Swifs,  of  whom,  in  an 
emotion  of  anger,  he  had  even  fpoken  with 
contempt,  the  pope  armed  them  againft  him,  at- 
tacked  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  an  ally  of  France, 
laid  fiege  to  Mirandola,  and  entered  it  by  the 
breach,  after  having  expofed  himfelf  to  the 
greatefl  dangers,  though  in  a  very  advanced 

age* 

While  Julius  was  openly  acling  like  an  ene¬ 
my,  the  king  confulted  the  clergy  of  France, 
to  know  whether  it  was  lawful  to  make  war 
upon  him.  Such  a  confultation  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  fuperfluous  ;  but,  at  lead,  the  anfwer  of 
the  clergy  was  juft  and  favourable.  Yet  the 
fcruples  of  the  queen,  Anne  of  Bretagne,  were 
prejudicial  ;  becaufe  the  king  paid  more  re¬ 
gard  to  them  than  they  deferved.  The  battle 
of  Ravenna,  gained  by  Gafton  de  Foix,  duke 
of  Nemours,  in  1512,  procured  the  nation  on¬ 
ly  fruitlefs  glory.  The  Milanefe  was  evacu¬ 
ated,  and  Genoa  immediately  revolted.  The 
-  troops 
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tioops  were  not  paid,  and  the  generals  were  at 
variance.  In  iuch  circumftances,  what  fuccefs 
could  attend  the  French,  notwithftandinc  their 

c0,  -i  f  Cr°!C‘<:  v.aiour  ?  Bayard  and  his  imitators  did 
I  Ha  again  ft  wonders,  but  they  only  ferved  to  raife  admira- 

the  pope.  tlOH. 


1512. 
Ferdinand 
ul'urps  Na¬ 
varre  ip  vir 
tue  of  an 
excommu¬ 
nication* 


dhe  king  of  France  and  the  emperour  had 
prevailed  upon  lome  cardinals  toafTemble  a  gen¬ 
era]  council  at  Pifa  .  and  Julius  II.  was  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  it.  But  he  affembled 
another  council  at  Rome  to  anathematize  the 
former,  which  occafioned  the  iofs  of  Navarre 
to  John  d’Albret,  the  ally  and  coufin  of  Louis 
.*•  Ferdinand  the  catholick  wanted  a  pre¬ 
tence  to  drip  him  of  his  dominions,  and  found 
one  .in  the  excommunication  publiihed  amiinft 
the  adherents  of  the  council  of  Pifa.  It  fs  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  pope  had  beftowed  that  kingdom 
upon  mm  by  bull,  and,  though  that  bull  be 
not  extant,  it  appears  worthy  of  a  rival  of  Gre¬ 
gory  VII.  From  the  time  of  Ferdinand’s  ufurpa- 
tion,  Navarre  has  continued  part  of  the  Span- 
31  monarchy.  Queen  Catharine  de  Foix  faid 
to  her  hufband  John  d’Albret,  when  fpeaking 
on  that  fubjed — Had  you  been  born  Catharine,  and 

/  don  John ,  we  JJoould  not  have  lojl  our  kim- 
dom .  ^ 


Death  of 
J uiius  II. 


Succefs  of 
his  enter- 
prifes* 


Julius  II.  died  in  1513,  above  feventy  years 
°*  agG  ar*d,  co  thelaft  moment  of  his  life,  was 
employed  in  the  great  defign  of  driving  all 
ftrangess  out  or  Italy,  Germans  and  Spaniards, 
as  well  as  French.  Equally  fuccefsful  and 
bold  in  his  enterprifes,  he  had  considerably 
mcreafed  the  dominions  of  the  Holy  See,  having 

obliged 
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obliged  the  emperour  to  cede  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  Reggio.  He  had  the  art  of  uniting  and 
dividing  the  potentates,  as  was  molt  fublervient 
to  his  own  intereft.  In  a  word,  he  flione  in 
the  charafter  of  a  prince  and  a  warrior,  and 
feemed  to  forget  that  he  was  a  pope.  An  anec¬ 
dote  is  related  of  him,  which  will  fhew  in  what 
light  he  viewed  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  The  Ger- 
mans,  it  is  faid,  requefting  permifiion  to  eat 
flefh  on  the  feaft  of  St.  Martin,  when  it  fell  on 
a  meagre  day,  he  granted  it,  on  condition 
that,  upon  that  day,  they  fliould  tafte  no 
wine. 

The  cardinal  Medici,  feverely  cenfured  for  He  isfuc- 
his  morals,  and  greatly  to  be  extolled  for  his  Leodx.by 
genius,  mounted  the  papal  throne,  under  the 
name  of  Leo  X.  He  was  fon  of  the  famous 
Lorenzo,  and  inherited  the  tafte  of  his  father, 
but  was  not  endowed  with  the  qualifications 
of  a  bifhop.  Yet  the  church  never  flood  more 
in  need  of  a  virtuous  pope,  worthy  to  govern  it. 
Learning  and  the  arts  deferved  protection  ;  but 
ecclefiaftical  affairs  required  the  moft  confum- 
mate  wifdom. 

England  had  no  influence  in  foreign  affairs,  Henry  vn. 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  which  lafted  flrengthen- 
tv/enty  fix  years.  That  prince,  of  an  avari-  thorityYn 
sious,  diftruftful  temper,  and  averfe  from  war,  Ensland* 
accumulated  riches,  and  ftrengthened  his  au¬ 
thority.  Two  counterfeit  adventurers,  who  Simnel  and 
were  ftirred  up  againft  him  by  his  enemies,  l>erlun* 
fruitlessly  attempted  to  feize  the  crown.  The 
one  named  Simnel,  a  baker’s  fon,  after  being 
crowned  in  Ireland,  thought  himfelf  happy  in 

receiving 
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the  itage  with  great  luftre.  His  abilities  and 
virtues  might  have  rendered  him  glorious;  but, 


I  •  «  *  04  vl  ivy  U  J  y  L/Cl 

hurried  away  by  the  violence  of  his  oafllons, 
he  became  an  example  of  the  greateft  tyranny. 

n  1512,  he  had  engaged  in  the  league  form¬ 
ed  aga.nft  France,  by  Julius  II.  after  whofe  ■ 
death  it  was  revived  under  Leo  X.  The 
f  rencli  had  a  little  before  retaken  the  Milanefe, 
and  were  again  driven  out  of  it  by  the  Swifs, 
woo  reftored  Maximilian  Sforza.  Louis  XII, 

.  e n  1°  alliance  with  the  Venetians,  was  ob¬ 
liged  at  once  to  oppofe  the  pope,  theemperour, 
the  Engl i fh,  and  the  Spaniards.  On  one  fide, 

HTrLVHI-  invaded  Picardy,  in  conjunftion 
with  Maximilian,  all  whofe  expenfes,  even 
thole  oi  his  table,  were  defrayed  by  the  king 
of  England;  and,  after  gaining  the  victory  of 
Guinegate,  tookTerouane  and  Tournay ;  while,  ‘ 
or*  the  other  fide,  the  Swifs  laid  fiege  to  Dijon. 
That  city  would  have  been  loft,  had  not  its  gov- 
ern  our  la  Tremouille  prevailed  upon  theSwifs  to 
raife  the  fiege,  by  promifing  that  all  their  de¬ 
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mands  fhould  be  fatisfied  ;  upon  which  they 
concluded  a  treaty,  and  retired  :  But  the  court 
affected  to  blame  the  governour,  and,  having 
taken  proper  precautions  againlt  a  new  inva- 
fion,  annulled  a  treaty  of  which  it  had  al¬ 
ready  reaped  the  advantage.  Thole  fierce 
mountaineers,  who  ftyled  themfelves  protectors 
of  the  Holy  See,  were  much  better  foldiers 
than  politicians. 

But  an  accommodation  being  neceffary, 
Louis  XU.  humbled  himfelf  before  the  pope, 
renounced  the  council  of  Pifa,  which  had  been 
transferred  to  Lyons,  and  even  engaged  to  levy 
war,  if  neceffary,  againft  its  adherents  ;  by 
which  means  he  was  in  appearance  reconciled  to 
Rome.  He  found  lefs  difficulty  in  gaining  the 
king  of  England,  who  was  irritated  by  the 
treachery  of  Ferdinand.  His  wife,  Anne  of 
Bretagne,  being  dead,  be  married  Mary,  filter 
of  Henry  VIII.  but  he  in  a  manner  purchafed 
that  match  by  the  payment  of  a  million  of 
gold  crowns  ;  So  critical  was  the  fituation  of  his 
affairs.  Louis  forgot  his  age  of  fifty  three,  in 
the  arms  of  a  young  queen,  and  fhortened  his 
days  by  his  pleafures.  He  died  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing,  (till  taken  up  with  the  project  of  recov¬ 
ering  the  Milanefe  ;  a  defign  which  we  flhall 
fee  more  fatal  to  hisfucceffor. 

The  memory  of  Louis  XIL  will  always  be 
bleffed,  hecaufe  he  diminifhed  the  old  taxes  one 
half,  and  never  laid  on  any  new,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  wars  and  ill  fucceffes.  What  he  faid  in 
vindication  of  his  economy  will  be  always 
praifcd  : — I  had  rather  fee  the  courtiers  laugh  at  my 

avarice* 
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avarice ,  than  my  people  weep  on  account  of  my  ex- 
penfes .  But  ought  he  not  to  have  fparecl  his 
people  the  (bedding  of  many  tears,  either  by 
facrificing  to  them  his  dangerous  ambition  of 
making  conquefts  in  Italy,  or  by  railing  fub- 
lioies,  without  which  he  muft  neceflarily  expert 
a  reverfe  of  fortune  ?  He  procured  forne  fupply 
by  the  Die  of  offices  ;  which  was  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  example,  though  it  did  not  extend  to 
thofe  of  judicature.  It  was  not  imagined  that 
employments,  which  fuppolb  fo  great  knowledge 
and  fo  many  virtues  in  thofe  who  hold  them, 
could  ever  become  venal.  Yet  we  lhall  fee 
that  this  really  happened  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  next  reign.  In  matters  that  concern  the 
revenue  efpecially,  one  abufe  almoft  always 

araws  alter  it  others  of  more  pernicious  ten¬ 
dency. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Francis  I.  to  the 

Rise  0/ Lutheranism. 

IO  U  I  S  XII.  was  fucceeded  by  Francis 
_j  count  of  Angouleme,  firffc  prince  of  the 
blood  ;  and  this  monarch,  young,  high  fpir- 
ited,  brave,  and  ambitious,  but  deftitute  of 
prudence,  immediately  turned  his  views  upon 
Italy.  T  he  preparations  already  made  not  be¬ 
ing  fufficient,  he  was  prompted,  by  want  of 
money,  to  let  to  fale  the  molt  venerable  of  all 

rights. 
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rights,  that  of  fitting  in  judgment  on  the  lives  od  ious  vc- 
and  properties  of  the  fubjefts.  This  expedient,  offices^ 
which  was  contrived  even  by  the  man  who  pre- 
fided  over  the  diftribution  of  juftice,  the  Chan^ 
cellor  du  Prat,  was  fo  contrary  to  all  principles, 
that,  fo  long  after  as  the  year  1597,  the  par¬ 
liament  exafted  an  oath  of  the  new  members, 
that  they  had  not  purchafed  their  offices.  Thus 
was  perjury  in  a  manner  made  a  neceftary  requi- 
fite  for  diftributing  juftice  in  the  courts!  To 
fuch  extremities  may  the  abufes  of  government 
lead  mankind  ! 

Francis  I.  after  paffing  the  Alps,  found  anBatt!eof 
unforefeen  opportunity  of  fignalizing  his  val-  Marignzno 

rT'' L.  1  1  1  1  j  •  •  sgajnft  did 

our.  1  hough  he  had  entered  into  a  negotia-  Swifs. 
tion  with  the  Swifs,  that  warlike  nation  had 
taken  up  arms  again!!  him  at  the  indigation  of 
the  cardinal  of  Sion,  that  is,  of  the  court  of 
Rome  :  But  he  defeated  them  at  the  celebrated 
battle  ofMarignano,  which  laded  two  days.  It 
is  a  fa£t  atteded  by  all  hidorians,  that  he  dept 
upon  the  carriage  of  a  gun,  at  fifty  paces  dis¬ 
tance  from  a  Swifs  battalion.  But  they  take 
diffident  care  to  difplav  the  hero  ;  we  ffiall  more 
frequently  remark  his  errours,  becaufe  they  af¬ 
ford  more  indruftion.  This  viftory  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  conqued  of  the  Milanefe,  and 
Maximilian  Sforza,  as  well  as  his  father  Lo- 
dovico,  ended  his  days  in  France.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  fuccefs,  that  country  was  fatal 
to  the  f  rench. 

In  1 5  1 6,  Spain  lod  Ferdinand  the  Catholick,  ,si6. 
whom  we  ffiall  fee  fucceeded  by  the  formidable  D“tij 
Charles  V.  If  the  glory  of  fovereigns  is  to  be  theCath.- 

Vol,  IV.  R  edimated llC4’ 
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eftimated  by  their  abilities  and  good  fortune^ 
there  are  few  who  can  be  compared  to  Ferdinand. 
Eo  him  the  Spanifh  monarchy  is  indebted  for 
its  grandeur.  He  is  even  faid  to  have  formed  a 
project  tor  univerfal  empire ;  and  his  (ucceffors 
made  the  world  dread  its  being  carried  into  ex¬ 
ecution.  But  is  the  art  of  deceiving,  which  he 
piadifed  as  much  as  that  of  conquering,  worthy 
of  a  great  man  ?  Were  not  his  enterprizes  ren¬ 
dered  more  odious  by  the  religious  zeal  with 
which  they  were  varnifhed  ?  Is  not  his  mem¬ 
ory  framed  with  all  the  blood  that  has  been  fhed 
by  the  inquifition  ? 

After  the  conqueft  of  Naples,  he  ufed  his  ut- 
mofc  endeavours  to  eftablith  in  that  kingdom 
the  tribunal  which  the  French  look  upon  as  ty¬ 
rannical,  and  as  contrary  to  the  fpirrt  of  religion 
as  to  the  principles  of  good  government  ;°but 
tne  Neapolitans,  though  extremely  fuperftitious, 
would  never  fubmit  to  it,  and  the  king’s  zeal 
was  ooliged  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  expuifion  of 
the  Jews.  As  he  bore  no  affection  to  his  grand- 
fon  Charles  of  Auftria,  he  had  deftined  Spain  to 
Ferdinand  the  younger  brother  of  that  prince  ; 
but  he  changed  his  refolution,  by  the  advice  of 
his  fubjeds,  and  united  ail  his  crowns  on  the 
fame  head  ;  Nor  was  Charies  unworthy  to  bear 
them. 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  was  appointed  Re¬ 
gent  of  Caff  iie  till  the  arrival  of  the  archduke, 
was  hated  by  the  grandees,  on  account  of  the 
imperious  government  which  he  exercifed  over 
them,  and  muff  have  encountered  a  rebellion,  if 
he  had  been  a  man  of  lefs  abilities  and  courage. 

The 
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The  malecontents  one  day  afked  him  what  right 
he  had  to  the  government  of  Caftile,  and  al¬ 
leged  that  Ferdinand,  being  only  adminiftrator, 
could  not  bellow  the  regency  on  him  ;  but  the 
foie  anfwer  he  made  was,  caufing  a  battery  of 
cannon  to  play  in  their  prefence,  adding — The/e 
are  my  rights ,  dare  you  conteft  them  ?  This  min- 
ifter  humbled  the  nobility  ftill  more  by  arming 
the  burgeffes.  His  auftere  and  irreproachable 
manners,  profound  and  elevated  genius,  his 
greatnefs  of  foul,  which  nothing  could  fhake, 
his  reputation  and  fervices,  fcarcely  balanced 
the  hatred  railed  by  the  haughty  feverity  of 
his  temper.  He  died  in  difgrace  in  1517,  at 
the  age  of  fourfcore,  without  feeing  the  new 
mailer  of  Spain. 

Maximilian  left  the  empire  vacant  by  his  Death  of 
death,  which  happened  101519.  This  turbulent 
prince  had  been  perpetually  at  war,  though  he  milian>who 
had  neither  troops  nor  money.  Pie  had  even  the  ponf.fi- 
raifed  his  views  to  the  tiara,  during  an  illnefs.  of 
Julius  II.  The  bifhop  of  Gurck  was  to  dif- 
tribute  three  hundred  thoufand  ducats  among 
the  cardinals,  in  order  to  purchafe  their  voices  ; 
and  that  money  was  furnilhed  by  fome  mer¬ 
chants  of  Augfburg.  But  what  part  could  he 
have  played,  had  the  imperial  and  papal  powers 
been  united  in  his  perfon  ?  Or  would  fuch  an 
union  have  been  fuffered  to  take  place,  where 
all  ftates  were  kept  in  motion,  ar.d  formed  into 
political  confederacies  ?  Maximilian  knew  that 
the  emperours  had  been  mailers  of  Rome ;  per¬ 
haps  he  had  formed  defigns,  in  favour  of  his 
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poderity,  upon  that  city,  which  is  fo  tempting' 
a  bait  to  ambition. 

In  his  reign,  Germany  was  divided  into  cir¬ 
cles.  There  were  at  firft  fix ;  viz.  thofe  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  Franconia,  Saxony,  the  Rhine,  Suabia, 
and  VVeftphalia ;  to  which  were  afterwards  ad¬ 
ded  thofe  of  Auftria,  Burgundy  (for  the  Low 
Countries)  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  Upper  Sax¬ 
ony.  This  diftribution  was  particularly  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  the  colledtion  of  the  publick 
monies.  An  attempt  was  like  wife  made  to 
eftablifh  order  and  tranquillity;  but  the  abufes 
ol  anarchy,  in  one  word,  the  feudal  government 
was,  for  a  long  time  after  this,  to  make  that  part 
or  Europe  a  theatre  of  difturbances,  difcords, 
and  civil  wars. 

In  14 95?  a  affembled  at  Worms,  eredled 
the  Imperial  Chamber ,  which  is  now  fixed  at 
Wetzlar.  This  tribunal  is  fupreme,  and  judges 
civil  caufes  between  the  ftates,  in  the  lafl  refort. 

1  Aulick  council,  all  the  members  of  which 
are  named  by  the  ernperour,  may  judge  them  in 
like  manner  ;  and  the  plaintiff  has  his  choice  of 
thofe  tribunals.  But  the  feudal  and  Italian 
c^iffes  belong  lolely  to  the  latter.  However, 
theGermanick  conftitution,  which,  till  the  treaty 
of  Weftphalia,  was  irregular  and  uncertain,  did 
not,  even  by  that,  acquire  a  perfedt  confiftency. 
A  body  divided  into  fo  many  independent  fove- 
reignties,  where  luch  a  number  of  particular  in- 
terefts  clalh  with  that  of  the  publick,  is  little 
fufceptible  of  a  good  conftitution. 

1  he  court  of  Rome  ftill  tyrannized  over  Ger¬ 
many  ;  the  concordate  of  1448  (under  Frede¬ 
rick 
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nek  III.)  however  advantageous  it  might  be  * 
eo  the  popes,  being  executed  only  in  thofe 
points  which  turned  to  their  advantage.  The 
old  abufes  were  heightened  by  new  exactions. 
According  to  Maximilian  himfrlf,  the  Ho¬ 
ly  See  drew  from  the  empire  more  than  five 
hundred  thoufand  ducats  annually  ;  and  that 
emperour  chofe  rather  to  wink  at  this  evil,  of 
which  he  complained,  than  to  quarrel  with  a 
court  whofe  invifible  arms  were  fo  much  to  be 
dreaded. 

Meantime  a  ftorm  was  gathering  ;  men's  critical  dr- 
minds  were  heated,  and  a  fpark  of  fanaticifm  £0urir^nces 
might  produce  a  conflagration.  Leo  X.  with  pope, 
all  his  abilities,  in  fome  meafure  fanned  the  fire 
which  he  ought  to  have  quenched.  We  fhall 
foon  fee  irreparable  breaches  made  in  the  catho- 
lick  church. 

In  iu6,  after  the  battle  of  Marignano,  the  „  T5i6* 

,  .  r  ,  1  .  _  Loneordate 

pope  had  been  artrul  enough  to  bring  rrancis  1.  between 
againft  whom  he  had  joined  in  a  league,  to  an  f rands  T.ld 
accommodation,  on  terms  the  moft  advantage¬ 
ous  for  the  court  of  Rome.  The  pragmatick  of 
Charles  VII.  which  had  been  fo  often  anathe¬ 
matized,  was  abolifhed  by  the  celebrated  con¬ 
cordat  e,  which  gives  the  king  the  nomination 
to  the  great  benefices,  and  fecures  to  the  pope 
the  annates,  though  it  does  not  exprefsly  men¬ 
tion  them.  The  king  prefents  the  perfons  whom 
he  has  named,  and  the  pope  inftitutes  them, 
and  receives  the  annate.  By  what  right  could 
the  latter  grant  a  nomination  which  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  him  ?  And  for  what  reafon  did  the  form¬ 
er  purchafe  it  by  making  the  church  of  France 

tributary  ? 
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tributary  ?  We  here  difcern  the  fruits  of  the  an¬ 
cient  abufes.  The  univerfity,  the  clergy,  and 
parliament  defended  the  pragmatick  with  the 
greateft  warmth,  but  as  much  from  prejudice  as 
/eab  Above  all  things,  they  de fired  to  maintain 
tne  cuftorn  ot  elections,  though  even  thefe  were 
liable  to  fo  many  abufes.  The  concordate  was 
regiitered  by  force  in  15.18,  but  is  obferved  to 


this  day 


CHAP.  VIII 


Lutheranism  eftahlijhed  under  the  Pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Leo  X. 

LEO  X.  though  triumphant,  if  I  may  ufe 
the  expreffion,  over  a  great  kingdom,  was 
doomed  to  be  foiled  and  ftripped  by  a  monk  j 
and  his  imprudences  gave  birth  to  Lutheran  ifm! 
The  magnificent  church  of  St.  Peter,  which 
had  been  begun  by  Julius  II.  the  pomp  and 
pleafures  of  the  Roman  court,  the  gratifica¬ 
tions  lavifhed  upon  the  literati  and  artifts,  with 
a  thoufand  other  oftentatious  expenfes,  having 
exhaufted  the  papal  treafury,  he  made  no  fcru- 
ple  of  employing  a  refource  which  fuperftition 
had,  for  a  long  time,  rendered  equally  eafy 
and  profitable.  Under  the  hackneyed  pretence 
of  a  war  againft  the  Turks,  he  publifhed  in¬ 
dulgences  to  all  who  would  contribute  money  $ 
and,  to  the  fcandal  of  religion,  thofe  indulg¬ 
ences  were  fold  in  Germany,  even  in  the  tav- 
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erns.  In  particular,  the  Dominican  Tetzel 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  intolerable  exceffes. 

The  world  was  fo  much  accuftomed  to  a-  L„ther 
bufes,  and  popular  credulity  is  io  ftupid,  that  ^’'‘^'1^* 
everv  thine  fucceeded  to  the  wifh  of  the  Ro-  ga'mft  the 

■  ^1  l*  1  1  * .  &buic* 

man  court  ;  when,  according  to  the  generality 
of  hifiorians,  a  quarrel  between  two  orders  of 
monks  became  the  fignal  of  a  furious  revolt. 

The  Dominicans  had  been  commiffioned  by  the 
pope  to  preach  up  the  indulgences,  and  they 
acquitted  themfelves  in  the  ufual  method,  exag¬ 
gerating  in  an  abfurd  manner  the  efficacy  of 
thofe  fpiritual  a£ts  of  grace.  The  Auguftines, 
envious  of  a  preference  which  they  imagined  an 
infringement  of  their  rights,  were  filled  with 
refentment  againft  the  preachers.  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther,  a  learned  theologian  of  that  order,  and  a 
man  of  a  fiery  temper,  who  was  already  tinc¬ 
tured  witli  bold  opinions,  eagerly  feized  the 
opportunity  of  fignalizing  himfelf,  and  in  Sax- 
ony  ran  clown  the  doctrines  of  the  Domini¬ 
cans  refpediing  indulgences,  the  ill  effedts  of 
which  he  demonftrated,  declaimed  againft  the 
vices,  frauds,  and  extortions  of  the  pontifical 
court,  made  himfelf  be  liftened  to,  and  was 
fupported,  becaufe  people  were  weary  of  pay¬ 
ing  money  to  fupport  the  luxury  o t  Rome. 

Luther  at  firft  only  attacked  things  really  Inftead  of 
cenfurable,  at  the  fame  time  teftifying  the  ut-  he 

rr.ofc  reverence  and  fubrniffion  to  the  Holy  See.  is  impru- 
By  proper  management,  he  might  have  been  faria;  'm' 
gained  over  ;  and  that  would  have  been  the  moft 
prudent  method,  though  Leo  X.  was  exhorted 

by 
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by  a  Dominican  to  perfecute  him  with  fire  and 
iword  But,  far  from  Toothing  this  dangerous 
adverfary,  he  was  treated  with  contempt,  he  was 
nutated,  his  audacity  was  inflamed  by  relent- 
nient  and  defpair  ;  and,  being  drawn  on  from 
one  object  to  another,  after  declaiming  ao-ainft 
abules,  he  attacked  the  doftrines. 

>•  According  to  him,  indulgences  were  follies 

purgatory  a  table,  the  pontifical  power  an  ufurp- 
ation  ,  t  ic  monaftick^  vows,  the  greatefl:  part  of 
tlie  ceremonies  and  iacraments,  fo  many  men* 
ftrous  luperftitions.  He  poured  out  a  torrent 
of  reproaches,  which  were  frill  taken  for  rea- 
fons  ;  inculcated  the  mod  rigid  morality,  which 
a i ways  added  the  greateft  weight  to  his  doc¬ 
trines  ;  held  out  the  feriptures  as  the  foie  rule 
or  faith,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  fenfes  in 
which  they  have  been  frequently  explained  ;  in¬ 
vited  all  chriftians  to  an  examination  flattering 
to  vanity,  but  of  which  fo  few  men  are  capable  * 

1 ^ett^ng  himfelf  up  for  a  reformer,  he 
effected  by  fanaticiim  what  reafon  could  never 
havre  accomplifhed.  Conjubftantiation ,  which  he 
iubftituted  for  tranjubftantiation ,  in  the  doeftrine 
of  the  euchanft,  is  alone  lufficient  to  prove  how 
badly  he  reafoned. 

In  1518,  he  appealed  to  a  general  council 
from  a  decree  in  favour  of  indulgences,  by 
hich  the  pope  ftyled  himfelf  the  fteward  of 
the  fpirituai  treafure  arifing  from  the  fupera- 
bundant  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift  and  the  faints, 
in  1520,  Leo  publifhed  a  bull  condemning  his 
do&rine  in  lorry  articles.  One  of  thefe  bears, 
burn  hereticks  is  acting  contrary  to  the 

will 
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will  of  the  Holy  Spirit  j  and  another,  that 
princes  and  prelates  would  do  well  to  fupprefs 
the  wallets  of  the  mendicants.  Was  it  prudent 
to  confound  theie  propofitions  with  herefies  ? 
The  bull  not  only  condemned  Luther's  works 
to  the  flames,  but  commanded  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  him  and  his  adherents,  if  he  did  not  re¬ 
cant  hiserrours  in  fixty  days.  The  lole  confe- 
quence  of  the  publication  of  this  bull  was,  that 
Luther,  by  a  fentence  of  the  univerfity  of  Wit- 
temburg,  caufed  it  to  be  burned,  together  with 
'  the  decretals. 

Two  things  greatly  contributed  to  the  fuccefs 
of  the  reformation  $  the  intereft  of  the  princes 
and  people,  who  were  defirous  of  lhaking  off 
the  Romifh  yoke  3  and  the  facility  of  fpreading 
the  new  opinions  by  help  of  the  prefs.  The 
church  of  Rome  in  a  few  years  loft  Saxony, 
Heffe,  Brunlwick,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  Zu¬ 
rich,  Berne,  and  great  part  of  Switzerland  adopt¬ 
ed  the  fentiments  of  Zuinglius,  a  parifh  prieft  of 
Zurich,  who  attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  euchar- 
ift  with  more  boldnefs  than  Luther.  Geneva 
in  a  fhort  time  followed  their  example,  and,  by- 
changing  its  religion,  eredted  itfelfinto  a  free 
city.  We  (hall  fee  England,  Scotland,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  part  of  France,  follow  the  ftream 
of  novelty.  No  revolution  is  more  worthy  of  a 
particular  examination,  whether  we  confider  its 
principles  or  effedts. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  Lutheran  fedt 
was,  its  being  fupported  by  divines  who  were 
poffeffed  of  a  ftock  of  literature,  who  under- 
frood  the  learned  languages,  examined  the  antiq¬ 
uities 
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ZTm  °Lthe  ch,urch}  and  §ained  the  efteem 
and  confidence  of  men  of  undemanding ;  while 

the  populace  were  inflamed  by  enthufiafticks. 

it  was  an  eafy  matter  for  them  to  cry  down 

abufes,  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 

church  during  a  period  of  long  and  grofs  io •_ 

norance,  and  which  were  unhappily  defended 

witn  the  fame  obftinacy  and  zeal  as  the  articles 

of  the  faith.  It  was  Hill  more  eafy  for  them  to 

dneredit  the  talhionable  theology,  whofe  weap- 

and  f°i the  part  °nly  fucile  ffbtilties 
and  fluff  pedantick  pride. 

Erafmus  himfelf,  though  a  firm  friend  to  the 
church,  ridiculed  the  doctors  of  Paris,  and  fome 
ancient  fuperflitions.  Accordingly  men  have 
not  been  wanting  to  raife  fufpicions  of  his  faith. 
•But  can  it  now  be  doubted,  that  we  fnould  have 
reaped  great  advantage  by  afting  in  conformity 
to  the  principles  of  that  judicious  man?  The 
innovators  would  have  been  left  without  any 
pretext  for  a  revolt. 

But  it.  mult  oe  acknowledged,  that  the  more 
a  great  reformation  was  neceffary,  the  more  it 
was  difficult.  Of  the  many  examples  which 
demonftrate  this  truth,  I  Shall  only  felect  one 
The  cardinal  d’Amboife,  in  quality  ofleTate  of 
Alexander  VI.  attempted  to  reform  the  relio-. 
ions  orders,  and,  for  this  purpofe,  a  committee 
of.  bilhops  vifited  the  monasteries  of  the  Jaco- 
bines  in  1503  ;  when  the  friars  had  recourfe  to 
arms,  and,  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  fcholars 
coming  to  their  affiftance,  drove  out  the  reform¬ 
ers.  Nor  did  they  find  the  Cordeliers  more 
oocile,  though  thefe  did  not,  like  the  others, 
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proceed  to  a&s  of  hoftility.  The  obftacles 
raifed  by  the  court  of  Rome  muft  have  been 
more  formidable.  Yet  even  found  policy  re¬ 
quired  facrifices  to  be  made,  and  efforts  to  be 
uled  ;  but  the  pope  refufed  to  yield  the  leaft 
article. 

Leo  X.  who  was  a  man  of  uncommon  abili-  But  the 
ties  and  knowledge  ;  whofc  principal  fecretaries,  ftrangely 
Bembo  and  Sadolet,  held  a  diftinguifhed  rank  blinded- 
in  the  learned  world  ;  and  who,  in  a  word, 
was  one  of  the  ableft  politicians  of  his  time ; 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  fenfible  that  a  def- 
potifm,  founded  folely  on  opinion,  threatened 
ruin,  when  that  opinion  was  fhaken  by  violent 
attacks  :  He  ought  to  have  feen  that,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  faith,  it  was  indifpenfably  requi- 
fite  to  leffen  the  abuies.  How  could  the  court 
of  Rome  imagine  that,  when  men’s  eyes  were 
opened,  they  would  continue  to  a£t  as  if  they 
were  blind  ? 

That  court  may  be  faid  to  have  furnifhed  Reafon  was 
arms  againft  itfelf.  Leo  approved  the  poem  look  upon 
of  Ariofto  by  a  bull,  and  threatened  all,  who 
fhould  do  any  thing  in  prejudice  of  the  printer,  mentions 

J  r  in  *r  withcon- 

with  excommunication  ;  a  iimilar  bull  was  il-  tempt, 
fued  by  Clement  VII.  in  favour  of  the  immortal 
writings  of  Machiavel.  And  did  the  popes 
want  that  rigid  enthufiafts,  who  had  inceffantly 
in  their  mouths  the  'pure  gojpely  fhould  pay  re- 
fpe£t  to  their  bulls  and  cenfures  ?  One  of  the 
moft  fignal  inftances  of  imprudence,  which  has 
continued  even  to  our  own  times,  has  been, 
that  the  court  of  Rome  frequently  afted  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  in  thofe  ages  when  men  either 
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did  not  thimt  at  all,  or  had  not  learned  to  think 
juftly. 

When  reafon  emerged  from  the  abyfs  of 
darkne.s,  (lie  mull  neceffkrily  have  opened  her 
eyes  on  objeds  that  gave  her  difguft.  But  cool, 
cncumfped,  an  enemy  to  extremes,  and  little 
calculated  for  influencing  the  multitude,  lhe 
could  only  extort  a  figh  from  a  fmall  number 
r  en  'S’^cned  men  ;  or,  at  moll,  pave  the  way 
tor  a  flow  revolution.  The  philofophers  of 
Athens  and  Rome  never  wrought  any  change  in 
the  national  worlhip  by  unveiling  the  abfurdi- 
ties  of  polytheifm.  This  change,  therefore,  was 
produced  by  other  caufes.  Theology  fir  ft  traced 
out  the  plan  ;  policy  found  an  intereft  in  it,  and 
fanaticifm  carried  it  into  execution.  But  fanat¬ 
icifm  is  a  volcano,  whofe  fires  are  never  extin- 
guiftied  till  after  dreadful  eruptions. 

Hence  arofe  the  invincible  enthufiaftn  of  the 
preachers  and  their  followers.  Hence  after¬ 
wards  fprung  the  religious  wars,  a  thoufand 
times  vvorfe  than  all  the  diforders  which  had 
railed  luch  loud  complaints.  Fanaticifm  foon 
armed  the  catholick  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Zu<y, 
Schwitz,  Ury,  and  Underwalden,  againft  the 
other  Swifs  who  had  feparated  from  the  church 
of  Rome.  Zuinglius  having  been  flain  in  a 
battle,  his  dead  body  was  difmembered  and 
burned,  as  it  were  on  purpofe  to  inflame  the 
atrocious  hatred  of  the  two  parties.  Fanati¬ 
cifm  metamorphofed  into  favage  bealts  a  great 
part  of  the  German  peafants,  whom  it  infpired 
with  a  paffion  for  a  chimerical  independency 
or  equality.  Muncer,  their  molt  formidable 

ringleader, 
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ringleader,  perifned  on  a  fcaftold,  after  the  maf- 
facre  of  his  followers.  But  this  example  did 
not  intimidate  the  new  fe£t  of  Anabaptifts,  who  Anabap- 
received  that  name  from  their  infilling  on  the  tl{h# 
neceffity  of  a  fecond  baptifm,  looking  upon 
that  of  infants  as  null.  Among  them  were  to 
be  no  fuperiours,  no  dignities,  and  all  poflfef- 
fions  were  to  be  in  common.  Yet  one  of  their 
leaders,  John  Boccold*,  a  journeyman  taylor  of 
Leyden,  by  fpeaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned  king  of  Munfter, 
and  obftinately  held  out  that  city  againft  the 
bilhop  and  the  troops  of  the  empire  ;  but,  being 
at  lafi:  obliged  to  furrender,  his  flefh  was  torn 
off*  with  red  hot  pincers.  Almoft  all  thefe  mad 
enthufiafts  were  mafTacred,  becaufe  they  had 
neither  general  nor  difcipline.  In  a  word,  we 
fhall  fee  fanaticifm  either  perfecuted  or  perfe- 
cuting,  turn  Europe  into  a  flaughter  houfe,  and 
fill  it  with  carnage,  under  pretence  of  zeal  for 
that  religion  of  charity  which  commands  to 
love  and  do  good  to  all  men. 

*  Boccold  had  married  fourteen  wives,  one  of  whom 
expreffing  fome  doubts  of  his  pretended  divine  mifhon,  he 
cut  off  her  head,  after  having  reproached  her  for  this  blaf- 
phemy  ;  and  the  thirteen  others  danced  round  her  body 
with  tranfports  of  joy.  Thus  we  fee  that  fanaticifm  at 
once  led  to  debauchery  and  inhumanity. 
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CHAP.  ix. 

Revolutions  m  the  North,  particularly  in 
Sweden  and.  Denmark. 

LE  T  us  now  caft  our  eyes  on  the  North, 
wmch  was  ftill  immerfed  in  barbarifm 
but  here  prefents  to  us  the  fpeftacle  of  an 
important  revolution,  that  by  its  confequences 

in  a  fhort  time  interefted  all  the  powers  of 
Europe. 

All  the  fovereigns  of  thefe  countries  vi'ere 
elective,  according  to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  the 
Barbarians.  In  1397,  the  crowns  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway  were  united  by  Mar°-a- 
ret  de  Waldemar,  furnamed  the  Semifamis  of 
the  Nortn.  The  three  nations  having  held  a 
common  diet  at  Calmar,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
king  fhould  be  elected  in  the  three  jfeveral  king¬ 
doms  by  turns,  and  that  each  nation  IhouTd 
preferve  its  own  laws,  cuftoms,  privileges  and 
dignities.  But  this  union  between  rival  and 
warlike  kingdoms  could  not  fubfift,  except 

under  a  government  of  the  mod  confummate 
wifdom. 

No  difturbance  happened  during  the  life  of 
Margaret,  whole  prudence  and  refolution  made 
them  forget  that  they  were  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  woman  ;  but  after  her  death  the  na¬ 
tional  antipathies  revived.  The  kings,  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  eftablilhed  regulation,  fixed  their  ref- 
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idence  in  Denmark,  and  Sweden  and  Norway 
were  treated  as  provinces  ;  upon  which  the 
former  rofe  in  arms,  and  elefted  for  her  king 
Canutfon,  great  uncle  of  the  famous  Guftavus 
Yafa.  Being  again  oppreffed,  fhe  had  a  little 
before  this  period  fhaken  off  the  yoke  by  cre¬ 
ating  an  aaminiftrator,  when,  in  1513,  the 
throne  of  Denmark  was  conferred  upon  Chrifl-  chriftiaa 
ian  II.  a  tyrant  capable  of  facrificing  every  thing  IL 
to  his  paffions  ;  but  who  at  leaft  felt  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  a  prince  cannot  be  the  fcourge  of 
the  people,  without  expofing  himfelf  to  be  the 
victim  of  their  revenge. 

Trollo,  archbifhop  of  Upfal,  primate  of Troiio,  Pri- 
Sweden,  a  man  whom  his  dignity  made  too  sl^denfca- 
powerful,  and  his  charadler  too  dangerous,  be-  ^uro/the 
ing  convifted  of  carrying  on  a  correfpondence  tyrant, 
with  Chriftian,  and  depofed  by  the  fenate,  had 
recourfe  to  Leo  X.  from  whom  he  received  a 
bull  againft  his  country,  and  by  that  means 
ftrengthened  the  caufe  of  the  tyrant,  who,  not- 
withftanding,  was  unfuccefsful  in  his  firft  expe¬ 
dition.  But  treacheroufly  veiling  his  defigns,  Treachery 
he  pretended  to  be  defirous  of  an  accommoda-  j°afn.Chnft~ 
tion,  and  promifed  to  come  to  Stockholm,  pro¬ 
vided  he  received  feven  hoftages  $  one  of  whom 
flnould  be  young  Guftavus  Yafa,  grand  nephew 
of  King  Canutfon,  who  was  already  diftinguifh- 
ed  for  his  merit  and  valour.  But  when  the 
hoftages  were  brought  on  board  of  the  fleet, 
he  carried  them  off  prifoners,  {porting  with  the 

faith  of  treaties,  as  he  did  with  the  lives  of 
men. 

This 
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Sweden  a  ,  .  7 — lu  LiiC 

affacred.  molt  horrid  barbarities,  Sweden  was  reduced 
to  fuojeccion,  and  Chriftian  being  crowned  at 
otocKhoim,  put  on  the  mafk  of  clemency,  that 
“e  mi8“t  exert  bis  rage  with  impunity.  He 
gave  a  loofe  to  fcftivity,  and  having  affemhled 
the  pnncjpal  fenators  and  nobles  at  an  enter- 

ta/Irmeirt3nt^e  Pr*mate  Trollo  fuddenly  demand¬ 
ed  iatisfachon  in  the  name  of  the  pope.  The 

guefts  were  feized  by  the  minifters  of  the  ty¬ 
rant  s  cruelty,  put  under  confinement,  and  con¬ 
demned  as  hereticks.  Erick  Vafa,  father  of 
Guftavus,  with  fourfcore  and  fourteen  fenators? 
&c.  were  maffacred,  after  a  publick  reading  of 
the  bull  of  Leo  ;  and  the  whole  city  of  Stock¬ 
holm  was  next  bathed  in  blood,  in  a  word, 
the  tyranny  leemed  firmly  cemented  by  carnage 
(1520).  What  a  triumph  for  a  kino-,  and 
above  all  for  a  bilhop  ! 

But  an  avenger  of  the  guilt  appeared.  Guf¬ 
tavus  having  efcaped  from  prifon,  and  taken 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia,  where 
he  concealed  himfelf  among  the  peafants,  and 
worked  in  the  mines  ;  though  without  any  re- 
fource  but  his  courage,  projected,  and  found 
means  to  bring  about  a  revolution.  Having 
made  himfelf  known,  he  foon  procured  a  num¬ 
ber  of  adherents  whom  he  furnifhed  with  arms, 
and  triumphed  over  every  obflacle.  Part  of 
Sweden  was  recovered  from  the  Danes,  fo  early 
as  in  1521.  Chriflian  gratified  his  revenge,  by 
tyrant.  caufing  the  mother  and  lifter  of  that  hero  to  be 
drowned.  Equally  dcftitute  of  prudence  and 

humanity. 
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humanity,  the  Nero  of  the  North  (for  fo 
he  has  juftly  been  ftyled)  did  not  perceive 
that  the  more  he  rendered  himfelf  odious, 
the  more  precipices  he  dug  under  his  own 
feet. 

His  own  fubjefts,  irritated  by  his  oppref- 
fions,  thought  themfelves  authorized  to  fhake 
off  a  yoke,  which  they  could  no  longer  bear 
with  patience,  and  depofed  him  in  1523  ;  when 
Munce,  the  chief  juftice  of  Jutland,  boldly  en¬ 
tered  his  prefence,  and  gave  him  notice  of  the 
aft  which  deprived  him  of  the  crown.  That 
magillrate,  boafting  of  an  aftion  which  dif- 
played  fuch  extraordinary  courage,  faid — My 
name  ought  to  be  written  on  the  'palace  gates  of 
all  bad  princes .  Chriftian  could  never  be  re- 
ftored  by  Charles  V.  his  father  in  law.  His 
uncle,  Frederick,  duke  of  Holftein,  was  eleft- 
ed  king  of  Denmark,  and  Guftavus  Vafa,  king 
of  Sweden. 

In  thefe  kingdoms,  a  change  of  religion  foon 
after  took  place ;  which  was  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  as  it  was  effefted  almoft  without  difturb- 
ance  or  conftrainc.  Leo's  bull,  which  had  ferv- 
ed  as  a  pretext  to  fo  many  aftions  of  horrour  ; 
the  traffick  of  indulgences  carried  on  by  the 
nuncio  Arcemboldi,  the  profits  of  which  are 
faid  to  have  amounted  to  near  two  millions  of 
florins,  notwithftanding  the  poverty  of  the 
country  ;  the  excdTive  riches  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  dominion  which  they  exercifed  over  the 
people  ;  the  ufurpations  of  the  bifhops,  who 
had  even  got  moil  of  the  flrong  places  of  the 
kingdom  into  their  hands,  were  fo  many  con- 

Vol,  IV.  S  curring 
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eurnng  caufes  that  prompted  every  man,  who 
opened  his  eyes  on  the  abufes,  to  defire  a  ref¬ 
ormation.  Guftavus  and  Frederick  artfully- 
promoted  Lutheranifm,  without  feeming  to  be 
determined  in  its  favour.  The  clergy  put 
t  emfel»es  in  motion  j  but  this  lerved  as  an 
adduional  reafon  for  completing  the  chano-e. 
At  laft,  the  ftates  of  Denmark  and  even  the 
church  of  Sweden  folemnly  embraced  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Luther ;  and  the  people  in  a  fhort  time 
modelled  their  belief  on  that  of  their  leaders, 
nearly  as  in  the  times  when  chriftianity  was  in¬ 
troduced  among  the  barbarians.  Guftavus  died 
m  1560.  His  government  had  been  abfolute  j 
xit  Sweden  was  not  on  that  account  lefs  happv 
under  his'dominion. 

ana  Poland  ,  h  W01^  be  fuPerfluous  to  enter  into  partic- 
•  nlars,  with  regard  to  Mufcovy  and  Poland 

The  firft  was  at  that  time  almoft  unknown; 
though  the  czar  John  Bafilowitz  I.  had  con¬ 
quered  the  kingdoms  of  Cafan  and  Aftracan  ; 
nor  did  it  emerge  from  obfeurity  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  we  fhall 
fee  a  great  prince,  blefied  with  a  creative  ge¬ 
nius,  give  birth  to  a  regular  police  and  the 
fine  arts  in  that  country.  The  fecond,  funk  in 
equal  darknefs,  was  the  theatre  of  anarchy. 
hnL  Jasel‘  *-;adiflas,  the  firft  of  the  Jagellons,  was  defied 
king  in  1382,  and  the  crown  continued  heredi¬ 
tary  in  his  family  for  feveral  generations ;  bur. 
having  neither  the  difpofal  of  the  publick 
money,  nor  the  command  of  the  army,  the 
kings  never  could  be  regarded  but  as  the  chiefs 
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of  a  republick,  where  the  want  of  laws  and 
fubordination  rendered  it  impoffible  to  eftab- 
lilh  a  rational  fyftem  of  government.  Indeed, 
how  could  Poland  have  a  fhadow  of  it,  while 
the  veto  of  any  Angle  nobleman  might  prevail  abounds  in 
againft  all  the  fuffrages,  as  we  fee  to  be  the  fault3% 
cafe  even  at  this  day  ;  while  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  enflaved  by  the  nobility,  had 
no  other  fentiment  but  that  of  its  own  low 
and  miferable  condition  ;  while  a  nobleman, 
who  had  murdered  one  of  his  Jerfs>  was  quit 
for  laying  a  few  crowns  upon  the  grave  ?  Such 
abufes  having  taken  deep  root  in  a  fucceffion 
of  many  centuries,  neceffarily  perpetuated  the 
miferies  of  a  nation  ;  till  extraordinary  events 
overturned  the  whole,  in  order  to  bring  about 
an  entire  renovation. 

The  Teutonick  order  having  fubdued  Pruf-  Pruflia  u)i» 

fia,  under  pretence  of  deftroying  paganifm,  and  TeuSnick 
oppreffed  it  by  afts  of  injuftice,  that  country  order, 
had  revolted  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  put  itfelf  under  the  proteftion  of 
Poland,  which  occafioned  bloody  wars.  Al-  Albert  of 
bert,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  grand  matter  burg  makes 
of  the  order,  having  embraced  Lutheranifm, 
and  being  defirous  to  aggrandize  himfelf  at  the  king  of 
the  expenfe  of  the  knights,  made  a  partition  0  an  * 
ofPruflia  with  his  uncle  Sigifmond,  king  of 
Poland,  on  condition  of  doing  homage  to  that 
crown  (1525).  This  gave  rife  to  the  diftinc- 
tion  between  Royal  and  Ducal  Pruffia.  The 
delcendants  of  Albert  have  preferved  the  lat¬ 
ter,  which  was  freed  from  vaffalage  in  1657, 
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and  erected  into  a  kingdom  at  the  beginning 
o  this  century.  What  a  low  original  for  a- 
Rate,  which  we  fee  fo  powerful,  under  a  great 
monarch  Its  foundations  may  be  faid  to  have 
been  laid  by  Luther. 
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Charles  the  Fifth  Emperour. — Power 
of  the  House  of  Austria. — Council 
of  Trent. 

[From  the  Year  1519  to  near  1560.J 


CHAP.  I. 

Election  of  Charles  V. — His  Wars,  to  the 

Battle  of  Pavia. 

The  principal  caufes  which  ren-  idea  of  this 
der  this  epocha  fo  interefting  are,  grand  fchemes  epocKa* 
of  policy  and  ambition  ;  continual  wars,  from 
which  we  ihall  fee  others  take  their  rife  -9  ab- 
folute  monarchs,  whofe  caprices  determined 
the  fate  of  nations  $  an  overgrown  power  ready 
to  fubdue  Europe  and  America ;  a  new  relig¬ 
ion  rending  the  church,  and  violently  break¬ 
ing  the  papal  yoke  ;  a  third:  for  riches,  in¬ 
flamed  by  the  gold  of  the  New  World  $  and 
the  cultivation  of  genius,  which  at  firft  was 
produ&ive  of  more  mifchief  than  real  advan¬ 
tage.  The  moft  remarkable  events  prefented 
to  us  in  the  hiftory  of  the  laft  ages,  originated 

from 
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irom  the  grandeur  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  un¬ 
der  Charles  V. 

Qualities  of  That  prince,  who  was  born  at  Ghent  in  i  coo 

“  the  .rhd"k£  Philip,  foe  of  che  empHcrour 
Maximilian,  by  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  the  Catholick,  poflefled  every  qualifica¬ 
tion  proper  to  fupport  the  firft  part  in  the 
great  theatre  of  the  world.  He  was  brave, 
attive,  affiduous,  prudent,  and  endowed  with 
a  vaft  genius  cultivated  by  ftudy  and  exercife  - 
but  to  thefe  he  unhappily  joined  a  boundlefs 
ambition,  and  that  crafty  policy,  which  had 

been  reduced  into  a  fyftem  by  his  grandfather 
rerdinand. 


fpK  T  r^avi.ng  afc(5,!?ed  tlje  throne  of  Spain  in 
J5i6.  \S'b>  tie  at  firft  was  obliged  to  ftruggle  with 

t  e  rage  of  thole  ftorms,  which  alrooft  always 
break  out  under  new  governments.  A  Flemilh 
archbifhop  of  Toledo,  and  Flemifh  minifters, 
who  were  entrufted  with  the  whole  authority 
became  objedts  of  hatred  to  the  Spaniards.  Af- 
fociations  were  formed  in  the  provinces,  and 
the  cardinal  Adrian,  preceptor  to  the  king, 
who  was  named  to  the  regency  of  Caftile,  &a 
man  of  virtue,  but  far  from  pollefilng  a  genius 
equal  to  that  otnce,  increaled  the  ferment  in- 
ftead  of  appeafing  it.  In  1522,  the  holy 
league  (which  W'as  the  name  afiumed  by  the 
Caftilian  rebels)  lent  to  the  king  demands  al¬ 
moft  equally  ftrong  and  bold  with  thofe  of  the 
Englilh  commons  under  the  Stuarts,  and  the 
fpirit  of  liberty  kindled  a  furious  civil  war. 
Padilla,  general  of  the  league,  having  been 
defeated,  made  prifoner,  and  executed,  his 

widow. 
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widow,  Maria  Pacheco,  defended  Toledo  like 
a  heroine,  till  the  clergy,  enraged  that  fhe  had 
ftripped  the  churches,  in  order  to  defray  the 
expenfes  of  the  war,  ftirred  up  the  people  againfl. 
her,  by  reprefenting  her  as  a  forcerefs.  1  neie 
troubles  continued  till  1522,  when  they  were 
quieted  by  the  prefence  of  Charles.  Too  much 
blood  is  Jplt ,  faid  he,  after  having  made  fome 
examples.  An  amnefty  granted  to  the  rebels  Revolt  prc_ 
was  more  effectual  than  feverities,  and  the  king  dentiy  »P- 
ftrengthened  his  authority  by  clemency,  borne 
of  his  courtiers  acquainting  him  with  the  place 
where  one  of  the  principal  malecontents  was 
concealed,  he  humanely  replied.  You .  ought  to 
*uqciyyi  him  that  I  am  herei  rather  than  inform  ms 
where  he  is. 

Spain,  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Low  Coun-  1519. 
tries,  and  Franche  Comte,  were  already  under  «*,- 
the  dominion  of  Charles,  when  the  death  of 
Maximilian,  who  a  little  before  had  caufed  him  to  Francis I« 
to  be  eledted  king  of  the  Romans,  opened  for 
him  a  way  to  the  empire.  Francis  I.  who 
was  fix  years  older  than  he,  and  more  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  warlike  exploits,  likewife  in¬ 
trigued  for  the  imperial  crown.  The  power 
of°each  of  the  competitors  gave  juft  appre- 
henfion  to  the  Germans,  who  were  jealous  of 
their  liberties  ;  but  the  votes  were  purchafed. 

The  Spanifh  ambafiadour  had  two  thoufand 
marks  of  gold  to  diftribute.  Befides,  Selim  I. 
fultan  of  the  Turks,  after  the  reduction  of 
Syria,  Mefopotamia,  and  Egypt,  threatened 
Europe,  and  a  powerful  emperour  was  necefiary 
toftop  his  progrefs.  Yet  Frederick  the  Wife, 
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elector  of  Saxony,  celebrated  for  his  nrotection 

™  ^  Perfoa  pitched  ^0°'  to 

he  rcfufcd  the  crown,  and  fixed  the  votes  in 

favour  of  Charles  V.  thinking  Francis  I  lefs 
worthy  of  preference,  as  being  a  foreigner  and 

vp’.n  Ger,C„a“ded'  “  h‘S  dominioM 

ST  r  Ci“«?  ?8»  .  capit- 


tbn  which  ,  •  f  ~  ‘“T"**  canaries  iign  a  capit- 

SStaA1!!*-?  »f.  liberties 


Kte  is  obli 
cd  to  fign 


andriahr,  nf  1,  VT  •  ,  or  tile  “berries 
no  rights  of  the  Germanick  body,  which  ex 

heredLrv  PvearteS>  e™Pire  M  not  be 

the  Ho/?  ft  ‘  S  T1TnV?nabIy  c°ntinued  in 
head  rhp5AU  na’ijUndera  too  formidable 
come  I  We  W°uld  un9ueftt°nably  have  be- 
theT  ^°T  mo™rchY>  had  it  not  been  for 

a  revolution?^  ^  “  °PPoft  «"* 

He  does  not  From  the  time  of  Othn  TV  ;<■  u  a  u 
bafltdouarm‘  noftom  for  the  new  emperours  to  fend  an^em* 

SSSS?  ba%  to  Rome,  giving  notice  of  their  eledtio^ 

y  the  pope  j  but  Charles 

this  S"  !flfdf  fr°m  the  ohfervation  of 
iscufiomand  his  example  has  been  toopow- 

e-ful  for  the  pretenfions  of  the  Holy  See  -  for 

‘2™t  y  "a  T°r?  ,S  neCeffar-v  to  abohfii  long 
cuUoms  founded  only  on  appofite  examples.  Yfct 

hus  haughty  fovereign,  the  mafier  of  fo  many 

hel dSrhanh  W  i°  ^  nffumed  the  title  of  majefty^ 
aield  the  bridle  and  ftirrup  to  the  pope,  when 

he  was  crowned  by  Adrian  VI.  at  Bologna 

111  1 53°  »  and  the  ^tne  day  was  admitted* 
canon  of  the  two  principal  churches  in  Rome. 
This  world  is  almoft  only  a  mafs  of  contra¬ 
dictions. 

Though 


Yet  he  af¬ 
terwards 
held  the 
bridle  and 
ftirrup  of 
U>e  pope. 
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tenth  epoch  a. 

Though  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  had  Rivalfll;p 
carried  on  their  competition  for  the  empire  with 
all  the  external  appearances  ot  mutual  friend-  Francis, 
fhip,  yet  the  preference  given  to  one  neceflarily 
exafperated  the  other,  eipecially  as  their  rival- 
fhip  was  not  limited  to  this  objett.  Henry 
VIII.  king  of  England,  was  powerful  enough 
to  hold  the  balance  between  them,  and  policy 
feemed  to  di&ate  that  mealure ;  but  his  own 
paffions,  and  thofe  of  his  minifters,  made  him 
relinquilh  a  fyltem,  by  which  he  would  have  ac¬ 
quired  fo  great  glory.  We  fhall  find  this  prince 
committing  perpetual  errours,  becaufe  his  con¬ 
duct  was  directed  folely  by  caprice. 

He  was  at  that  time  governed  by  Wolley,  w0ifey 
who,  though  the  fon  of  a  butcher,  had  been 
promoted  to  the  archbiftioprick  of  York,  with 
feveral  other  fees ;  was  cardinal,  legate,  chan¬ 
cellor,  and  gained  an  abiolute  afcendant  over 
the  king’s  counfels,  by  flattering  his  inclina¬ 
tions,  and  Iharing  his  pleafures,  in  order  to 
lead  him  as  he  pleafed.  Though  poffeffed  of 
revenues  almolt  equal  to  thole  of  the  crown, 
yet  he  was  ftill  equally  infatiable  and  lavifh  5  in 
a  word,  he  was  one  of  thofe  men,  who  employ 
their  fuperiour  genius  in  putting  the  world  into 
commotion,  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  am¬ 
bition.  England  afted  as  the  interefl  of  Wol- 
fey  directed. 

The  king  of  France  had  gained  him  by  flat-  Gained  by 
tery,  and  even  obtained  from  him  the  refti- 
tution  of  Tournay,  as  the  portion  of  the  prin-  of  ^ 
cefs  Mary,  who  had  been  promifed  to  the  dau-  their  turns. 

phin. 
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Y'u  auphin  and  ,lie  princefs  were  11,11 

the  ^  ""V1™" marriages  often  made 

the  bans  of  treaties.  Francis  projedino-  a  war 

&  Vnie?Tr  n  and  defirOUS  of' having 

terview^^'/T  h'S  ally’  ProPofed  r°  him  an  in- 

9fiais'  Charles,  ftiM  more  artful 
J*ent  to  pay  Henry  a  vifit  at  Dover,  where  bv 

W  ?areffes  and  3  Promifeof  the  tiara,  he  gained 
j^olfey  to  his  party.  The  celebrated  intfrHew 

the  Vfh!k  ri  diftin^ifll€d  by  ^e  name  of 
che  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold ,  ended  only  in  a 

ruinous  oftentation  of  magnificence  The^rime 

was  paired  in  Mivals,  and  nod  "„g  eold^ed 

Hm™‘1’«lrUr afrrwards  rccdved  a  vifit  from 
defio-J  h  rav^hnes,  and  there  completed  his 

tiefign,  by  conferring  on  Wolfey  the  revenues 
of  two  Dlfhopricks  in  Spain. 

T\V  J°X'  °r  ,his  fidf>  maintained  between  thofe 
rivals  an  artful  condud,  in  which  the  intereft 

of  the  papacy  prevailed  over  the  publick  weal. 

|‘,eat  °bJeft.  was  the  recovery  of  Parma 
and  I  lacentia,  the  poffeffion  of  Ferrara,  and 
•■he  expulfion  of  foreigners  from  Italy,  after 
naving  made  them  inftruments  of  his  own  ao- 
gtandrzement.  He  had  oppofed  the  eledion  of 
Charles  V.  under  pretext  of  a  law  enaded  by 
Clement  IV.  excluding  the  kings  of  Naples 
from  the  empire.  He  then  promifed  him  the 
nvefhture  of  that  kingdom,  foon  after  en¬ 
tered  into  the  views  of  Francis  I.  and  again 
fded  with  Charles  V.  In  a  word,  that  party, 
from  which  he  could  draw  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage,  had  in  his  eyes  the  jufteft  caufe,  and 

the 
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the  whole  political  fyftem  of  the  Roman  court 
was  limited  to  the  art  of  fowing  divifions  and 

amaffing  money. 

The  war  was  foon  lighted  up.  Henry  a  Ai-  ,52I. 
bret,  taking  advantage  of  the  difturbances  in 

taken  and 

Spain,  and  the  abfence  of  the  Auftrian  mon-  retaken, 
arch,  with  the  affiftance  of  a  French  army, 
recovered  Navarre,  which  had  been  wrefted 
from  his  family,  and  which  Charles  ftill  held, 
though  he  had  promifed  to  reftore  it  by  the 
treaty  of  Noyon,  concluded  in  1516.  But 
the  French  imprudently  invading  Caftile,  the 
Spaniards  then  united  againft  them,  and  drove 
them  out  of  Navarre  almoft  the  moment  they 
had  conquered  it.  Robert  de  la  Marcit,  du'^c 
of  Bouillon,  having  dared  to  declare  war  againft 
the  emperour,  the  latter  declared  it  againft  the 
king  of  France,  whom  he  with  reafon  imagined 
to  be  the  prime  mover  of  this  enterprife.  Han¬ 
ds  loft  the  Milanefe  and  Genoa,  by  the  fault  of  France^ 
Lautreck,  governour  of  the  country,  who  was  Miianefe 
detefted  by  the  Italians,  deferted  by  the  Swifs,  G— 
and  defeated  at  Bicocca.  But  this  misfortune 
may  be  principally  aferibed  to  the  king  himfelf, 
and  his  mother,  the  dutchefs  of  Angouleme,who 
diflipated  the  money  that  ought  to  have  paid  the 
troops. 

The  misfortunes  of  Francis  I.  were  principally  MUformnes 
owing  to  his  being  as  fond  of  pleafure  as  of  war,  thepleafures 
and  entirely  unacquainted  with  that  economy  ^J'oeThl 
which  is  fo  neceffary  even  in  peace.  It  coft  the  court, 
life  of  Samblan$ah  fuperintendant  of  the  fi¬ 
nances,  who  was  hanged,  as  if  he  had  been  o- 
bliged  to  work  miracles. 
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In  the  mean  time  died  Leo  X  at  the  n<^ 

forty  four,  and  Charles  V.  who  wan  ed  ?!  f 
whom  he  could  diredt  as  he-  nl-*  r  jted  \  P°Pe 
preceptor  to  be  Sed  A  ^  caufed  ^ 

forUvaS  in  years^the'tm 

S’df  121avtnJ  tSen'f  ^ 

Vigdanf,  fndefatlgaLl^  maSi5^  J?  ^ 

tl0"s  in  perron,  aSd  w  th  great lit  w£°‘d' 
vantages  hnH  °  L  lK-iii,  wnat  ad- 

thought  only  of  hU*  1°^  ^  Cnemy>  who 
the  daft,  nfY  f  r  Pleaiures  ?  Nothing  but 

Frauds  /  ^  feemed  CaPable  of  mufing 

ifofog'the6  mfbTceftofWed  U*  ^  abo]- 

"old  whlh  \  eL'ght  thouia"d  ounces  of 

?ll '  Na. 

the  rio-hr  r>f  ^  °rannng  to  the  crown  of  Spain 

with tfe  Smt  lTT10, ?ilh°Prii:ks.  together 

"o  iSsCTsTdet-  He  °"ed  h^°™n„e 

for  his  c-lorv  h°  WaS  lndebced  to  them 
fororirr  ^  u"  '  \S  reProached  with  havino- 
facf  /"  them  °n  the  papal  throne.  But,  in 

fofo’h Zl  lZ  7aSk  hlf  learninS  Scholaftick  phi- 

pl'y  and  theology;  at  molt,  a  pedanticlt 
erudition.  Without  tafte,  without  genius  auf 

i"t  e^i’r,  “d  rfim0ni0US  “  “ 

iind  in  himfi  Medici  ™"  1“r"‘n®  did  "0t 

hed  al.ready  recovered  Mi- 

fufed  to  ft  «  tf  ff "“Vf  W. 

c  >  « ro  a  luong  confederacy  was 

formed 
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/brined  to  crufh  Francis  I.  the  pope*  the  cm- 
perour,  the  king  of  England,  the  archduke 
Ferdinand,  to  whom  his  brother  Charles  V.  had 
ceded  the  German  dominions  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  ;  the  ftates  of  Milan,  Venice,  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  Genoa,  all  uniting  againft  a  Angle 
power.  It  is  a  glorious  fpedtacle  to  behold 
this  prince  braving  the  ftorm  ;  but  prudence 
would  have  been  of  more  utility  than  courage, 
and  a  new  fault  brought  the  ftate  to  the  brink 
of  ruin. 

Of  all  men  it  was  neceffary  to  have  kept  fair 
with  the  conftable  de  Bourbon,  who  was  equal-  of  the  con- 
ly  diftinguifhed  by  his  merit  and  his  birth.  Bourbon. 
To  him  had  been  in  a  great  meafure  owing 
the  vidtory  at  Marignano.  The  dutchefs  of 
Angouleme,  who  hated  him  becaufe  he  had 
refuled  to  marry  her,  fought  every  opportu¬ 
nity  of  doing  him  an  injury  ;  and  the  chancel¬ 
lor  du  Prat  ferved  the  refentment  of  that  prin- 
cefs  but  too  effedtually.  A  claim  was  fet  up 
on  the  conftable’s  family  eftate,  and  he  loft  his 
caufe  ;  upon  which,  in  a  fit  of  defpair,  he  en-  Hefldes 
tered  into  a  correfpondence  with  the  emperour.  with 
The  king  was  informed  of  this,  and  might  chai!es 
have  feized  his  perfon,  but  fuffered  himfelf  ro 
be  duped,  and  the  conftable  made  his  efcape. 

Every  body  knows  the  faying  of  a  Spanifh 
nobleman,  whofe  palace  was  fixed  upon  for  his 
reception — If  the  conftable  lodges  in  my  houfe , 

I  will  burn  it  after  his  departure ,  as  a  place  in - 
felled  with  treachery .  But  courts  are  feldom 
guided  by  thofe  noble  fentiments  which  tend 
to  the  beneficial  purpofe  of  bringing  a  difgrace 

upon 
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upon  villany  ;  treachery  is  honoured  when  it 
is  found  advantageous. 

d,°featevdin  1  To  ^  §reac  generals  of  Charles  V.  Bour- 
itajy.  bon,  Peicara,  and  John  Medici,  the  king  of 

Prance  only  oppofed  the  admiral  Bonnivet,  a 
man  whofe  foie  merit  was  his  favour  at  court, 
with  forces  too  much  inferiour  to  thofe  of  the 
enemy.  The  event  was  fuch  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  ;  no  folid  fuccefs,  and  confiderable 
Ioffes.  The  battle  of  Riagraffa  or  Rebecca  is 
lefs  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  the  French  than 
the  cheva-  foi  the  death  of  Bayard,  the  model  of  knights, 
tier  Bayard.  At  his  death  he  replied  to  the  marks  of  pity 

fhewn  him  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  with  thele 
words — It  is  you  who  ought  to  be  fitted  for  fight- 

ing  againft  your  king ,  your  country ,  and  your 
oaths. 

Macules  .  At  leaft  the  French  defended  themfelves  glo¬ 
ated.  rioufly  in  their  own  country,  though  attacked 

on  every  fide.  Bourbon  himfelf,  whom  the 
emperour  and  Henry  VIII.  were  defirous  of 
making  king  of  Provence,  mifcarried  in  the 
fiege  of  Marfeilles,  which  had  been  ordered  by 
Charles  V.  that  he  might  be  mafter  of  a  feaporc 
in  France.  Pefcara  commanded  the  army,  but 
all  operations  were  to  be  dire&ed  by  the  coun- 
lels  of  Bourbon  :  Perhaps  their  mutual  difguft 
and  rivalfhip  prevented  the  fuccefs  of  the'en- 
terprize. 

New  faults  The  confidence  of  Francis  I.  feemed  to  in- 

by  "Francis  creafe  his  dangers,  and  his  faults  with  his 
j*  confidence.  He  flew  into  Italy,  again  entered 

the  Milanefe,  and  without  difficulty  retook  the 
capital.  But  the  imprudent  Bonnivet  was  the 

only 
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only  pcrfon  liftened  to.  The  fiege  of  Pavia 
was  carried  on  with  obftinacy  ;  and  a  confider- 
able  detachment  was  fent  againft  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  The  enemy  advanced ;  and  Francis 
being  afhamed  to  retreat,  it  was  refolved  to 
venture  a  battle,  though  there  was  no  poffibili- 
ty  of  conquering.  Accordingly  he  was  attack-  1525- 
ed,  wounded,  taken  prifoner,  and  his  army  cut  p^ia,  °f 
in  pieces.  Bourbon,  who  had  a  little  before  ^taken 
raifed  twelve  thoufand  Germans  (for  the  em-  prifoner. 
perour  could  not  pay  them,  his  authority  not 
being  fufficiently  abfolute  to  levy  new  taxes)  en¬ 
joyed  the  gloomy  pleafure  of  revenge.  Bonni- 
vet,  the  caufe  of  the  difafter,  had  rufhed  upon 
his  death  in  the  engagement.  Francis  I.  faid 
in  a  letter  to  the  dutchefs  of  Angouleme,  his  • 
mother — Every  thing  is  loJt>  except  our  honour. 

Is  the  honour  of  a  king  then  confined  to  fight¬ 
ing  a  battle  ? 

His  temerity  will  appear  (till  more  inexcufa-  it  was  the 
ble,  if  we  confider  the  circumftances.  The  excufabil” 
treafury  was  entirely  exhaufted,  and  he  had  temerity, 
even  been  obliged  to  fell  a  grate  of  maffy  filver, 
with  which  Louis  XL  had  enriched  the  tomb  of 
St.  Martin.  It  was  a  great  deal  to  defend  the 
kingdom  ;  carrying  the  war  abroad  was  expof- 
ing  it  more  to  an  attack ;  and  the  lofs  of  a 
battle  might  be  attended  with  dreadful  confe¬ 
rences.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  being 
likewife  in  want  of  money,  muft  naturally  be 
weakened  and  difgufted,  and  their  league  dif- 
folve  of  itfelf.  Several  ftates  beheld  the  enor¬ 
mous  power  of  the  emperour  with  uneafinefs. 
Wolfey,  in  particular,  was  certainly  defirous  of  a 

change. 
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change,  having  now  been  twice  duped  by  his 
promifes,  as  Adrian  was  fucceeded  bv  dement 
VII.  of  the  houfe  of  Medici.  The  king  there¬ 
fore  ought  to  have  itood  on  the  defenfive,  and 
negotiated,  inftead  of  indulging  airy  vifions  of 
glory  and  conqueft  :  On  the  contrary,  he  had  in 
a  manner  precipitated  himfelf  into  misfortune  ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  refolution,  dexteri¬ 
ty,  and  prudent  meafures  of  his  mother,  who 
was  become  regent,  the  ftate  mufl  naturally 
have  lunk  under  its  enemies;  but  fhe  took  eve¬ 
ry  precaution,  and  entered  into  negotiations  in 
order  to  divide  the  confederates. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  they  difcovered  their 
fentiments  with  regard  to  Charles  V.  Clement 
VII.  the  Venetians,  and  the  duke  of  Milan, 
entered  into  a  league  to  deprive  him  of  Naples, 
which  they  deftined  tor  the  Marquis  of  Pefcara. 
This  general  entered  into  the  plot,  after  it  had 
been  determined  by  fome  cafuifts,  that  a  fubjedt 
might  take  arms  againft  his  prince,  when  com¬ 
manded  by  the  lord  paramount  of  whom  the 
kingdom  was  held  ;  but  whether  from  incon- 
ftancy,  remorfe,  or  defpair  of  fuccefs,  he  re¬ 
vealed  the  whole  projedt  to  the  emperour  ;  up¬ 
on  which  Sforza  was  declared  a  rebel,  and,  as 
luch,  deprived  of  the  Milanefe. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  intrigues,  the  alliance 
with  England  was  broken.  Charles,  elated 
with  his  fuccefs,  hurt  Henry’s  vanity,  by  dis¬ 
continuing  to  write  to  him  with  his  own  hand, 
and  fubfcribe  himfelf  Your  affectionate  Jon  and 
coujin  :  Nor  had  Wolfey  his  perfonal  revenge 
lefs  at  heart.  1  he  court  of  London  was  deter¬ 
mined 
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mined  by  petty  motives  to  meafures  which  found 
policy  would  at  firft  have  dictated  ;  and  took 
into  her  hands  the  balance  which  her  caprice 
had  given  up  to  chance. 


CHAP.  IL 


Treaty  of  Madrid  not  executed. — Treaty  of 
Cambray. — Divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Schism  of  England. 


CHARLES*  notwithftanding  his  vidtory 
at  Pavia*  did  not  invade  France.  He  put 
on  an  hypocritical  air  of  modefty,  and  yet 
wanted  to  prefcribe  intolerable  conditions  to  the 
captive  king.  He  demanded  the  dutchy  of 
Burgundy  for  himlelf ;  Provence  and  Dauphiny, 
with  the  title  of  king,  for  the  duke  of  Bour¬ 
bon  ;  the  provinces  formerly  recovered  from 
the  Englilh,  for  Henry  VIII.  and,  in  the  laft 
place,  a  full  renunciation  of  the  claims  upon 
Italy.  But  Francis  replied,  that  he  would 
fooner  die  in  prifon  than  difmember  his  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  that  befides,  even  if  he  was  mean 
fpirited  enough  to  make  fuch  an  agreement,  it 
would  never  be  confented  to  by  his  fubjedts. 
But  tired  with  a  fevere  confinement,  where  his 
vexation  had  thrown  him  into  a  mortal  difeafe, 
he  bowed  his  haughty  fpirit  and  his  confcience 
to  the  circumftances  ;  perfuading  himfelf  that 
forced  promiles  were  not  binding,  or  at  leaf!:, 
VoL.  IV.  T  that 
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Treaty  of  that  he  could  elude  theIr  performance.  He  en~ 
Madrid.  gaged,  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  in  15265  to  cede 
the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  and  to  put  himfelf  again 
into  tne  hands  of  the  emperour,  if  it  was  not  de¬ 
livered  up  in  fix  weeks  ;  for  the  performance 

of  which  the  king  s  two  eldeft  fons  were  given 
in  hod  age. 

This  treaty  Scarce  was  he  at  liberty  when  he  formed  a 
cured.  league  with  the  pope,  the  king  of  England,  and 
the  Venetians,  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  Italy, 
and  fecure  the  poffeffion  of  the  Milanefe  to  that 
very  Francifco  Sforza,  whom  he  had  attempted 
to  drive  out.  The  pope  abfolved  him  from  his 
oaths,  and  not  a  fingle  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Madrid  was  executed.  The  dates  of  Burgun¬ 
dy,  in  concert  with  the  court,  declared  that  the 
king  could  not  alienate  his  domain,  and  that 
their  province  fhould  not  be  transferred  to  a' 
foreign  power.  Francis  I.  refufed  to  return 
into  Spain,  complaining  of  his  enemy's  unjuft: 
treatment,  and  offered  to  ranfom  his  children  ; 
but  he  burned  with  defire  to  avenge  his  inju¬ 
ries,  and  repair  his  misfortunes.  Thus  the 
emperour  had  at  once  the  mortification  of  fail¬ 
ing  in  his  politicks,  and  fhewing  a  want  of 
generality. 

1527.  His  general,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  to  whom 
fays rrie°gne -  be  had  promifed  the  inveftiture  of  the  Milanefe, 
to  Rome.  noc  being  able  to  complete  that  conqued  for 
want  of  money,  and  feeing  a  fpirit  of  mutiny 
prevail  among  his  foldiers,  who  were  unpro¬ 
vided  of  every  thing,  led  them  to  Rome,  in  or¬ 
der  to  leize  the  treafures  of  the  pope.  Clement 
VII,  a  man  of  an  irrefolute  and  timid  character, 

had 
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had  negotiated,  and  was  in  no  expectation  of  a 
fiege  ;  he  could  therefore  only  have  recourfe  to 
his°  fpiritual  arms,  and  excommunicated  the 
general  and  his  army,  calling  the  Spaniards 
Moors,  and  the  Germans  Lutherans  ;  but,  in 
defiance  of  the  anathema.  Bourbon  gave  an 
affault,  and,  though  he  was  (lain,  the  imperial- 
ifts  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  city,  where 
they  committed  dreadful  excefies.  Not  con-  it  is  pa¬ 
tent  with  pillage,  malfacre,  and  rape,  they  turn-  dered‘ 
ed  the  head  of  the  church  and  the  cardinals  in¬ 
to  derifion,  by  a  kind  of  profane  mafquerade, 
and  proclaimed  Martin  Luther  pope.  The  Theempe- 
emperour  exhibited  another  rarce  in  bpain  :  poCnfy. 
Upon  receiving  news  of  the  pope’s  captivity, 
inftead  of  fending  orders  to  fet  him  at  liberty, 
he  commanded  proceffions  for  his  deliverance  ; 
and  afterwards  obliged  him  to  pay  a  ranfom. 

To  what  purpofe  is  it  to  play  the  hypocrite, 
when  the  only  thing  to  be  gained  is  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  difhonefty  ? 

As  Charles  V.  fhewed  himfelf  obftinately  bent  challenges 
©n  enforcing  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  war  was  de-  mutely e 
dared  againft  him  by  the  king  of  France  and  ^v0engrbe^t 
Henry  VIII.  The  lie  and  the  challenges  given  monarchs. 
and  returned  between  that  prince  and  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  were  indecent  bravadoes.  The  duel  was 
not  fought  ;  but  this  example  no  lefs  promoted 
the  falfe  point  of  honour,  and  Angle  combats 
became  more  frequent  than  in  the  ages  of 
barbarifm.  Meantime  Italy  was  a  prey  to  the 
ravages  of  war.  The  French  had  at  firft  the 
advantage,  and  Pavia  was  facked  with  the 

T  2  •  utmoft 
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utmoft  cruelty,  in  memory  of  the  battle  whicPs 
had  been  loft  before  it. 


non!,?!;.  Andrew  Doria,  a  Genoefe  of  diftinflion,  did 
drew  Doria.  the  trench  good  fervice  with  the  gallies  of  his 
republick  ;  but,  during  the  fiege  of  Naples,  be¬ 
ing  difeontented  with  the  court,  he  fuddenly 
went  over  to  the  emperour,  and  fortune  changed 
with  him  y  the  old  miftakes  were  repeated,  the 
army  was  deftroyed  by  difeafe,  and  the  fiege 
was  raifed.  This  expedition,  as  well  as  fo 
many  OlIicis,  was  attended  with  no  other  fruit 
than  the  fpilling  of  human  blood,  Doria  re¬ 
ft01^  the  liberty  of  his  country,  of  which  he 
„  weight  have  been  fovereign,  after  the  expulfion 
of  the  French  ;  but  he  contented  himfelf  with 
the  authority  given  him  by  his  merit.  Almofl; 
no  alteiation  was  made  ,  in  the  ancient  govern¬ 
ment,  though  it  flood  greatly  in  need  of  ref¬ 


ormation. 

*5*9-  At  lead,  the  courfe  of  thefe  numerous  calam- 
Cambray.  -ics  was  impended  by  the  treaty  of  Cambray, 
concluded  for  the  two  monarchs  by  two  women, 
the  dutchefs  of  Angouleme,  and  Margaret  of 
Auftria,  governefs  of  the  Low  Countries.  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  abandoned  his  allies,  gave  up  his  claim 
on  Milan,  his  lordlbip  of  Artois  and  Flanders, 
and  engaged  to  pay  two  millions  of  gold  crowns 
for  the  ranfom  of  his  children  ;  Charles  V.  be- 
fides  thefe  advantages,  referving  to  himfelf  the 
power  of  profecuting  at  law  his  pretenfions  to 
Burgundy.  Srorza  had  the  Milanefe  ;  and,  by  an 
article  of  a  treaty  before  concluded  between  the 
pope  and  the  emperour,  the  Medicis  were  to  be 

reinftated 
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reinftated  in  the  government  of  Florence.  The 
Florentines  had  again  eftablifhed  a  republick, 
but,  in  1530,  were  conftrained  by  an  imperial 
army  to  acknowledge  Alexander  Medici  for 
their  fovereign. 

The  ftate  to  which  France  was  then  reduced,  K^ry 
made  it  impoffible  to  pay  the  two  millions  of  meafures 
gold  crowns  without  the  affiftance  of  England,  '°rrcaedl- 
and  Henry  VIII.  advanced  a  fum  of  money. 

Having  formed  a  refolution  to  divorce  his  wife, 
Catharine  of  Arragon,  the  emperour’s  aunt,  he 
forefaw  the  ftorms  to  which  that  ftep  would  ex¬ 
pole  him,  and  entered  into  a  ftrift  union  with  a 
power  of  whofe  affiftance  he  would  foon  ftand 
in  need.  Catharine  was  the  widow  of  Arthur, 

Henry’s  brother,  who  died  fix  months  after  the 
marriage,  even  without  having  confummated  it, 
if  we  may  believe  publick  report  j  and  Henry 
VII.  being  defirous  of  preferving  to  the  king¬ 
dom  the  advantages  of  fo  great  an  alliance,  had 
obtained  from  Julius  II.  a  difpenfation  for  the 
marriage  of  the  princefs  with  young  Henry. 

They  had  been  united  twenty  years  ;  and  the 
birth  of  feveral  children,  none  of  whom  fur- 
vived  except  Mary,  apparent  heirefs  of  the 
crown,  made  the  queen  the  more  refpeftable, 
as  fhe  was  eminent  for  virtue  and  fweetnefs  of 
temper.  But  Henry  was  in  love  with  another 
woman,  and  had  no.  government  of  his  paf- 
fions. 

Ann  Boleyn,  daughter  of  a  private  gentle-  H!spaffiM 
man,  handfome,  amiable,  and  abounding  with  for  a™ 

,  .  .  1  1  •  r  1  1  •  Boleyn. 

wit,  had  captivated  his  lavage  heart,  and  irri- 
tated  his  defires  by  her  refiftance.  The  violence 

of 
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of  his  paflion  perfuaded  him  that  his  marriage 
was  null ;  and  his  oracle,  St.  Thomas  d’Aquinas 
(for  he  piqued  himfelf  on  his  fkill  in  theology) 
furnilhed  him  with  proofs.  From  that  timeta 
employed  every  method  to  break  a  facred  tie, 
whi^h  prevented  him  from  purfuing  his  inclina- 

ceiv'cdty  tIOn‘  PoP?  Clement  VII.  being  at  war  with  the 
element  emperoui,  for  fome  time  appeared  favourable  to 
’  Henry’s  views.  Wolfey  was  tojudge  this  affair 
in  quality  of  legate;  and  the  bull  of  divorce  was 
entirely  leady,  when  a  change  in  Clement’s  fitu- 
ation  made  him  alter  his  fyftem.  The  credit  of 
Charles  V.  carried  every  thing  before  it;  and, 

after  fome  affected  delays,  the  pope  removed  the 
caufe  to  Rome. 

w5iLaceof  •  Henr>’’  enraged,  impatient,  but  not  yet  dar- 
^  ing  to  break  through  the  obftacles,  revenged 
himfelf  on  Wolfey,  whom  he  fufpedted  of  hav¬ 
ing  thwarted  his  defign  ;  difmiffed  that  power¬ 
ful  minifter,  and  afterwards  fblicited  the  opin~ 
ions  of  the  divines  againil  the  marriage  which 
The  theolo-  he  wanted  to  diffolve.  The  univerfities  of 
prove  thPe  England,  France,  and  Italy,  determined  that 

f  badcre£r  no  dirPenlatjon  could  authorize  the  marriage  of 
(on*  a  brother  with  his  brother’s  widow,  becaufe  it 
is  exprefsly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God  in  Le¬ 
viticus.  But  it  is  ordained  in  Deuteronomy, 
when  the  firft  hufband  dies  without  children. 
Doctors  too  often  founded  their  decifions  upon 
one  of  feveral  contradictory  authorities.  Henry 
believed  what  he  wanted  to  believe  ;  and  his 
conicience,  or  rather  hispaffion,  made  him  look 
upon  the  divorce  as  a  duty  that  would  admit 
f;°  delay*  He  refufed  to  appear  at  Rome,  to 

which 
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which  he  was  cited  by  Clement  VII  divorced 
Catharine,  and  married  Anne  Boleyn,  by  \\  aom  divorced, 
he  foon  after  had  the  celebrated  Elizabeth. 

The  clergy  had  already  been  forced  to  ac-  Innovation 
knowledge  him  protestor  and  head  of  the  church  ,n 
of  England  ;  and  the  parliament,  which  he  al¬ 
ways  direfted  at  his  pleafure,  had  retrenched 
a  oreat  part  of  the  money  paid  to  the  pope. 

Yet  the  king,  as  ftrongly  attached  to  his  theo-  yetHcnry 
logical  principles  as  to  the  objeft  or  his  love,  dreaded 
was  ftartled  at  the  very  thoughts  of  breaking  arupt®re 
with  the  church  of  Rome.  He  had  written  with  Rome, 
a^ainft  Luther,  by  whofe  contempt  for  Aqui¬ 
nas  he  had  been  particularly  exafperated  ;  and 
Luther  had  replied  by  a  refutation  filled  with 
feurrilities,  which  he  carried  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
that  the  king  was  more  foolijh  than  folly  itfelf , 

&c.  As  much  as  Henry  was  Ihocked  with  this 
in  foie  nee,  io  much  was  his  vanity  flatteied  by 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith ,  which  he  had 
received  from  Leo  .X.*  He  abhorred  the  narriv. 
of  heretick,  was  ambitious  of  that  of  a  zealous 
catholick,  and  at  laft  confented  to  abide  by  the 
lenience  of  the  confiftory,  provided  the  impe- 
rialifts  were  not  admitted  among  the  number  of 
his  judges.  Had  Rome  afted  with  prudence, 

Ihe  would  have  triumphed  over  this  haughty 
prince ;  but  the  Roman  policy  ftill  trufted  to  the 
old  prejudices. 

Irreparable  mifehief  was  done  by  too  much  ^1534. 
precipitation.  The  courier,  who  was  to  bring 
Henry’s  pofitive  anfwer,  not  arriving  on  the 
day  appointed,  the  pope  confirmed  the  valid-  the  pop?, 
kv  of  his  firft  marriage,  and  excommunicated 

■  •  '  '  _  /  ■  him* 
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Says*  'after  djJ  n0t  take  back  his  wife*  Two 
ays  after,  the  courier  prefented  his  letter* 

fion  thdie|OUrt  °f  ,Rome  Perfifted  in  their  deci- 
\there  was  then  no  remedy,  and  the  fchifm 
was  immediately  completed.  The  king  a™ 

eSf1  cfunci?6  T|Ual  1°™’  aPPealed  to  a  gen- 

billion  of  R  Tile  clergy  declared,  that  the 

dom  Pand  5?™  Y  "°  aUthority  in  the  king- 
reTan  AAV  Foment  granted  to  the  fovl- 
In  ,de  f/upreme  Head  of  the  Church. 

afteries  ^  ^  VIIL  ^bolifhed  themon- 
tem  l  V  r  thieiT  revenues>  eftablilhed  a  lyf- 
he  Iffl  and  Perfecuted  at  the  fame  time 

oherh  h°  1Ckt  Who  cont'hued  faithful  in  their 

ed  withT  t0, tke  P”Pe’  and  die  hereticks  infedt- 

coJ/  h  ,Lu?eramfm>  difP°fing  every  thing  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  opinions  and  caprice. 

Progrefs of  ^narles  V.  affronted  in  the  perfon  of  his 
the  Turks  aunt,  found  himfelf  c.,r^  JJ  -V  ,  rnis 

under  Soli-  f.  ,  irtfteJ  ‘  furrounded  with  a  thoufand 
man  II.  other  embarrailments  and  vexations.  The 

nJr<  And  Lut^rans  §ave  him  equal  uneafi- 
nefs.  On  one  fide,  Soliman  II.  fon  of  Selim  I. 

ft.  1  more  formidable  than  his  father,  had  taken 

Belgrade  in  1521,  and  afterwards  Rhodes,  from 

whence  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem 

had  removed  to  Malta,  and  which  was  given 

I  e,ni,-  y  f  e  emperour .  The  fame  conqueror 
had  feized  a  great  part  of  Hungary  in  1526. 

Tou'Sr  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  had  been 

feu  difput.  rru\'’  ac  fke  battle  of  Mohacz  againft  the 

:thAhkethe  thefeUnT  !e  archduke  Ferdinand,  heir  to 
Ferdinand.  a,  e  two  kingdoms  in  right  of  his  wife,  had  a 

3^  rWh,°  ha!ing  Put  himfeJf  l,nder  the 
p,  otedion  0.  the  Ottoman  Porte,  procured  it 
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an  opportunity  of  making  further  conquefls. 

This  power  became  every  day  more  formidable 
by  its  own  ftrength,  as  well  as  by  the  divifions 
among  ohriftians.  Soliman  laid  fiege  to  Vien¬ 
na  in  1529 ;  but  the  winter  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
tire,  after  the  lofs  of  about  fixty  thoufand  men. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  progrefs  of  the  fedts,  Progrefs  of 
who  were  enemies  to  the  Romifh  church,  kept  ^hV^ere 
the  emperour  in  fufpenfe.  Though  religion  did 
not  feem  to  have  much  influence  on  his  con-  of  Rome, 
dudt,  which  was  always  directed  by  ambition 
and  felf  intereft,  he  fhewed  himfelf  a  defender 
of  the  catholick  faith  ;  and  it  is  conjedtured, 
that  he  hoped  by  this  means  to  make  himfelf 
abfolute  matter  of  Germany.  Let  us  take  a 
fhort  view  of  the  principal  tranfadtions  refpedt- 
ing  the  Reformation,  the  progrefs  of  which  it 
is  of  importance  to  trace,  becaufe  it  has  produc¬ 
ed  one  of  the  greateft  revolutions  in  Europe. 

If  the  dodtrine  of  the  church  unhappily  became 
the  fport  of  the  politicks  of  princes,  as  of  the 
paflions  or  prejudices  of  fo  many  private  per- 
fons,  let  us  not  lofe  fight  of  the  original  caule 
of  this  misfoitune  ;  let  us  deplore  the  abufes 
which  have  obfcured  the  truth  itfelf,  and  learn 
how  effentiai  it  is  to  fupport  religion  by  the 
pradtice  of  virtue  and  wifdom. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Affairs  of  Lutheranism  from  the  Time  of  the 

Diet  of  Worms. — The  Turks  defeated  by 
Charles  V. 


Diet  of 
Worms,  be 
fore  which 
Luther  ap¬ 
pears. 


In  what 
manner  he 
efcaped  the 
catholicks. 


IN  1521,  the  diet  of  Worms,  after  eftablifli- 
lng  a  council  of  regency  during  the  empe- 
rour  s  abfence,  fummoned  before  them  Luther, 
who  had  been  already  excommunicated  by 
Leo  X.  Having  received  a  fafe  condud,  he 
appeared  without  hefitation,  and  loudly  refufed 
to  retract  till  his  errours  were  demonftrated  to 
him.  Had  the  counfel  of  fome  ecclefiafticks 
prevailed,  this  innovator  would  have  under¬ 
gone  the  fame  fate  as  John  Hufs  ;  but,  though 
he  was  buffered  to  depart,  a  fevere  fentence  was 
published  a  few  days  after,  ordering  him  to  be 
feized  as  boon  as  his  babe  condud  expired. 
This  blow  was  prevented  by  the  eledor  of 
Saxony,  who  ordered  him  to  be  feized  in  a 
boreft,  and  ihut  up  in  a  caftle,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  nine  months,  without  its  being  known 
where  he  was.  In  this  retirement,  he  began  a 
tranflation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  with  which 
few  works  have  been  of  equal  utility  to  the 
fedaries,  as  by  giving  the  bacred  text  a  benbe 
favourable  to  their  own  byftem,  they  from 
thence  drew  arguments,  which  the  people  of 

that  age  had  not  knowledge  enough  bolidly  to 
refute. 

As 
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As  the  fentence  of  Worms  was  not  executed,  Adrian  vi. 
and  Lutheranifm  daily  made  greater  progrefs,  Prieto 
Adrian  VI.  a  man  of  rigid  morals,  and  index-  j,  im,  and 
ible  in  his  theological  principles,  addreffed  a  extraordi- 
brief  to  the  diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1524,  by  njjTjc- 
which  he  recommended  the  greateft  extremities  ments. 
asainft  Luther.  What  is  very  remarkable,  this 
pope  at  the  fame  time  acknowledged,  that 
the  evil  originated  from  the  corruption  of  the 
Romifh  court,  promifed  to  remedy  the  abufes, 
and  even  confulted  the  diet  on  the  mod  proper 
means  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy  ;  but  the 
zeal  of  the  Germans  did  not,  on  this  occahon, 
correfpond  with  Adrian's  views.  They  repre-  Remarka-, 
fented,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  take  violent  Weac™-he 
meafures  againft  Luther,  confidering  the  num-  diet  of  Nu> 
ber  of  his  followers,  and  propofed  a  general  remberg* 
council,  as  the  molt  efficacious  and  neceflary 
remedy  ;  at  the  fame  time  fending  a  lid  of  a 
hundred  grievances  againd  the  court  of  Rome, 
containing  ail  the  enormities  with  which  fhe 
had  been  fo  often  reproached  ;  her  exaftions, 
ufurpations,  injudice,  and  fcandals  of  every 
fpecies ;  concluding,  that  if  thefe  were  not 
fpeedily  redreffed  by  the  Holy  See,  they  would 
ufe  their  own  authority  to  free  themfelves  from 
fuch  intolerable  burdens.  The  acknowledg¬ 
ments  of  the  pope,  and  the  hundred  grievances 
of  the  diet,  were  matter  of  triumph  to  Luther¬ 
anifm  s  and  had  Charles  V.  declared  in  its  fa¬ 
vour,  all  Germany  would  probably  foon  have 
changed  its  religion. 

Luther’s  marriage  with  Catharine  Bore,  a  Luther 
nun,  whom  he  had  taken  out  of  a  cloider,  Catharine 

excited  Bore* 
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excited  new  clamours  againft  him,  and  appear¬ 
ed  indecent  even  to  his  friends,  though  con¬ 
formable  to  the  principles  of  his  fe&f  This 
example  was  imitated  by  great  numbers,  which 
gave  occafion  to  the  jeft  of  Erafmus —People 
are  wrong  m  faying,  that  Lutheranifm  has  fome - 

‘ otng  traPcal m  it :  .For  my  fart ,  I  think  it  has 
more  oj  the  comick,for  it  always  ends  in  a  mar¬ 
riage.  Luther,  though  fenfible  to  reproaches 
yet  was  unfhaken  in  his  defigns,  and  con- 
unued  to  write,  preach,  increafe  the  number  of 
his  followers,  and  repel  the  fhafts  of  his  adver¬ 
saries,  his  cot>rage  being  whetted  by  the  dif- 
tinguifhed  part  he  played  in  the  world. 

The  war  between  the  emperour  and  Clem- 
II- needfully  favoured  the  Reformation. 
AH  that  Charles  required  of  the  diet  of  Spire 
in  1526,  was  to  wait  patiently  for  the  meet- 
mg  of  a  general  council,  without  giving  en¬ 
couragement  to  novelties.  Yet  the  diet°  faw 
the  Lutheran  priefts  of  the  eledtor  of  Saxony 
and  the  landgrave  of  Hefle  CafTel  publickly 
preach  their  doctrine,  and  adminifter  the  facra- 
ments  according  to  their  rites.  The  Lutherans 
were  ftill  more  emboldened  by  an  angry  mani- 
fefto,  which  the  emperour  published  againft  the 
pope.  More  than  a  third  part  of  Germany  had 
already  fhaken  off  the  Romifh  yoke,  and  the 
catholicks,  influenced  by  example  and  argu¬ 
ment,  loft  much  of  that  profound  veneration  for 
the  Holy  See,  which  -was  fo  well  calculated  to 
maintain  its  doctrines  in  the  rnidft  of  the  great- 
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Even  after  the  emperour  had  come  to  an  ac-  Diet  of 
commodation  with  the  pope,  all  that  he  thought  which  gave 
he  could  demand,  at  the  fecond  diet  of  Spire,  in 
1529,  was  a  prohibition  of  making  any  more  Pnttjimii. 
innovations  till  the  meeting  of  a  general  coun¬ 
cil,  elpecially  with  regard  to  the  mafs,  which 
was  already  abolifhed  in  feveral  dates.  How¬ 
ever  moderate  the  decree  of  the  diet,  in  that 
matter,  might  have  appeared,  a  proteft  was  en¬ 
tered  by  the  eledbor  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave 
of  Heffe,  with  l'ome  other  princes,  and  fourteen 
imperial  or  free  cities.  Hence  is  derived  the 
name  of  Proteftants,  which  became  common  to 
all  of  the  new  religion. 

The  following  year,  Charles  V.  afllfted  in  Confeffion 
perfon  at  the  diet  of  Augfburg,  where  the  prot-  burg, 
eftants  prefented  their  confeffion  of  faith,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  Melan&hon,  the  moll:  mod¬ 
erate  of  Luther's  difciples.  It  underwent  an 
examination,  and  the  theologians  difputed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  cuftom,  without  any  other  advan¬ 
tage,  than  making  each  party  more  obftinate 
in  their  own  opinion.  By  a  fevere  decree  severe  de- 
feveral  articles-  of  the  Lutheran  doftrine  were  Tee  a?ainft 

ii  r  .  the  retorm- 

condemned,  thofe  who  taught  them  forbidden  ed, 
to  be  tolerated,  and  an  exaft  obfervation  of 
the  ancient  ceremonies  enjoined  ;  with  a  prom- 
ife  of  foliciting  the  pope  to  call  a  general  coun¬ 
cil  in  fix  months,  where  the  difputes  fhould  be 
determined.  But  what  appearance  was  there 
that  the  two  parties  would  ever  fubmit  to  the 
judgment  of  that  council  ? 

The  proteftants  being  now  no  longer  in  League- of 
doubt  that  their  ruin  was  deftgned,  a  (Tern  bled  Sma* 

at 
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at  Smalkald,  and  formed  a  league  for  their  own 
defence  ;  to  which  Francis  I.  foon  after  private¬ 
ly  acceded.  Henry  VIII.  too  much  employed 
with  the  affair  of  his  divorce,  gave  only  vamie 
hopes.  Charles  had  a  fhort  time  before  caufed 
fns  brother  Ferdinand  to  be  elected  king  of  the 
Romans ;  under  pretence  that,  in  his  abfence 
the  empire  flood  in  need  of  a  powerful  chief 
to  make  head  againft  the  Turks.  The  houfe 

of  Auftna  evidently  threatened  the  liberty  of 
kjermany.  J 

But  the  circumftances  did  not  permit  the  em- 
perour  to  reduce  a  party  formidable  in  itfelf,  and 
animated  by  the  enthufiafm  of  a  religious  zeal. 
He  faw  Soliman  ready  to  pour  into  Hungary 
with  all  his  forces,  in  order  to  revenge  the^af- 
front  which  his  arms  had  met  with,  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  before  Vienna ;  and  perceived  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  oppofing  to  him  the  body  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Being  apprehenfive  left  the  Lutherans, 
if  provoked,  ftiould  forget  the  general  intereft 
of  Chriftendom,  policy  pulled  off  the  mafk  of 
zeal  j  and,  by  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  prot- 
eftants  at  Nuremberg,  which  was  ratified  at 
Ratifbon  in  1531,  Charles  granted  them  liberty 
of  confcience,  till  a  council  fhould  be  held  ;  at 
the  fame  time  annulling  all  the  fentences  paffed 
againft  them  by  the  imperial  chamber ;  upon 
which  they  engaged  to  give  him  powerful  aflift-  • 
ance  againft  the  Turks. 

In  facft,  the  imperial  army  was  the  ftrongeft 
tnat  had  ever  been  feen,  and  the  emperour,  who 
had  not  yet  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
(a  thing  furprizing  in  an  age  of  heroifm)  on 

this 
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this  occafion  took  the  command.  He  had  the 
glory  of  difconcerting  the  projects  of  a  formi¬ 
dable  enemy,  whofe  forces  are  faid  to  have 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thoufand  men. 

Soliman  retired  without  any  memorable  action 
happening  in  the  courfe  of  the  campaign. 

Such  was  the  fruit  of  a  concord  unhappily  too 
eafy  to  be  broken,  which  ought  to  have  been 
(lengthened  from  regard  to  the  publick  weal, 
but  which  was  foon  to  be  deftroyed  by  other 
motives. 

This  expedition  was  followed  by  another  Barbaroffa, 
more  glorious.  The  celebrated  Barbaroffa,  Tunis.*0* 
from  being  at  firfi:  only  a  common  corfair,  had 
feized  Algiers,  and,  in  order  to  preferve  it,  put 
himfelf  under  the  protection  of  Soliman,  whole 
admiral  he  became  ;  after  which  he  by  treache¬ 
ry  and  violence  dethroned  Muley  Haffen,  king 
of  Tunis.  The  latter  finding  no  fuccour  in 
Africa,  implored  that  of  Charles  V.  who  eagerly 
feized  the  opportunity  of  fignalizing  himfelf,  in 
hopes  of  putting  an  end  to  the  terrour  with 
which  Barbaroffa  filled  Spain  and  Italy.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  emperour  went  on  board  of  a  fleet, 
confifting  of  near  five  hundred  fail,  with  an  ar¬ 
my  of  about  thirty  thoufand  men,  ftormed  Go- 
letta,  a  ftrong  town  on  the  fea  coaft,  defended 
by  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  on  his 
way  to  Tunis  met  Barbaroffa,  advancing  at  the 
head  of  fifty  thoufand  men,  and  defeated  him  Dt^‘d  by 
in  a  pitched  battle.  During  the  aftion,  ten  Charles  V . 
thoufand  chriflian  flaves,  who  were  confined  in 
the  caftle,  broke  their  fetters,  and  feized  that 
fortrefs.  The  inhabitants  of  Tunis  being  in 

no 
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no  condition  to  defend  themfelves,  fent  their 
keyS  to  the  vidor  ;  when,  without  waiting  for 
the  oioers  of  Charles,  who  was  deliberating-  in 
what  manner  he  fhould  treat  the  vanquifhed 

Tunis'!8  °f  'he  en,raSed  f°ldi«7  rufhed  to  the  pillage,  fpread 
ovei  the  whole  town,  committed  the  moll  hor¬ 
rible  afts  of  violence,  and  maffacred  more  than 
thirty  thoufand  perfons. 

Mu^/hS  Mu  ley  HafTen  was  reftored,  on  condition  of 
ten.  acknowledging  himfelf  a  vafial  of  the  court  of 
i>pain,  giving  up  all  the  fortified  harbours,  and 
paying  twelve  thoufand  crowns  annually  for 
maintaining  a  garrifon  in  Goletta,  &c.  Barba- 
roffa  had  retired  to  Bone  (the  ancient  Hippo') 
where  it  is  faid  that  Doria  could  have  forced 
him,  but  would  not,  that  he  might  make  his 

w n ru T/'rf3  /dvvays  necelTary  to  the  emperour. 
We  lh.aH  find  this  haughty  Muffulman  take  ad- 

vantage  of  the  diforders  that  prevailed  among 
th<LcJ?r'dlans>  and  again  make  them  tremble. 

VVhile  the  emperour,  intoxicated  with  his 
good  fortune,  was  pompoufiy  triumphing  and 
diiplaying  his  grandeur  in  Italy,  the  kino-  Qf 
Prance  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  fentiments  of 
hatred,  revenge,  and  ambition,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  produced  fo  many  deftru&ive  events. 
From  the  humiliating  treaty  of  Cambray,  he 
nied itated  new  projefts  of  war,  and  ufed  every 
effort  to  ftir  up  all  the  powers  of  Europe  ;  but 
his  meafures  did  not  fucceed.  Clement  VII. 
whom  he  had  gained  by  a  marriage  between 
the  duke  of  Orleans  (afterwards  Henry  II.) 
and  Catharine  Medici,  the  pope’s  niece,  died 
before  he  fulfilled  his  promifes.  Henry  VIII. 
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embarrafied  with  the  confequences  of  his  di¬ 
vorce,  would  not  engage  in  a  hazardous  enter- 
prize  ;  and  the  league  ot  Smalkald,  irritated  by 
the  king’s  condu6t  to  the  French  proteftants, 
refufed  him  the  leaf!;  afilftance. 

This  prince  had,  a  little  before,  adted  with  a  Zeal  which- 
violence  calculated  ro  ftir  up  the  profeffors  of 


the  eucharift,  he  ordered  a  folemn  proceffion,  in  hadftewn 
order  to  wipe  out  the  fcandal,  and  aflifted  at  it  Himfeif 
himfelf  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  his  children  lavcUia 
carrying  the  canopy  ;  after  which  he  pronounc¬ 
ed  a  vehement  fpeech  before  the  bifliop  of 
Paris,  in  which  he  faid,  that  if  one  of  his  limbs 
was  infebfed  with  herefy,  he  would  cut  it  off,  and 
would  facrifice  his  own  Jon,  if  he  found  him  gutl- 
-  ty  of  that  crime .  To  conclude  the  fcene,  fix 
Lutherans  were  burnt  alive  in  the  molt  cruel 
manner,  being  alternately  let  down  and  drawn 
up  from  the  flames  by  help  of  a  machine,  until 
they  expired. 

Yet  Francis  had  invited  Melanfthon  to  come  He  endeav- 
and  give  him  advice  on  the  method  of  reconcil-  onciie°theC- 


the  new  opinions  were  relilhed  and  favoured 
by  his  After,  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre  ;  but 
the  ferment  in  men's  minds  was  undoubtedly 
fo  great,  that  he  thought  it  impoflible  to  be 
allayed,  except  by  thole  appearances  of  zeal* 
the  effe&s  of  which  he  did  not  fufficiently 
forefee. 


y ~ 
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*«««' ..  T,t10ugh  deprived  of  the  affiftance  of  his  af- 
wte  MU  ^  attempted  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of 

5  uM  L  | under  pretence  of  an  infult  offer¬ 
ed  him  by  Sfbrza,  in  the  perfon  of  one  of  his 

ChaHesrdukfofbec;gan  wkhu  feizinS  the  tes  of 
i  1  J  j  j  Savoy,  whom  he  had  reafon  to 

be  offended  with  and  to  diftruft  ,  of  which  dr- 
cumftance  Geneva  took  advantage,  to  make  it- 
felf  entirely  independent.  In  ?he  mean  time 
Francilco  Sforza  dying  without  children  the 
emperour  feized  the  Milanefe  ;  but  the  W 
pretending  that  his  rights  to  that  dutchy  had 
now  reverted  to  him,  a  negotiation  was  fet  on 
foot,  which  Charles  V.  artfully  fpun  out  to  a 

great  length  promifing  the  inveftiture  fome- 
t.mes  to  his  fecond,  fometimes  to  his  younaeft 
°n  {  ^us  amufed  his  rival,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  fo  impetuous,  while  he  took  meafures  to 
cruff  him  by  the  weight  of  his  arms.  At  laft 

vedi  v»aTVa  a  ?°me>-  hePoured  forth  an  in- 
vechve.  againft  him,  in  full  confiftory,  with 

equa.  indecency  animofity,  and  bitternefs. 

Yet,  even  after  this  infult,  Francis  continued  to 

.ipfntetod  ft°rrn  W2S  rrad-V  t0  brMk 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Invasion  of  France  by  Charles  V. - Al¬ 
liance  0/ Francis  I.  with  the  Turks. - 

Truce  of  Nice. - —Revolt  of  the  Inhab¬ 

itants  of  Ghent. 

IF  misfortune  had  rendered  the  king  of  France  i536. 
too  cautious,  profperity  had  infpired  Charles 

m  th  e  con- 
queft  of 
3.S  France. 

well  founded.  He  therefore  thought  himfelf 
fufficiently  powerful  to  make  an  ealy  conquefl 
of  France,  and  fame  ftrange  high  founding 
prophecies  were  every  where  fpread,  which  per¬ 
haps  his  vanity  prompted  him  to  believe,  or 
which  he  was  pleafed  with  feeing  fwallowed  by 
the  credulity  of  the  vulgar.  Contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  heft  generals,  he  marched  into 
Piedmont  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fifty  thou- 
fand  men,  taking  advantage  of  the  treachery  of 
the  Marquis  de  Saluzzo,  who,  though  loaded 
with  favours  by  Francis,  was  ungrateful  enough 
to  give  his  enemy  a  paffage  into  his  kingdom  ; 
and  Provence  was  immediately  overfpread  by 
the  imperialifts. 

Happily  de  Montmorency,  marefchal,  and  Provence 
afterwards  conflable  of  France,  had  concert- 
ed  with  the  king  the  proper  meafures  for 
defending  the  country,  without  running  any 
rifk.  Sacrificing  the  interefts  of  individuals  to 

U  a  the 
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Invafion 

Picardy 

equally 

fruitiefs. 


the  general  good,  he  had  ravaged  the  whole 

L^n^yVaSandoned  alJ  the  towns  except  Arles 
and  Marfeilles,  into  which  he  had  thrown  ftrono* 

garrifons,  and  intrenched  himfelf  near  Avio- 
non,  in  a  camp  which  the  enemy  was  not  able 
to  force.  The  vivacity  of  the  French  made 
them  murmur  at  a  conduct  fo  oppofite  to  the 
national  genius;  but  Charles  Y.  felt  by  expe- 
nence  the  prudence  of  thefe  meafures.  His 
troops  boon  mouldered  away  by  want  and  dif- 
eafe  ■  he  could  neither  lay  fiege  to  Arles  nor 
Marfeilles,  attack  Montmorency,  nor  bring  him 
to  a  batt.e  ;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  make 
'  *  precipitate  retreat;  and,  to  complete  his  mis- 
ortunes,  part  of  his  troops  was  maffacred  by  the 
of  riovenfal  peafants.  An  invafion  made  by  the 
rlemings  into  Picardy  was  equally  inglorious  • 
and  they  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Pe- 
ronne.  Never  was  there  given  a  more  manifeft 
proof  of  the  refources  which  France  can  com¬ 
mand  in  a  defenfive  war.  Why  then  lavjfh  in 
foreign  countries  the  blood  of  a  nation,  the  fub- 
jedts  and  fovereigns  of  which  may  find  happi- 
nefs  at  home  ? 


The  empe-  Thefe  two  illuftrious  rivals  had,  from  the  firft 

TonLT'.  rife  of  their  quarrels,  frequently  been  hurried 
fore  the  into  bravadoes  and  reproachful  language  dif- 

graceful  of  their  majefty  ;  and  the  hatred  of 
Fiancis  was,  on  this  occafion,  again  fignalized  in 
an  indecent  manner.  He  affembled  the  parlia- 
ment,  in  order  to  pafs  a  fentence  againft  the  em* 
perour;  when  it  was  alleged  that  Charles  of  Juf- 
tria,  having  broken  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  which 
confequently  no  longer  fubfifted, ought  to  be  reck¬ 
oned 
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one d  a  vaffal  of  the  king  for  the  counties  of  Ar¬ 
tois  and  Flanders,  was  guilty  of  felony,  and 
ought  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  court  of 
peers,  to  which  he  was  accordingly  fumrnoncd  > 
and  on  the  expiration  of  the  legal  term,  the  two 
fiefs  were  confifcated  by  an  arret. 

Before  this  vain  infult,  fufpicions  of  the  moft 
injurious  nature  had  been  railed  againft  him,  ed  againft 
with  regard  to  the  dauphin  s  death.  Mfintecu-  count  of 
culi,  an  Italian  gentleman,  the  young  princess 
cup  bearer,  being  put  to  the  torture,  acknowl-  death, 
edged  himfelf  guilty  of  the  poifoning,  and  ac- 
cufed  two  generals  in  the  fervice  of  the  empe- 
rour,  who  was  likewife  charged  indirectly  with 
being  an  accomplice  in  the  crime.  But  a  con- 
feffion,  extorted  by  the  rack,  is  too  liable  to  fui- 
picion.  The  dauphin's  death  was  probably 
natural;  befides,  Charles  had  no  intereft  in 
committing  fo  atrocious  a  crime,  as  there  yet 
furvived  two  fons  of  Francis.  Catharine  Medi¬ 
ci,  wife  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  an  amoitious 
and  unprincipled  woman,  feemed  a  more  proper 
objeCt  of  fufpicion,  becaufe  fhe  became  dau- 
phinefs.  Charles  infinuated  this  ;  and  his  con^ 
jeCture  appeared  not  altogether  groundlefs,  con- 
fidering  the  character  of  that  princefs,  .with 
which  the  reader  will  be  acquainted  in  the  fe- 
quel. 

In  order  to  fupport  a  war  againft  an  enemy,  Alliance  of 
who  was  always  to  be  dreaded,  the  king  of  J'Jtahnct|1seL 
France  made  an  alliance  with  Soliman,  and  by  Turks, 
that  ftep  expoled  himfelf  to  new  inveftives. 

Such  treaties  were  ftill  looked  upon  as  difhon- 
ourabie  to  the  chriftian  name.  Nations  were 

not 
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?fperflfting  witil  inveterate  malice 
tteaipt  the  ruin  of  each  other  $  yet  they 

were  alhamed  of  uniting  with  the  Turks  even 
when  they  flood  in  need  of  aid  !  What  infuper- 
a  e  barriers  are  railed  between  man  and  man 
by  religious  hatred  !  The  Turks  were  to  attack 
Hungary  and  th.e  kingdom  of  Naples,  while  a 
.  tench  army  invaded  the  Milanefe.  Barbaroffa 
anded  near  Tarento,  and  filled  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  with  terrour  ;  >but  the  French  did  no?Z. 
peai,  becaufe  the  king  could  not  take  his  mea 
ures  with  lufficient  quicknefs.  This  obftruc! 
non  made  a  project  mifcarry,  which  undoubted 
ly  would  have  changed  the  face  of  affairs  ;  and 

"  C1|C  apPi  ()ach  °l  a  fleet  commanded  by  Do- 
-  the  1  urk  prudently  withdrew.  7 

l  aid  III.  (Farnefe)  a  pontiff  of  advanced 
age,  being  dehrous  of  giving  peace  to  Europe 
nd  at  the  fame  time  of  procuring  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  his  own  family,  at  laft  propofed  an 
interview  at  Nice  between  the  two'moVarch^ 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  At  that  place  they 
concluded  a  truce  for  ten  years,  by  the 'media! 
non  of  the  pope,  who  carried  their  propofais 
and  anlwers  between  them,  as  they  would  nei- 
tner  fee  nor  fpeak  to  each  other.  It  was  agreed 
that  things  fliould  remain  in  the  fituation  they 
tnen  were,  til!  the  conclufion  of  a  peace..  After 
tms,  the  two  rivals  faw  one  another  at  Aimief- 
moi  tes,  with  all  the  marks  of  perfetf:  cordiality. 

,  e‘e  PerPetual  contrafts  of  behaviour  can  only 
oe  accounted  for  by  the  manners  of  chivalry, 
though  at  bottom  the  ancient  franknefs  fubfilt- 
fq  almoit  only  in  appearance. 

The 
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The  pope  fucceeded  in  his  purpofe,  by  ob-  Marriage 
taining  for  his  nephew,  Octavio  barocfe,  the  i-'aiuefc, 
hand  of  Margaret  of  Audria,  the  emperour’s 
natural  daughter,  and  widow  of  Alexander  Med¬ 
ici.  Lorenzo  Medici,  the  coufm  and  intimate  Ajraffma- 
fnend  of  Alexander,  had  aflafiinated  him  by  the  Alexander 
blacked  treachery ;  but  that  murderer  could  Meaicl- 
not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  crime  \  the  emperout 
putting  Cofmo  11.  fon  of  Alexander,  in  pofTef- 
fion  of  Florence. 

A  ftriking  proof  of  the  inconveniences  which  1539. 

O  Jl  «  a  •  f  K  p  jp|  ^  g 

war  brings  even  on  the  greateit  potentates  is,  cannot  ob- 
that  the  refources  of  Charles  V.  were  exhauded  j 
that  he  owed  confiderable  arrears  to  his  troops  ;  cones. 
and  that  they  mutined  every  where,  from  his 
inability  to  pay  them..  He  therefore  affembled 
at  Toledo  the  ccrtes ,  or  dates  general  of  Caf- 
tile,  laid  before  them  his  wants,  and  demanded 
fubfidies.  The  Spaniards  had  frequently  mur¬ 
mured  at  the  impofition  of  new  taxes,  for  a  war 
in  which  they  were  not  intereded.  The  r.obil-  He  excludes 
ity,  though  exempt  from  taxes  by  their  privi-  and  nobii“ 
leges,  were  tranfported  with  rage,  made  loud 
complaints,  and  refufed  to  grant  any  lupply  ; 
upon  which  Charles  diffolved  the  cortes  with 
indignation,  declaring  the  nobles  and  prelates 
for  ever  excluded  from  a  feat  in  them,  becaufe 
men  who  paid  no  taxes  had  no  right  to  a  voice 
in  the  national  affemblies. 

We  may  judge  of  the  power  and  haughtinefs 
of  the  Spanifh  grandees  by  a  lingular  circum-  dependence 
dance,  of  which  the  town  of  Toledo  was  at  fit]‘^np.3n' 
that  time  witnefs.  The  emperour  was  coming  dees* 
from  a  tournament,  attended  by  his  court, 

when 
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when  one  of  the  officers,  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to 
make  way  before  him,  having  ftruck  the  duke 
Infantado  s  horie  with  his  rod,  the  duke  im¬ 
mediately  drew  his  fword  and  wounded  the  of- 

*  ficer  5  uPon  which  Charles  ordered  the  arand 
prove*  to  arreft  the  nobleman  on  the  foot 
bm  the  callable  of  Cattle  came  op,  obLd 
the  provoft  to  retire,  claimed  his  own  ri^ht  to 
judge  a  grandee  and  took  the  duke  to  hi!  own 
oufe,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  all  the 
nobility  who  applauded  his  fpirit .  onl/a  iinale 
cardinal  remaining  with  the  king.  Charles  was 
prudent  enough  to  diflcmble,  fo°r  feverity  could 
°r  ^ ^ pC  lnCreahed  the  evil,  and  fown  the  feeds 
an  offfi  T'  IleXt  dC  ’  he  fenc  to  Infantado 

he  hcula  prefcr.be  j  but  the  duke,  fatisfied  with 
-  at  reparation,  far  from  making  any  further 
eman  ,  gave  the  man  a  confiderable  prefent 
and  the  grandees  returned  to  court. 

£7i°„hat  diftT,rbaPnc0ePlonf,Ghent  8  m0re  vio]ent 

tams  of  a/ltUr ,  nee,  °n  account  of  a  tax  which  thev 
wr„e"d’tonot  r  °Ught  a"  infringement  of  their  privileges, 
advantage  »ei ng  condemned  by  the  council  of  Malines 
Si  i.ran'  *7  °/ered  Francis  I.  to  acknowledge  him  for 

C°  PUC  ,their  city  into  his  hsnds> 

an  Arto  s  tT  the  cpnqueft  of  Flanders 
and  Artois.  The  fituation,  trade,  and  opu- 

madeifaihat  Cmainiy  would  have 

made  it  an  acquifmon  -as  valuable  as  it  feemed 

fa  y J  .  ^  mpnarch  s  whole  views  were  cen- 
tered  in  Milan,  of  which  he  always  hoped  for 

fhe  inveftiture,  and,  not  content  with  rejecting 

the 
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the  flattering  offer  of  the  people  of  Ghent, 
difcovered  the  whole  negotiation  to  the  empe- 

r°  Charles,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  °bf: 
his  character,  alked  permiffion  to  pafs  through  fagejw 
his  kingdom,  on  his  way  to  fubduc  the  tebels  ; 
engaging  to  grant  him  the  inveftiture  of  Milan, 
lo  eagerly  deflred,  and  fo  often  promiled  m 
vain.  °  Such  a  ftep  had  the  appearance  of  fool- 
ifh  temerity,  and  was  unanimoufly  difapproved 
by  the  council  of  Spain;  but  it  was  juflilied  by 
the  event.  The  emperour’s  defigns  were  fa¬ 
voured  by  the  French  king  s  ideas  of  honour, 
which  bordered  on  the  romantick  ;  he  therefore 
obtained  his  whole  requeft.  He  croffed  the  do¬ 
minions  of  his  rival  with  a  train  of  a  hundred 
attendants,  being  every  where  received  with 
great  pomp;  ftaid  feven  days  at  Paris,  where  he 
was  loaded  with  marks  of  friendlhip  and  confi¬ 
dence  ;  and  fet  out  without  even  leaving  any 
authentick  teftimony  of  his  promifes.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Ghent,  ftruck  with  confternation,  He,5r^'uces 
opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  he  entered  that,  and  punilh- 
his  native  city,  on  his  birth  day,  according  to  his  es  ent* 
own  expreffion — as  their  Jovereign  and  their 
judge ,  with  the  fceptre  and  the  j word .  Twen¬ 
ty  fix  of  the  principal  citizens  were  put  to  death, 
a  greater  number  banifhed,  the  town  deprived  of 
its  privileges,  and  fined  in  a  large  fum  for  the 
buiiding  of  a  citadel,  to' keep  it  under  the  yoke. 

Francis  was  foon  taught  by  the  event  what  J^^eaks 
his  own  forefight  ought  to  have  didlated  to  him.  with  the 
Charles  V.  eluded,  and  even  denied  his  prom-  klDg* 
ifes  j  and  bellowed  the  Milanefe  on  his  foil 

Philip, 
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Philip  H;  The  duplicity  of  the  one  is  left 
iurpnfing  than  the  credulity  of  the  other.  Thus 
were  fown  the  feeds  of  a  new  war  j  and  the  peo- 
p le  were  again  deftmed  to  fall  victims  to  the 
paflions  of  their  fovereigns. 


chap.  V. 

Cenhral  Council  affcmhled  by  Pope  Paul 

111.  Continuance  of  Disturbances  and 

Wars.— Treaty  °f  Crepi. — Tyranny  of 

Henry  VIII.  J 

Pa°uidm.°f  FRUITLESS  endeavours  were  Hill  ufed 
"Mth  regard  J.  or  finding  a  method  to  terminate  the  re- 
fair'  ofre'.  ll8IOUS,  quarrels,  which  are  more  obftinate  than 
Egion.  any  other.  1  he  projeft  of  a  general  council, 
w  icn  was  perpetually  renewed,  gave  unceafing 
difquiet  to  tne  court  of  Rome,  which  tempo¬ 
rized  according  to  its  ordinary  ftrain  of  policy  ■ 
and,  when  it  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  the 
cathohcks,  it  was  with  precautions  entirely  ir¬ 
reconcilable  to  the  views  of  the  protefcants,  who 
demanded  liberty  and  equality,  and  infilled  on 

fctnciL0r  f  ^ounci1  being  held  in  Germany.  Paul  III. 
had  convoked  one  at  Mantua,  and  afterwards 
at  \  icenza,  but  it  had  been  productive  of  no 
good  effect ;  and  a  fhew  of  reformation,  ordered 
by  the  pope,  was  equally  fruitlefs. — They  amufe 
Uoemfelves  with  curing  warts,  faid  Luther,  and 
neglett  or  fofter  ulcers. 


Inftead 
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Inftead  of  a  council,  the  proteftants  required  f  ruitlefs 
of  the  emperour  a  conference  of  divines,  to  dil-  at  Ratif* 
cufs  the  controverted  points.  This  conference,  DOU‘ 
notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  pope, 
was  held  at  the  diet  of  Ratifbon  in  I54*>  where 
Charles  himfelf  prefented  a  work,  entitled  Con¬ 
cordia,  written  with  a  moderation  difpleafing  to 
both  parties.  However,  feveral  articles  of 
fpeculative  theology  were  agreed  to  $  but,  as  to 
the  mode  of  worfhip,  the  jurifdidtion,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  regarded  pradtice,  the  interefls  were 
too  oppofite,  and  the  difputes  too  fierce,  to  ad¬ 
mit  any  conciliation. 

The  emperour  defpairing  to  fucceed  in  this  fe^scdon" 
fcheme,  prevailed  upon  the  diet  to  publifh  a  the  pope, 
recejs  (an  edidt)  bearing,  that  the  points  agreed  g^efbie’to 
upon  by  the  dodtors  fhould  be  inviolably  ob- the  proteiu 
ferved  ;  that  the  others  fhould  be  referred  to  aiUS’ 
the  decifion  of  a  general  council ;  or,  in  default 
of  a  council,  to  that  of  a  national  fynod  ;  or, 
in  cafe  no  fynod  was  aftembled,  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  diet,  which  fhould  meet  in  the  fpace 
of  eighteen  months ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
no  innovations  fhould  be  made.  This  edidt 
filled  the  pope  with  indignation,  and  he  con¬ 
demned  it,  becaufe  laymen  eredted  themfelves 
into  judges  of  an  ecclefiaftical  controverfy. 

The  proteftants  likewife  complained  of  the  fet¬ 
ters  it  put  upon  their  liberty.  But  Charles  ap- 
peafed  their  murmurs,  by  a  particular  declara¬ 
tion,  favourable  to  their  defires ;  for  motives 
of  policy  yet  obliged  him  to  keep  fair  with 
them. 

His 
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Ferdfnand  bi'othei*  Ferdinand  had  loft  part  of  the 

H~tof  r1  Hungary,  to  deprive  him  of  which 

'  John  Napoli  had  drawn  the  arms  of  Soliman 

anc^  become  a  tributary  to 
the  Forte.  Zapoli  dying,  and  leaving  a  fon 
in  the  cradle,  Ferdinand  prepared  to  feize  the 
inheritance  of  that  infant  ;  but  the  bifhop 
martmuzzi*,  who  was  joint  regent  with  the 
queen  mother,  implored  the  affiftance  of  the 
i  urk  ;  and  Ferdinand  in  vain  attempted  to 
prevent  the  fuccefs  of  the  negotiation,  though 
he  humbled  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  make  an  offer 
of  paying  the  tribute  required  by  the  Porte. 

I  i  uins  inarched  againft  him,  forced  his 
army  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Buda,  and  gained  a 
decifive  vidtory.  But  Soliman  kept  for  him- 
*  ielf  the  dominions  of  the  young  king,  and  fent 
him  with  his  mother  into  Tranfilvania.  The 
emperour  received  this  news  during  the  diet  of 
Ratifbon,  and  it  was  the  principal  motive  of  the 
complaifance  he  fhewed  to  the  proteftants. 

Expedition  #  Befides,  he  was  meditating  a  grand  expedi- 

aga^ft  Ai. tion  aSainft  Algiers,  where  he  hoped  to  tri- . ' 

giers.  umph  as  he  had  done  at  Tunis.  The  king- 
dom  of  Algiers  was  governed,  in  BarbaroflVs 
abfence,  by  Haffan  Aga,  a  native  of  Sardinia, 
a  renegado,.  eunuch,  and  great  captain,  who 
by  his  piracies  did  incredible  damage  to  Spain. 
Charles,  being  refolved  to  punifh  this  corfair, 
obftinately  bent  on  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
pofe,  fhutting  His  eyes  to  the  danger,  and  deaf 

to 


*  This  Martinuzzh  who  was  a  cardinal,  and  a  great 
ftatelman,  was  afterwards  adadinated  by  order  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand. 
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to  the  remonftrances  and  entreaties  of  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Doria,  embarked  in  autumn  with  his 
beft  troops,  and  appeared  before  Algiers  on 
the  twentieth  of  October  j  but  fcarce  had  he 
landed,  when  a  dreadful  ftorm  laid  the  country 
under  water,  while  the  army  had  neither  tents, 
jfhelter,  nor  any  fuccour.  They  patted  the 
night  in  the  mire,  great  part  of  the  fleet  was 
dallied  in  pieces,  and  the  Algerines  fell  upon 
the  troops,  whofe  flrength  was  entirely  exhauft- 
ed,  and  fcarce  able  to  lupport  the  weight  of 
their  armour.  The  only  means  to  fave  Charles 
from  deftru£tion  was  a  quick  retreat.  Luck¬ 
ily,  Doria,  having  weathered  the  ftorm,  waited 
for  him  at  Cape  Metafuz,  diftant  about  three 
days  march,  and  at  this  place  he  arrived  through 
a  thoufand  dangers,  which  even  followed  him 
in  his  pafiage  into  Spain.  This  unfortunate 
expedition  muft  have  taught  him  the  danger  of 
rejecting  prudent  counfels  ;  but,  if  it  humbled 
his  haughty  prefumption,  it  procured  him  the 
glory  of  displaying  his  courage,  conftancy* 
generofity,  and  compaffion  ;  virtues  lefs  dif- 
tinguifhable  in  the  courfe  of  his  profperities. 
Perhaps,  he  never  appeared  fo  great  as  in  mif- 
fortune. 

Francis  I.  roufed  to  revenge  by  the  perfidy 
of  his  rival,  was  eager  to  break  the  truce  agreed 
upon  at  Nice,  when  a  fubjedl*  of  complaint  was 
given  him  more  worthy  of  making  him  fly  to 
arms.  Two  ambafladours  whom  he  had  fent 
to  negotiate,  one  at  the  Porte,  the  other  at 
Venice,  were  affafllnated  on  the  road,  by  order 
oi  the  Marquis  de  Guafto,  governour  of  Milan  $ 

while 
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while  Charles  V.  was  preparing  for  his  exne- 
dition  againft  Algiers.  As  he  received  no  reoa- 
ranon  tor  this  injury,  he  attempted  to  intereft 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  in  his  revenue  •  but 
could  only  procure  the  alliance  of  Sweden 
Denmark  (which  is  the  firft  inftance  of  a  con- 
federacy  with  the  North)  and  Soliman,  wkh 

thettrtSTchaSs 

-  Tne  proteftants  of  Germany  refufed  to  join 

treated  the' rTf!  °f  the  feVeHty  with  whi<*  he 
ti eated  the  Lutherans,  in  order,  by  an  appear- 

ance  of  zeal,  to  ^efface,  in  fome  meafuref  the 
afteged  crime  of  concluding  an  alliance  with 
the  1  urk.  _  He  had  taken  too  little  care  to 
oothe  the  violent  temper  of  Henry  VIII.  whom 
he  had  even  irritated  by  eroding  the  marriage 
of  his  fon  Edward  with  Mary  queen  of  Scot¬ 
land,  who  was  yet  in  her  cradle  }  a  marriage 
projected  with  a  view  to  unite  the  two  kino-- 

j°rms;  .  The  emperour  took  advantage  of  the 
difpofitions  of  the  Englilh  monarch,  and,  for¬ 
getting  the  injury  done  to  Catharine  of  Arra- 
gon  (Ihe  was  now  dead)  concluded  a  league 
ouenfive  and  defenfive  againft  France.  He 
alleged  religious  pretexts  againft  the  ally  of 
ooliman,  while  he  himfelf  made  no  fcruple  to 
enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the  greateft  enemy 
of  the  Romifli  church. 

As  loon  as  war  was  declared,  Francis  fet 
u/e  armies  on  foot.  T  his  is  a  proof  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  he  reaped  from  the  conftitution  of  his 
monarchy,  where  the  fubfidies  were  larger,  as 
well  as  more  quickly  levied,  and  the  troops 

more 
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more  eafily  railed  ;  the  royal  authority  being 
not  confined  within  fo  narrow  bounds.  The  The  firft 
firft  campaign  did  not  correfpond  with  thefe  unTuccefs- 
immenfe  preparations.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  tui* 
who  met  with  uninterrupted  fuccefs  in  the  Low 
Countries,  imprudently  abandoned  his  con- 
quefts  to  march  into  Roufillon,  where  his 
brother  the  dauphin  was  befieging  Perpignan. 

He  flattered  himfelf,  that  he  fhould  fhare  the 
honour  of  a  victory,  and  he  only  partook  in  the 
difgrace  of  raifing  the  fiege. 

The  following  year,  Francis  made  himfelf  siege  of 
mafter  of  Landreci,  which  Charles  in  vain  at-  ^yictheairec! 
tempted  to  retake  ;  but  the  count  d’Enguien  an<* 
and  Barbarofla  mifcarried  at  the  fiege  of  Nice. 

Europe  was  ftrangely  fcandalized  at  feeing  the 
French  and  Turks  united  in  this  expedition ; 
but  fuccefs  would  have  filenced  the  clamours. 

Soliman  fucceeded  better  in  Hungary,  where 
he  took  feveral  more  towns. 

The  more  Charles  V.  was  embarraflfed  by  the  1544. 
war,  the  more  did  the  league  of  Smalkald  in-  ®h“ldGnee^f 
creafe  in  ftrength  and  courage.  Its  members  proteftants. 
had  a  little  before  entered  a  folemn  proteft 
again  ft  the  imperial  chamber,  and  required 
the  diftolution  of  a  court,  againft  which  they 
had  reafons  of  complaint,  at  the  fame  time  re- 
fufing  to  contribute  towards  the  defence  of 
Hungary.  It  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
emperour  to  prevent  a  total  rupture  with  the 
proteftants,  and  above  ail  to  engage  them  to 
ferve  againft  France.  By  a  dexterous  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  conjunctures,  he  obtained 
from  them  what  he  wifhed.  The  diet  of  Spire, 

at 
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at  which  he  prefided,  fufpended  all  the  decrees 
contrary  to  liberty  of  confcience,  and  granted 
to  the  protellants  the  publick  exercife  of  their 
religion,  till  the  meeting  of  a  general  or  na¬ 
tional  council,  which  was  declared  to  be  nec- 
eilary  ;  upon  which  the  proteftants,  with  the 
other  members  of  the  empire,  declared  th'em- 

felves  enemies  of  a  king1 who  was  in  alliance 
with  the  I  urks. 

France,  though  expofed  to  formidable  in¬ 
vasions,  ragain  enjoyed  the^pleafure  of  a  vic¬ 
tory.  1  he  count  d’Enguien,  who  befieged 
Carignana  in  Piedmonr,  had  orders  not  to  ven¬ 
ture  a  battie  ;  but  Guafto  advancing  to  attack 
him,  and  the  French  burning  with  defire  of 
coming  to  an  engagement,  Montluck,  a  Gafcon 
officer,  eminent  for  his  abilities  and  courage, 
was  dilpatched  to  the  king,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  per  million  ;  and  with  the  eloquence  of  mil¬ 
itary  enthufiafm,  bore  down  the  reafons  of  the 
council.  Enguien  gained  a  complete  victory 
at  Cerizoula,  where  the  imperialifts  left  above 
ten  thoufand  men  on  the  field,  and  the  French 
loft  only  about  two  hundred.  Unluckily,  the 
kingdom  was  in  danger,  and  the  king  recalling 
part  of  his  troops,  no  advantage  was  reaped 
from  this  great  vi£tory. 

brands  I.  was  threatened  with  almoft  inev¬ 
itable  deftruftion,  if  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII. 
had  executed  their  plan  in  concert.  It  was 
projected,  that  they  ffiould,  each  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom  without  forming  fieges*  and 
join  their  forces  near  Paris.  But  "the  defire  of 

taking 
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taking  places  broke  their  meafures.  ,  The  em- 
perour  loft  five  weeks  before  St.  Dizier,  which, 
though  unprovided  with  every  thing,  was  de¬ 
fended  with  wonderful  refolution  by  the  count  . 
cte  Sancerre,  and  they  were  even  obliged  to 
forge  a  permiffion  from  the  king  before  he 
could  be  induced  to  furrender.  Henry,  on  his 
fide,  laid  fiege  to  Boulogne  and  Montreuil. 

The  feafon  advanced  :  Champagne  had  been 
laid  wafte,  as  Provence  was  formerly,  that  the 
enemy  might  be  deftroyed  by  famine  ;  and 
though  Charles  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
Chateau  Thierri,  though  terrour  was  fpread  in 
the  capital,  he  already  dreaded  the  event  of 
the  expedition,  and  concluded  a  peace  at  Cre- 
pi,  near  Meaux,  without  the  confent  of  the 
king  of  England. 

This  treaty  bears,  that  the  emperour  fhould  Treaty  of 
either  give  his  eldeft  daughter  in  marriage  to  ^eeenbe* 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  Low  Countries,  Charles  and 
or  the  fecond  daughter  of  his  brother  Ferdi-  Franci9r 
nand,  with  the  inveftiture  of  the  Milanefe  ; 
that  he  fhould  renounce  his  pretenfions  to  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  Francis  I.  give  up  his  claims  to 
Naples,  Flanders,  and  Artois  ;  and  that  both 
fhould  unite  to  make  war  againft  the  Turks. 

By  a  fecret  article,  they  engaged  to  take  the 
moft  efficacious  meafures  for  the  meeting  of  a 
council,  and  the  extirpation  of  herefy  in  their 
refpeftive  dominions.  All  the  conquefts  made 
frnce  the  expiration  of  the  truce  of  Nice  were 
to  be  reftored,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  be 
reftored  to  his  domains,  except  Pignerol  and 
Montmelian,  as  foon  as  the  duke  of  Orleans 

Vol,  IV.  X  was 
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was  put  in  poffeffion  of  the  territory  deftincd 
for  nun. 

Me  a  lures  The  duke  oi  Oilcans  died  before  the  conlum- 

the^var°dif-  ™on  of  'he  marriage,  and  this  unforefeen 

by  chTdeath  ^  t0  Charles. 

of  the  Irancis  demanded  fome  recompenfe  :  but  his 
Pr°P°fals  were  rejefted,  though  he  could  then 
have  revived  his  ancient  pretentions-  j  and  bein« 
m  a  Oad  date  of  health,  as  well  as  weary  of  the 
war,  he  checked  his  juft  refentment 
Hentyvin.  Henry  VIII.  continued  hoftilities  without 
peace,  hav-  any  memorable  event,  till  the  year  IC46  when 
Srd  ^  concluded  a  peace,  retaining  poffeffion  of 
lotiung.  Boulogne,  on  condition  of  reftoring  it  in  eiahr 
years,  for  eight  hundred  thoufand  gold  crowns^ 

1  he  war  had  coft  him  one  million  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  thoufand  pounds  fterling, 

1  nus  are  princes  ruined  by  ambitious  enter- 
pnfes,  whence  they  flattered  themfelves  with 
drawing  great  advantages.  Henry  had  been  in 
hopes  of  conquering  Normandy  and  Guienne, 
perhaps,  of  even  making  himfelf  mafter  of  the 

whole  kingdom  for  in  what  chimeras  did  he 
^  .  not  indulge  his  pride.' 

a  Have  to  Let  us  here  flop  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the 

£i:fc£affionS  f  that  monarch>  to  which  he  was  a 
nages.  ilave>  as  he  was  a  tyrant  to  his  people  ;  and 
tne  vices,  which  hurried  him  from  one  ex- 
cefs  to  another,  corrupted  the  excellent  quali¬ 
ties  which  he  inherited  from  nature.  He  had 
it  in  Ins  power  to  be  a  great  man,  and  he  be¬ 
came  a  monfler.  He  was  loon  difgufted  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he  had  fet  upon  the  throne 
inltead  of  Catharine  of  Arragon  ;  another  paf- 

fion 
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fion  eclipfed  thofe  charms  to  which  he  had 
facrificed  every  thing,  and  the  new  queen 
quickly  felt  the  effects  of  his  barbarity,  being 
condemned  and  executed  upon  bare  fufpicion. 
Next  day  the  king  was  married  to  her  rival 
Jane  Seymour,  and  caufed  his  marriage  with 
Anne  to  be  declared  null.  Jane  dying  in  1 537, 
after  having  brought  him  a  fon  (Prince  Ed¬ 
ward)  he  married  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  almoft 
immediately  divorced  her  on  frivolous  preten¬ 
ces,  which  were  notwithftanding  approved  by 
the  clergy  and  the  parliament.  Catharinfe 
Howard  afterwards  received  his  hand,  to  pafs 
from  his  bed  to  the  fcaffold.  She  had  been 
engaged  in  fome  intrigues  of  gallantry  in  her 
youth,  and  was  beheaded  for  that  crime.  Cath¬ 
arine  Par,  Henry’s  fixth  wife,  was  on  the  point 
of  undergoing  the  fame  fate,  becaufe  in  a  con- 
verfation  Ihe  feemed  to  differ  from  him  on 
fome  points  of  theology.  Sentence  of  death 
was  paffed  ;  but  Ihe  was  luckily  informed  of  the 
danger,  and  difarmed  the  tyrant  by  her  addrefs 
and  flattery. 

The  parliament,  fubmifllve,  mean  fpirited, 
without  power,  and  deftitute  of  honour,  was 
only  a  vile  inftrument  of  tyranny.  The  abfurd 
and  fanguinary  laws  didiated  by  that  prince, 
met  with  no  oppofltion.  Accordingly,  on  the 
affair  of  the  unfortunate  Catharine  Howard,  it 
was  declared,  that  a  queen,  pafling  for  a  virgin 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  when  Ihe  was 
not,  Ihould  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  capital 
crime,  if  Ihe  did  not  herfelf  undeceive  the 
king  j  and  it  was  made  felony  in  every  perfon, 

X  2  who 
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om°  the  qu7n  °f  diforc]erly  behavi. 

i,  roc  to  lodge  an  information  againlt  her  be¬ 
fore  the  king  „r  council.  At  the  fame  time 
comrad.ftory  llatutes  were  enafted,  proh  te? 
tng  all  perrons,  under  pain  of  inc’urrin"  the 

from  afei"8* £ 
'  in  !°  ,  fi  ?  marriages  were  lawful,  or  fay- 

and 

WhCkC  i"aCs°"feqU.en^f  both  ckc^  baftards! 

that  Henry  gavTakofe  'to  tS  wpriciouS 
and  atrocious  cruelty  of  his  difpofidon.  The 

felf  to  h?°WCr  af  Whkh  he  had  cauftd  him- 
f  ,Co  bp  ln veiled,  was  exercifed  by  him  in 

t  e  double  quality  of  theologian  and  defpot 

HclunJlhJ  K°rdK  t0  eftablifll  his  opinions! 

dared  toS  Utmoft  ra§e’  wh°ever 

d.red  co  differ  from  him  j  and  he  himfelf  often 

changed  his  way  of  thinking,  his  creed  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  caprice  of  the  moment.  A 

he°dent!ienemy  t0  R°mifil  church  and  its 

fnp  7,  e  was  5Suahy  immoderate  in  his  zeal 

furl  ft  ki-ft.te?  ParC  °y  tbe  do&rines  which  it 

mafr^35  lftedr  Thr  real  Prefence>  private 

maffes  auricular  confeflion,  the  celibacy  of 
What  he  j  obligation  to  obierve  vows  of 

be  retained  chafhty,  were  laws  of  the  ftate,  which  it  was 

Tcltt  7T  £r  inf;inge-  The  parliament 

n  acted  a  ftatute  for  the  obfervation  of  thefe 

points,  which  was  defervedly  called  the  bloody 

Jtatute.  But  the  greateft  crime  was  to  deny  or 

call  in  quefhon  the  king’s  fupremacy,  or,  in 

a  wore,  refute  to  take  the  oath.  It  "was  this 

that  * 
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that  brought  the  illuftrious  Thomas  More  to  More  and 
the  block,  as  well  as  John  Fifher,  a  prelate  of  Tuted^ 
uncommon  merit.  Reforming  religion  in  this 
manner  feems  nearly  the  fame  with  opening  a 
door  to  fanaticifm. 


CHAP,  VI. 

Beginning  of  the  Council  of  Trent. — War 
againft  the  Protestants  in  Germany. — 

Death  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII. 

ALL  the  proje&s  for  a  general  council.  The  catho. 

fince  the  eftablifhment  of  Lutheranifm,  demanded3* 
had  been  unfuccefsful.  Though  long  expe-  council* 
rience  had  given  reafon  to  believe,  that  thofe 
great  affemblies,  in  which  human  pafTions,  un¬ 
avoidably  mixed  with  the  affairs  of  heaven, 
might  define  doctrines  without  terminating  dif- 
putes,  and  that  their  wifeft  decrees  cure  not 
inveterate  wounds  ;  yet  the  catholicks  faw  no 
other  method  for  putting  a  flop  to  the  progrefs 
of  herefv,  or  remedying  the  diforders  of  the 
church ;  and  their  princes  preiTed  the  pope  on 
this  important  fubjeft,  perhaps  lefs  from  the 
hopes  of  its  producing  any  real  advantage, 
than  a  view  of  appearing  zealous  for  the  good 
caufe. 

Paul  III.  above  all  things,  had  at  heart  the  Paul  in. 
fecuring  of  Parma  and  Placentia  to  his  baftard, 

Louis  Farnefe,  and  bore  with  impatience  the  t!?e  assran- 
cmperour’s  refufal  of  his  confent  to  fo  fcan-  his  family, 

dalous 
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dalous  a  difmemberment  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
termory.  It  was  impoffible  that  this  felfifh 
pontiff  could  be  really  a  reformer,  yet  he  com¬ 
plies  with  thewifbesof  the  catholick  world 
as  far  as  his  private  intereft  gave  him  leave' 
and  fummoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Trent  in 
the  year  1545.  The- emperour  in  vain  ufed 
his  utmoft  endeavours,  at  the  diet  of  Worms'- 

decifmn  Th^  tQ  to  its 

decihons.  _  Their  anfwer  was,  that  they  would 

not  even  deign  to  attempt  a  defence  of  their 

do&rine,  in  an  aflembly  which  was  under  the 

entire  influence  of  the  pope  j  that  the  pope 

could  not  be  their  judge,  being  juftly  liable  Vo 

ne  charge  of  partiality,  on  account  of  the 

anathemas  which  he  had  publifhed  acrainft 

them,  and  the  affemblipg  of  a  council  folelv 

with  a  view  to  their  condemnation.  Their 

reafons  were  fpecious,  though  weak  j  but  their 

obfhnacy  was  invincible. 

They  already  fufpefted  the  intentions  of 
Charles,  who  in  faft  was  contriving  their  ruin 
and  having  no  more  the  fame  political  reafons 
to  keep  fair  with  them,  had  on  feveral  occa 
fions  betrayed  his  fentiments.  The  archbifhop 
elector  of  Cologne,  being  defirous  of  eltablifh- 
ing  Lutheranifm,  his  canons  entered  an  appeal 
to  the  pope  and  the  emperour,  which  the  latter 
received,  and  took  them  under  his  projection 
During  the  diet  of  Worms,  he  filenced  the  Lu¬ 
theran  preachers,  and  fufFered  an  Italian  monk 
to  dec.aim  againft  them.  But  their  party  was 
lormu.able  by  its  numbers,  which  were  ftill 
picreafed  by  the  acceflion  of  Frederick,  elector 

Pal  at  in?, 
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Palatine,  and  his  fubjefts.  Luther  enjoyed  this 
triumph  a  little  before  his  death,  which  happen¬ 
ed  in  1546.  Perhaps  never  man  had  met  with 
fucceffes  fo  flattering  to  vanity,  a  paffion  of 
which  he  was  fufceptible,  though  he  defpifed 
fortune.  It  mull  be  acknowledged  in  his  piaife,  . 

that,  notwithftanding  the  impetuofity  of  his  tem¬ 
per,  he  always  reftrained  his  followers  from  be¬ 
ginning  a  civil  war;  but  of  what  mifchiefs  ha., 
he  not  been  the  caufe  ? 

The  council  was  already  opened  ;  but  that  1545- 
affembly,  which  was  .to  reprefent  the  whole 
church,'  at  firft  confided  of  only  forty  bifhops.  counciU 
They  began  with  palling  a  refolution,  that  the 
regulation  of  the  doftrines,  and  the  work  of 
reformation,  fhould  be  carried  on  at  the  fame 
time.  But  the  pope  infilled  that  the  faith  fhould 
be  fixed  in  the  firft  place  ;  and  the  emperour 
required  that  the  reformation,  the  very  thoughts 
of  which  ftartled  the  court  of  Rome,  fhould  be 
fettled  before  the  uoflrines.  Paul  III.  was  the  inveftiture 
lefs  inclined  to  fecond  his  views,  as  he  had  re-  01  Parm,u 
fufed  to  confirm  the  inveftiture  of  Parma  and 
Placentia  in  favour  of  that  pontiff’s  fon  ;  alleg¬ 
ing,  as  a  reafon  for  his  refufal,  that  thefe  two 
dutchies  were  fiefs  of  the  empire,  and  confe- 
quently  not  at  the  difpofal  of  the  pope.  Yet 
the  houfe  of  Farnefe  kept  pofieffion  of  them,  till 
the  extinction  of  the  family. 

The  firft  decrees  of  the  council  were  an  open  Firft  decree 
attack  on  the  principles  of  proteftantifm.  1  he  the  fc rip- 
books  formerly  ftyled  apocryphal  were  declared 
to  be  canonical  ;  it  was  determined  that  the 
tradition  of  the  church  was  of  equal  authority 

with 
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The  pope 
irritates 


tbe  was  made  facred 

a*  a  authentick  tranflation.  The  Done  rnm’ 

planed  that  the  affcmbly,  while  yet  fo  Shin  T" 

J,lded  h°?n-qTCr ,y  °n  °bje6ts  of  fuch  importance* 

wui»  Bu,C  wh‘lft  thefe  decrees,  which  were  accomDan 
them  by  de-  led  with  anathemas  o n  mPan- 
pofmg  the  *  r  .  >  §ave  the  proteflants  warn- 

archbi/hop  lng  °i  an  entire  condemnation  ;  r  , 

«  .heir  animo%  ,nd  uJfZST;  £bE“ 

c“,  0  deP°r'.tlon  againll  the  archbilhop“of 

(  g“N  of  hcrclV>  and  ebfolvm  -  his 

IDh™  °,ath  f  “'Ifgiance;  which 
s  lumcient  proof  that  he  and  the  emnero.ir 
were  in  fecret  intelligence.  emperour 

Charles  v.  a  ^ ^uS  been  i°nS  rnaking  preparations 

smi  Fau|  bough  he  diflembled  his  intentions.  He  now 

•  ia'l-.  i"  C°ncluded  a  tru«  of  five  years  with  the  Turk 

£4mftlW  or  "fomented"  d?ST  W'th  ^  P°pe>  and  fowed> 

tomenteu  divifions  among  the  Lutheran 

princes,  whofe  particular  interns  were  necef 

‘°.  !hc  S“cral 

heirchmchj  but  he  principally  affeftcd  not 
to  attack  their  religion,  becaufe  they  would 

fe^ce  Un“ed  zeal  for  its  de¬ 

fence.  At  aft  his  crafty  politicks  bein^  be 

trayefi  by  the  rumours  of  war,  and  the  march 
RatHbo  °T’  uC  acKnowledged  in  the  diet  of 

anewft?hVhat- k*  WM  arminS  ^  and  protefted 

anew  that,  without  pretending  to  lay  any  re- 

Pirenthisnf  1C  reK!Sl°n  °f  the  fub-ie6ls  op  the3  em- 
p  re,  his  foie  objeft  was  to  lupport  the  rights 

oi  tne  imperial  dignity,  and  to  chaftife  feme 

f  jo  us  members. 

SttX  "Zh d  oni,r,fy-  Wilh  Paul  m-  bore-  they 

cO  jrd  unite  their  arms  to  reprefs  the  hereticks 

in 
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in  Germany,  and  oblige  them  to  fubmit  to  the  contrary  to 
council  of  Trent,  and  the  Holy  See.  By  this  protefta- 
treaty  he  bound  himfelf  to  ftiare  with  the  pope  tlons* 
the  conquefts  he  fhould  gain  from  them  ;  and 
the  pope  granted  him,  for  one  year,  half  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  revenues  of  Spain,  together 
with  the  power  of  alienating  a  certain  quantity 
of  lands,  belonging  to  the  religious  houfes  in 
that  country.  Thus  did  Charles  V.  after  the 
example  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholick,  make  a 
mock  of  truth,  and  ufe  the  art  of  deceiving 
mankind,  as  an  inftrument  for  effecting  his 
purpofes. 

Sooner  or  later,  truth  is  difcovered,  and  The  pope 
fraud  unmafked.  Paul  himfelf  betrayed  this  i^e^fsthe^ 
dark  tranfaction.  Proud  of  a  league  formed  fecreU 
againft  the  enemies  of  the  Holy  See,  he  pub- 
lifhed  the  articles  of  it  in  a  bull,  exhorting  the 
faithful  to  concur  in  it,  in  order  to  gain  indul¬ 
gences.  But  the  emperour  was  not  difconcert- 
ed  by  this  unlucky  piece  of  indifcretion  s  he 
not  only  perfifted  in  his  falfe  declarations,  but 
had  addrefs  enough  to  perfuade  part  of  the 
proteftants  that  he  was  fincere. 

The  major  part  perceived,  more  clearly  than  Formidable 
ever,  what  danger  threatened  their  religion  and 
the  liberties  of  the  empire ;  and,  being  refolved 
to  repel  force  by  force,  made  vigorous  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  war.  They  folicited  the  Venetians,, 
the  Swifs,  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  to  fup- 
port  them  againft  a  defpotiftn,  which,  after 
having  en (laved  Germany,  would  extend  itfelf 
over  the  reft  of  Europe.  None  of  thefe  nego¬ 
tiations  fucceeded,  but  they  could  difpenfe 

with 
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from  the 
league. 


with  foreign  affiftance.  In  a  few  months  they 
levied  an  army  of  more  than  fourfcore  thoufand 

Yet  feverai  ™Cn*  oWIth  e,very  neceirai7  in  abund- 

princes  had  ance.  The  eledtors  of  Cologne  and  Branden- 

repatated  burg  remained  neuter,  as  did  alfo  the  eledtor 

a  atme.  Maurice  of  Saxony,  margrave  of 

Milma,  and  the  two  princes  of  Brandenburg, 

though  a  1  proteftants,  declared  for  the  empe- 

,  e  j^e<^or  °f  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of 
Hefle  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  the  princes 
of  Anhalt,  the  cities  of  Augfburg,  Ulm,  and 
btraiburg  alone  fet  this  formidable  armament 
on  foot.  Such  numbers  of  military  men  could 
Germany  furnifh,  and  fo  violent  were  the  flames 

or  religious  and  political  zeal  in  that  fmall  num¬ 
ber  or  Hates. 


ItZ-.fX:  fharl 'f  "'as  at  ?atifbon  with  ve?7  few  troops, 
mftead  of  anc^  had  the  confederates  immediately  attack- 

himfpeifdi-  ed  hlm«  theY  would  doubtlefs  have  ended  the 
!y‘  war-  But>  whether  out  of  refpecl  to  ancient 
cuftoms,  a  dread  of  making  themfelves  odious 
or  the  flownefs  natural  to  the  Germans,  they 
compofed  a  manifefto,  inftead  of  coming  to 
ftl0n;  This  the  emperour  had  the  courage 
iour  of  the  to  aniwer,  only  by  putting  the  eiedtor  of  Sax- 
cmpcrour.  Gny  and  the  landgrave  of  Hefle,  who  were  at 
the  head  of  the  league,  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire ;  a  ftep  which  was  the  more  bold,  as  it 
ought  regularly  to  have  been  authorized  by  a 
diet.  This  fentence  fubjefted  them  to  the 
punifhment  of  rebellion,  and  gave  their  do¬ 
minions  to  whoever  could  feize^ them.  They 
then  lent  a  herald  to  declare  war,  and  began 
die  campaign. 
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The  pope’s  army  and  other  Succours  had 
time  to  arrive.  The  emperour,  who  was  en¬ 
camped  near  Ingolftadt,  prudently  avoided  a 
battle,  and  the  enemy  forbore  to  attack  him, 
though  they  might  have  done  it  with  advantage. 
Their  two  leaders  were  of  entirely  different 
charafrers,  and  equal  in  command  ;  .  conse¬ 
quently  the  operations  were  badly  carried  on. 
Meantime  nothing  efcaped  the  fagacity  of  the 
emperour  ;  he  forefaw  that  the  union  between 
the  members  of  that  vaft  body  would  foon  be 
diflfolved  ;  and  that,  when  once  Separated,  they 
would  lofe  their  ffrength  :  Nor  was  this  opin¬ 
ion  difproved  by  the  event. 

Maurice  of  Saxony,  a  crafty  and  ambitious 
prince,  regardlefs  of  religion  and  the  ties  of 
blood,  for  which  he  notwithftanding  profeflfed 
the  warmed  affeftion,  having  Seized  on  the 
eftates  of  his  coufin  the  eleftor,  under  pretence 
of  Securing  them  from  being  invaded  by  a 
ftranger,  the  confederates  permitted  that  prince 
to  lead  his  troops  againft  the  traitor;  and  Scarce 
had  he  left  them,  when  they  all  Separated. 
They  then  felt  their  weaknefs,  and  were  Seized 
with  the  ftrongeft  apprehenfions.  Charles  did 
not  let  flip  this  favourable  opportunity  ;  he  took 
the  field  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  made  him- 
felf  matter  of  fome  cities.  Ulm  Submitted,  and 
by  her  example  drew  after  her  almoft  all  the 
members  of  the  league.  They  were  obliged  to 
beg  for  mercy  on  their  knees,  and  bear  the  in- 
fults  of  a  haughty  prince,  who  condemned  them 
to  pay  Severe  fines,  as  if  he  had  been  already 
fare  of  fortune. 

Meantime 
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Paul  III. 
grows  jeal¬ 
ous,  and 
withdraws 
his  troops. 


Confpiracy 
of  Fiefco  at 
Genoa. 


*557*  „ 
Francis  I. 

dies  while 
preparing  to 
reftore  the 
balance  of 
power. 


ere^T  ^  ded:0r  of Saxo"y  had  recov¬ 
ered  his  dominions,  and  even  deprived  the 

treacherous  Maurice  of  all  Mifnia,  except  LeiJ? 

3n,  ,Dre^den-  But  the  emperour  propofed 

HomtttK  rdi  “  thr  landSrave  of  Heffe. 
However,  this  defign  was  fufpended  by  the  con- 

in"  rS;.-KPaU,'  IIL  ?'"4 V  repented  of  S. 
o  attributed  to  the  growth  of  a  power 

that  might  one  day  make  Italy  its  vidim  - 

befides  he  was  offended  that  he  received  no 

andet^h  C°nqUdh  n°r  °f  the  contributions^ 
"  Che,  c°nqueror,  far  from  manifefting 

[  ZCai  tor  faith>  tolerated  Lutheranifm  in 
s  camp  He  therefore  withdrew  his  troops 

and  by  that  means  confiderably  weakened  the 
imperial  army. 

At  the  fame  time  advice  was  received  of  the 
extraordinary  conlpiracy  formed  by  Fiefco  a 
noble  and  opulent  Genoefe,  who  undertook ’to 
exterminate  the  Dorias,  and  make  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  the  republick.  This  plot,  which  was 
managed  with  equal  addrefs  and  refolution,  mif- 
carried  only  by  accident  j  Fiefco  being  drowned 
in  the  harbour,  where  he  had  juft  feized  the  fleet 
Charles  fufpeded  that  fuch  an  attempt  would 
not  have  been  made  without  the  privity  of  the 
x'rench  and  Roman  courts,  that  a  ftorm  was 
jomewhere  brooding  againft  him,  and  prudent¬ 
ly  ltopped  fhort  in  the  middle  of  his  exploits. 

In  fa£t,  Francis  I.  ferioufly  thought  of  re- 
ltoring  the  balance,  which  was  neceffary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  oppreflion  of  all  Europe.  He  nego¬ 
tiated  with  Soliman,  the  pope,  the  Venetians, 
tiie  proteflants  of  Germany,  and  with  England 

and 


and  Denmark.  He  increafed  his  revenues, 
raifed  troops,  and  formed  magazines.  Expe¬ 
rience  had  given  him  prudence,  and  he  was 
no  longer  milled  by  his  paflions.  Charles 
therefore  muft  have  had  a  great  deal  to  fear ; 
but  fortune,  which  was  always  fb  favourable  to 
him,  feemed  again  to  ferve  his  ambition.  Fran¬ 
cis  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty  two,  of  that  fhame- 
ful  diftemper,  which  is  brought  on  by  debauch¬ 
ery,  and  which  had  been  imported  with  the  gold 
of  America. 

The  fine  qualities  of  this  prince,  his  open  His  good 
temper,  beneficence,  honour,  generofity,  and  Qualities, 
courage,  have  not  been  able  to  cover  his  faults  ; 
rafhnefs  in  his  enterprizes,  negligence  in  his  af¬ 
fairs,  ficklenefs  in  his  conduct,  prodigality  in 
his  expenfes,  and  excefs  in  his  pleafures.  What¬ 
ever  merit  he  was  poflfefled  of,  he  would  have  Prote&ion 
met  with  fewer  encomiums,  had  he  not  car-  feraarnn-endgto 
eflfed  and  favoured  men  of  letters,  by  whofe  and  the 
fuffrages  the  reputation  of  fovereigns  is  fixed.  ^ 

He  founded  the  royal  college  and  printing 
houfe.  At  the  fame  time  that  he  encouraged 
the  culture  of  the  learned  languages,  he  had 
the  prudence  to  command  that  the  publick  aits 
fhould  be  written  in  French.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  he  gave  life  to  the  fine  arts,  built  Fontain- 
bleau,  and  began  the  Louvre.  *  In  order  to  poi~ 
ifh  the  manners  of  the  court,  he  drew  to  it  the 
molt  refpeitable  women  and  diftinguifhed  pre¬ 
lates.  But  the  women  and  prelates  foon  filled 
it  with  intrigues. 

It  was  the  cardinal  de  Tournon,  a  man  un-  Barbarity 
queftionablv  of  greater  zeal  than  humanity, 

who 
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who  principally  enforced  the  execution  of  a 
barbarous  arret,  ilTued  by  the  parliament  of  Aix, 
which  had  been  fome  years  fufpended  by  the 
court,  and  whofe  confequences  were  horrible. 

That  court  had  condemned  to  the  flames,  as 
heretiCKs,  all  the  mailers  of  families  of  Merin- 

U  L  aC  rtlie  larne  time  §iving  order  to  raze  all 
the  houfes  of  that  large  market  town,  and  even 

to  root  up  the  trees  of  the  neighbouring  forefts. 
As  loon  as  the  court  had  permitted  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  arret,  two  magiftrates,  more  deferv- 
ing  the  name  of  executioners,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops,  committed  cruelties  which  cer¬ 
tainly  had  not  been  forefeen.  They  mafiacred 
three  thoufand  perfons,  without  diftinftion  of 
age  or  fex.  The  little  town  of  Cabrieres  and 
Merindol,  with  twenty  two  towns  or  villages 
fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  An  aft  of  barbarity,’ 
fo  proper  to  bring  an  odium  on  the  catholicks, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  fignal  for  thofe  atro¬ 
cious  wars,  which  fanaticifm  afterwards  lighted 
up  in  the  kingdom. 

Under  this  reign  Bretagne  was  reunited  to  the 
crown,  in  1532  ;  the  Bretons  having  been  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  make  it  their  own  requeft. 

Two  months  before  the  death  of  Francis  I. 
happened  that  of  Henry  VIII.  a  defpot  in 
every  thing,  except  the  levying  of  iubfldies. 
The  luppreflion  of  the  monafteries  had  pro¬ 
cured  him  great  riches,  from  which  he  reaped 
no  advantage  ;  their  revenues  being  fwallowed 
up  by  the  courtiers.  Charles  V.  blamed  him  for 
having  killed  the  hen  which  laid  golden  eggs  ; 
becauie  in  fact  he  had  deprived  himfelf  of  very 

high 
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high  taxes  which  were  formerly  levied  on  the 
church  and  the  monks.  By  his  will  the  crown 
devolved  to  young  prince  Edward,  fon  of  Jane 
Seymour ;  in  default  of  that  prince,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Catharine  of  Arragon  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
All  three  reigned  in  fucceffion. 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  Germanick  Liberty  cpprejfed by  Charles 
V. — Henry  II.  King  France. — Prcgrejs 

of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

HENRY  II.  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Francis  I.  Charles  v* 
a  warlike  prince,  but  deftitute  of  pru-  j^sSax- 
dence,  was  more  fit  for  obeying  the  didates  of 
a  miftreis,  than  purfuing  a  grand  fyftem  of 
politicks.  The  emperouFs  apprehenfions  were 
removed,  and  he  haftened  the  execution  of  his 
defign  againft  the  chiefs  of  the  proteflant 
league.  Fie  advanced  towards  Saxony  with 
only  fixteen  thoufand  men  $  but  they  were  vet¬ 
eran  troops,  and  equivalent  to  a  numerous  ar¬ 
my  ;  and  arriving  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
oppofite  to  Muhlberg,  he  ventured,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  reprefentations  of  his  officers,  to 
pafs  that  river,  which  is  three  hundred  paces 
wide,  in  fight  of  the  enemy.  He  animated  his 
troops  by  (haring  their  danger  ;  and  the  fuccefs 
crowned  his  valour,  and  jultified  his  hopes. 

The 
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He  Is  con¬ 
demned  to 
death, 
without  be¬ 
ing  /haken. 


The  eleftor  John  Frederick,  too  irrefolute 
and  cautious  in  his  deliberations,  though  ex- 
tr5iy;d7  brave  in  adlion,  and  fearlefs  in  the  midft 
of  ftorms,  had  taken  no  one  proper  meafure. 
He  was  encamped  at  Mulhaufen,  near  Muhl- 
berg,  when,  receiving  the  unexpe&ed  news  that 
the  emperour  had  palled  the  river,  and  was  ad¬ 
vancing  to  attack  him,  he  collected  the  whole 
vigour  of  his  foul,  prepared  for  a  battle,  and 
fought  with  heroick  courage.  Being  defeated, 
wounaed,  and  taken  prifoner,  he  bore  the 
naughty  infults  of  the  conqueror  without  the 
leaf*,  marks  of  difcouragement  or  vexation.  It 
was  to  be  prefumed  that  Wittemberg,  his  cap¬ 
ital,  would  fubmit  in  the  conlternation  fpread 
by  his  defeat.  But  the  eledtrefs,  Sibilla  of 
Cleves,  a  woman  who  deferves  to  be  immortal¬ 
ized,  encouraged  the  inhabitants,  provided 
againft  every  poflible  exigency,  and  made  the 
emperour  apprehend  that  he  fhould  milcarry 
in  his  attempt  upon  that  place. 

In  this  embarraffment,  the  politicks  of 
Charles  V.  made  him  have  recourfe  to  an  adt 
of  defpotifm,  which  ftained  his  glory,  while  it 
fecnred  his  fuccefs.  He  caufed  the  eledtor  to  be 
condemned  by  a  court  martial,  compofed  of 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  in  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  the  empire.  The  fentence  being  notified  to 
the  prifoner,  while  he  was  playing  at  chefs,  he 
replied  coolly — I  jhall  die  without  reluctance, 
if  my  death  will  fave  the  honour  of  my  fam¬ 
ily  >  and  the  inheritance  of  my  children  ;  and 
then  continued  his  game,  as  if  nothing  could 
move  him. 


His 
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His  wife  and  family,  more  terrified  at  this  He  gives  up 
news  than  at  the  imperial  arms,  thought  only  of  a^afthe 
faving  his  life.  Their  letters  and  intreaties  de- 
termined  him  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  which  he 
put  his  electorate  into  the  hands  of  the  empe¬ 
rour,  on  condition  that  his  life  fhould  be  fpared, 
and  the  city  of  Gotha  given  to  his  children, 
with  a  penfion  of  fifty  thoufand  florins.  The 
traitor  Maurice  had  the  fpoils  of  his  unfortunate 
coufin.  Edad  Charles  kept  fo  rich  a  prize,  he 
would  have  betrayed  the  ambition  which  fecret- 
ly  preyed  upon  his  heart. 

His  conduct  to  Philip,  landgrave  of  Heffe,  The  land- 
was  (till  more  odious,  becaufe  fraud  opened  the  ^ 
way  for  violence.  The  landgrave,  terrified  by  mits* 
the  fate  of  the  eletor,  made  his  fuhmiffion  ; 

Maurice  of  Saxony  and  the  elector  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  becoming*  fureties  that  the  emperour 
fhould  not  detain  him  prifoner ;  and  figned  the 
articles  impofed  upon  him,  which  were,  to  give 
up  his  perfon  and  dominions  to  the  difpofal  of 
Charles,  to  come  and  a fk  pardon  on  his  knees, 

&c.  He  fubmitted  to  the  humiliation  of  this 
mortifying  ceremony  ;  but  when  he  was  after¬ 
wards  preparing  to  depart,  he  was  arrefted  by  He  is 
the  duke  of  Alva,  and  put  tinder  confinement,  o^nykept 
The  two  princes,  with  whom  he  had  nego-  Prifoner* 
tiated,  in  vain  conjured  the  emperour  not  to 
expofe  them  to  the  difgrace  which  this  Hep 
would  infallibly  bring  upon  them.  His  haugh¬ 
ty  and  inflexible  foul  rejected  their  intreaties, 
and  defpifed  the  tranfports  of  the  landgrave’s 
rage.  The  intoxication  of  profperity  called 
forth  all  his  poifon. 

Vol.  IV.  Y 
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The  conqueror  publicklv  inful  ted  the  Ger~ 
manick  body,  by  leading  its  principal  members 
in  captivity  trom  town  to  town,  and  among 
others  the  eleCtor  of  Saxony.  He  opprefled  all 
wno  had  joined  in  the  league  of  Smalkald  with 
heavy  taxes,  carried  off  their  artillery,  and  dif- 
armed  the  people  ;  levied  contributions  at  his 
pleafure  from  his  allies,  and  treated  them 
as  if  they  had  been  his  own  fubjefts.  By  this 
means  he  raifed  a  general  difcontent,  the  effeCts 
of  which  could  be  lufpended  only  by  a  panick 
that  would  be  of  no  long  duration.  Ferdinand 
exercifed  the  fame  defpotifm  over  the  Bo¬ 
hemians,  and  {tripped  them  of  almoft  all  their 
privileges. 

^  A  diet  was  aflfembled  at  Augfburg,  where 
the  emperour  refolvcd  to  terminate  the  religious ' 
difputes,  and  began  with  feizing  the  cathedral, 
where  he  reftored  the  Romifli  worlhip  j  after 
which  he  made  a  fpeech,  enjoining  fubmiffion 
to  the  council  of  Trent.  But  that  council,  of 
which  fo  great  hopes  had  been  conceived,  feem- 
ed  already  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  pope,  in 
order  to  fecure  an  abfolute  afeendant  over  its 
deliberations,  had  removed  it  to  Bologna,  under 
pretext  of  an  infectious  diftemper,  and  none 
but  the  bifhops  fubjeCt  to  Charles  V.  remain¬ 
ed  at  Trent.  Symptoms  of  fchifm  appear¬ 
ed,  and  reproaches  were  thrown  out  by  both 
parxies. 

The  pope  was  irritated  by  the  death  of  Peter 
Louis  Farnefe,  an  execrable  tyrant,  who  was 
affaffinated  by  fome  confpirators  at  Placentia, 
and  the  more,  as  a  body  of  the  imperial  troops 

took 
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took  pofieffion  of  that  city.  The  principal  aim 
of  Paul  III.  was  not  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the 
church,  but  to  ftir  up  enemies  againft  the  em- 
perour. 

Charles,  after  having  fruitlefsly  demanded,  in  T}t54^  ^ 
name  of  the  diet,  that  the  council  fhould  return  rour’s  7w- 
from  Bologna  to  Trent,  and  protefted,  with  [-^dpautb“ 
.marks  of  contempt,  againft  an  affembly  which  Augiburg, 
depended  on  the  coutt  of  Rome,  undertook 
himfelf  to  regulate  the  faith,  as  he  encroached 
upon  the  bufinefs  of  the  empire.  He  publifh- 
ed  a  body  of  dodrine  in  thirty  fix  articles,  called 
the  Interim ,  which  was  to  be  in  force  till  the 
decifion  of  a  true  council,  and  his  abfoiute  au¬ 
thority  made  it  be  paffed  in  the  diet  without 
examination.  The  divines,  by  whom  that  In¬ 
terim  was  compofed,  had  inferred  in  it  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  the  catholick  dodrine,  and  pre- 
ferved  the  ancient  form  of  worfhip  ;  but  they 
allowed  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  and 
permitted  married  priefts  to  perform  the  facer- 
dotal  functions.  This  was  enough  to  ftir  up  itneceffa- 
the  clamours  of  the  catholicks,  who  could  not  JeLd  the* 
bear  the  leaft  innovation.*  The  proteftants,  two  t)artie3> 
whofe  fyftem  was  overturned,  complained  ftill 
more  bitterly.  There  never  was  an  inftance, 
where  temperaments  in  religious  matters  rec¬ 
onciled  two  parties,  who  by  the  heat  of  the 
difputes,  and  the  very  nature  of  things,  muft 
for  ever  remain  divided.  The  old  crafty  pope 
<5  id  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  hurried  away  by  the 
torrent  of  zeal,  and,  forefeeing  that  the  Interim 
would  fall,  politically  kept  filence* 


Y  2 
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itisetbb-  But  the  emperour  infilled  on  the  obfervance 
terroui*!"  °f  lt  tne  authority  of  a  matter  that  would 
be  obeyed  ;  and  all  the  princes, except  the  ele<5t7 
or  of  Saxony,  who  continued  inflexible,  notwith- 
Handing  his  captivity,  bent  their  confciences  to 
the  yoke.  But  the  free  cities,  lefs  tradable,  and 
animated  by  the  zeal  of  the  preachers,  at  firft: 
refitted  with  all  the  vigour  of  enthufiafm  j  upon* 
which  Charles  put  his  army  in  motion,  before 
they  had  time  to  form  confederacies.  Auglburg 
and  Ulm  loft  their  privileges,  their  government, 
and  their  liberty  ;  and  this  example  fpread  a 
terrour,  which  under  the  appearance  of  fubmif- 
fion,  fettered  the  hatred  againft  what  was  on 
that  occafion  ftyled  popery. 

1549.  •  Meantime  the  pope,  being  filled  with  uneafi- 

^tempts  *  to  ne^s  ^or  ^  'ols  P^centia,  was  contriving 
reunite  means  for  its  recovery  ;  but  could  find  no  other 

pfacentfa  to  than  reuniting  to  the  Holy  See  thofe  two  dutch- 
see.H°Iy  *es*  whlch  he  liacl  fettled  on  his  baftard.  He 
thought  that  St.  Peter’s  patrimony  would  be 
more  refpefted  than  his  own  family’s,  and  Oc¬ 
tavio  Farnefe,  fon  and  heir  of  Peter  Louis,  was 
to  be  indemnified  by  fome  other  fettlement. 
oaavio  But  that  young  prince,  far  from  agreeing  to  the 

pofeThimT  P°Pes  v^ws,  attempted  to  feize  on  the  town 
/  of  Parma,  and  being  unable  to  fucceed,  entered 
into  a  negotiation  with  the  emperour,  to  whom 
he  was  defirous  of  heino-  indebted  for  his  for- 
tune.  Paul  III.  was  fo  irritated  by  this  pro- 
Death  of  cedure,  that  his  death  is  attributed  to  the  ex- 
thepope.  cefs  of  his  vexation  ;  but  an  old  man  of  four- 
fcore  and  two,  might  fink  into  the  grave  by  the 
mere  decay  of  age. 

In 
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In  1450,  Paul  had  approved  the  order  of  Jed  origin  of 
nits,  then  in  its  infancy  ;  becaufe  St.  Ignatius, tne  Jclults* 
its  founder,  fubjefled  it  entirely  to  the  orders 
of  the  pope.  A  particular  vow  of  obedience, 
which  connected  that  order  more  than  any  other 
with  the  court  of  Rome,  fitted  it,  in  a  particular 
manner,  for  the  execution  of  his  defigns.  The 
number  of  the  monks  was  at  firft  limited  to 
threefcore,  notwithflanding  which  the  old  and 
new  world,  the  cities  and  courts,  were  foon 
filled  with  Jefuits.  That  body,  in  which  abili¬ 
ties  and  virtues  were  often  united  with  preju¬ 
dices  and  dangerous  do&rines,  was  defined  one 
day  to  draw  upon  itfelf  the  mod  violent  forms, 
for  the  very  reafon  that  it  acquired  too  great 
power. 

The  new  pope,  Julius  III.  a  creature  of  Paul,  1550. 
who  was  indebted  for  his  eledlion  to  the  family 
of  Farnefe,  in  teftimony  of  his  gratitude,  put  tificate  of 
Octavio  in  pofleffion  of  Parma.  But  this  in-  JuhusUI* 
flance  of  generality  did  him  lefs  honour,  than 
he  himfelf  did  hurt  to  his  reputation,  by  giv¬ 
ing  a  cardinal's  hat  to  an  obfcure  youth  of  fix- 
teen,  whofe  foie  merit  confided  in  amufing 
him,  and  taking  care  of  an  ape  which  he  kept. 

An  inconceivable  weaknefs,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  Holy  See  was  expofed  to  fo  many 
fatires. 

7  .  *  *  1 

Julius,  as  well  as  all  the  cardinals,  had  bound  He  again 
himfelf  by  oath,  that  immediately  after  the  elec-  ?he^ouncii 
tion,  the  council  fhould  be  again  afiembled,  ofTrent* 
which  had  been  diffolved  by  Paul  III.  But  he 
was  not  eager  in  the  performance  of  this  obliga¬ 
tion,  as  he  knew  by  experience,  having  prefided 

in 
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!R  1C  in  quality  of  legate,  how  difficult  a  talk  k 
is  to  govern  fuch  aflemblies  ;  yet,  at  laft,  to  fat- 
lsfy  the  emperour,  he  fumrooned  it  anew  to  meet 
ar  d  rent.  The  diet  of  Augfburg  acknowledg¬ 
ed  its  authority,  from  want  of  power  to  oppofe 
Charles,  and  that  prince  promifed  full  fecurity 

to  tne  proteftarits  who  fhould  attend  it,  as  well 
as  to  the  catholicks. 

form'deV"  r  His  innumerable  projefts  of  ambition  necef- 
iignJ  o„  lari ly  eroded  the  defign  of  reftoring  uniformity 
. arma'  in  religion,  which  was  more  fpecious  than  folid 
He  was  in  pofleffion  of  Placentia,  to  which  he 
was  defirous  of  adding  Parma  j  and  Julius  III. 
not  daring  to  declare  againft  him  in  favour  of 
Ouavio  Farnefe,  to  whom  he  even  repented 
that  he  had  reflored  the  dutchy  j  the  duke  be¬ 
ing  threatened  with  invafion,  folicited  the  aid  of 
the  French  king. 

France  met  Henry  II.  then  found  himfelf  in  a  condition 

rurtnee1^  a?ack  th"  houfe  Auftria.  England,  after 
from  En-  tne  death  of  Henry  VIII.  was  filled  with  difi. 

fngntheur‘  turbances  under  a  minor  king.  Edward  Sey- 

Ed ward” vi.  ™our>  duke  of  So™rfet,  uncle  of  Edward  VI. 
by  the  mother’s  fide,  and  abfolute  matter  of  the 
kingdom,  under  the  title  of  protedor,  had  to¬ 
tally  changed  the  religious  fyftem  of  the  latt 
reign,  abolifhed  the  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
and  ettablifhed  the  rigid  and  impofmg  dodrine 
of  Calvin.  He  had  carried  a  war  into  Scotland, 
where  fanaticifm  likewiie  began  to  work,  and 
hoped  to  reunite  the  two  kingdoms,  by  the 
marriage  of  the  queen,  Mary  Stuart,  with  the 
king  or  England  ;  but  the  courage  of  the  Scots 
\v.r.s  r?vived  by  the  luccours  that  arrived  from 

France, 
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France.  Mary  had  been  contracted  to  the 
dauphin  j  Somerfet,  furrounded  with  cabals, 
had  loft  his  authority  ;  and  Boulogne  had  been 
reftored  to  France  for  four  hundred  thoufand 

crowns. 

It  was  therefore  natural  that  Henry,  who  was 
filled  with  the  fame  fentiments  as  his  father, 
a  gain  ft  the  ambitious  Charles  V.  fhould  fnatch 
the  opportunity  of  flopping  him  in  his  rapid 
career  of  fortune.  The  treaty  with  Farnefe  was 
concluded  in  a  fhort  time,  upon  the  news  of 
which  Julius  immediately  confifcated  me  dutcny 
of  Parma,  and  united  with  the  emperour.  The 
war  was  concluded  without  any  memorable 
event.  Parma  fuftained  a  fiege,  which  was  raif- 
ed  by  the  imperialifts,  and  part  of  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  territories  was  ravaged  by  the  French. 

The  council  renewed  its  deliberations  ;  and 
thoush  there  were  only  about  fixty  prelates  al- 
fembled,  who  were  almoft  all  Italians  or  Span¬ 
iards,  with  a  few  Germans,  the  mod  effential 
points  were  determined,  concerning  the  eucha- 
rift,  penance,  and  extreme  unCtion,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  a  formal  proteft  entered  by  the  king  of 
France.  The  emperour  prohibited  the  Luther¬ 
ans  from  teaching  a  contrary  doClrine,  bani fired 
their  minifters,  and  perfecuted  whoever  did  not 
take  his  will  for  a  rule  of  their  belief. 

During  the  diet  at  Augfburg,  he  had  given 
a  proof  of  defpotifm,  which  is  unparalleled  in 
prophane  hiftory.  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and 
the  eleCtor  of  Brandenburg,  renewing  their  fo- 
licitations  for  the  deliverance  of  the  landgrave 
of  Hefle,  and  infilling  on  the  engagement  by 

which 
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which  they  had  become  fureties  that  no  vio- 

abfol  nI°U|d  bc  °ffered  t0  his  Perfon>  he  had 

S'neft  ,  if  1  thdr  ob,iSadons  ^  this 
ipect,  as  if  honour,  good  faith,  and  con- 

The  omt  ft**  fubjeft  IO  his  do™nion. 

1  he  pioteftants  did  not  fail  to  charge  him  with 

popes?1"8  thC  fame  fpiricual  auchority  as  the 
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Maurice  of  Saxony  humbles  Charles  V. _ 

Henry  II.  takes  and  keeps  the  three  B'ish-. 
OPRICKS, 


SO  many  odious  attempts  againft  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  the  Germanick  body  neceftardy 
Drought  on  a  revolution.  Maurice,  the  moft 
potent  of  the  German  princes,  after  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony  to  his  heredi¬ 
tary  dominions,  fecretly  formed  the  defign  of 
balancing  lo  overgrown  a  power.  Equally 
crafty  and  ambitious,  he  found  means  to  enjoy 
tnc  coniidence  of  the  emperour,  of  whom  he  al¬ 
ways  appeared  a  zealous  partifan,  and  of  the 
pioteftants  themfelves,  whofe  opinions  he  ftill 
maintained,  though  he  had  betrayed  their  caufe 
After  having  obliged  his  fubjefts  to  conform 
to  the  Interim ,  by  the  '  help  of  the  timid  Me- 
Jancthon,  who  was  no  longer  fupported  by 
pie  nrmnefs  of  Luther,  he  had  filenced  the 

clamours 
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clamours  of  the  bigots,  by  apublick  declaration 
of  his  zeal  for  the  reformation.  He  had  folernn- 
ly  promifed,  that  he  would  rejefl:  the  council 
of  Trent,  unlefs  the  points  already  determined 
were  debated  anew,  and  a  right  of  fuffrage  was 
granted  to  the  proteftant  divines.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  diet  of  Augfburg,  which  was  entirely 
at  the  emperour’s  devotion,  had  named  him 
general  of  the  war  againft  Magdeburg,  which 
had  been  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  for 
vigouroufly  oppofing  the  Interim . 

That  town  fuftained  a  fiege  of  twelve  months, 
religious  zeal  adding  new  ftrength  to  the  love 
of  liberty,  and  Maurice  protracting  the  war, 
without  difcovering  his  dcfigns.  The  articles 
of  the  capitulation  were  even  conformable  to 
the  views  of  Charles  $  but  the  eledtor  gave 
private  affurances,  that  the  inhabitants  fliould 
neither  be  deprived  of  the  publick  exercife  of 
Lutheranifm,  nor  of  any  of  their  privileges. 
In  a  word,  he  fo  totally  extinguished  the  hatred 
with  which  they  were  tranfported  againft  him 
during  the  fiege,  that  they  elected  him  bur- 
grave,  a  title  formerly  annexed  to  the  el  eft  or¬ 
ate  of  Saxony  and  which  gave  great  author¬ 
ity.  This  prince  advanced  to  his  aim  with 
admirable  prudence.  The  emperour,  who  was 
at  Infpruck,  had  his  attention  too  much  abforb- 
ed  in  the  affairs  of  the  council,  and  did  not 
entertain  the  leaft  fufpicion.  Thus  does  cun¬ 
ning  fometimes  fall  into  the  fnares  which  it  lays 
for  others. 

Maurice  had  already  entered  into  a  league 
with  France,  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that 
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Henry  II.  and  he  fhould  declare  war  at  the 
lame  time  againft  the  oppreflor  of  Germany. 
.  Religion  was  not  confidered  in  this  treaty, 
which  was,  on  that  account,  only  more  con - 
formable  to  political  intereft.  Before  Maurice 
pulied  off  the  mafk,  he  again  demanded  the 
liberty  of  the  landgrave  his  father  in  law,  and 
the  refufal  which  he  met  with  was  an  additional 
j unification  of  his  attempt.  The  famous  Gran- 
velle,  bifhop  of  Arras,  afterwards  cardinal,  a 
■  mini  tier  of  diflinguifhed  abilities,  had  fome  in¬ 
formation  of  the  elector’s  proceedings,  and 
blinded  himfelf  by  an  excefs  of  confidence, 
laying,  that  a  drunken  German  was  not  capable 
of  imp o fin g  upon  him  ;  yet  he  was  more  impofed 
upon  than  any  body.  Two  Saxon  minifters 
were  corrupted,  on  whofe  attachment  he  re¬ 
poled  entire  confidence  ;  and  the  prince  having 
difeovered  their  perfidy,  diffembled  with  fb 
much  art  ^to  his  two  minilters,  that  he  made 
their  correipondence  with  Granvelle  a  means  of 
difpelling  all  jealoufy. 

When  every  thing  was  ready  for  aflion, 
Maurice  took  up  arms,  and  published  a  mani- 
fefto,  letting  forth  his  motives,  which  were 
calculated  to  gain  the  different  parties.  His 
defign  was  to  fecure  the  proteftant  religion,  to 
maintain  the  conftitution  and  liberties°of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  to  deliver  the  landgrave  of  Heffe 
from  an  unjuft  imprilbnment.  Such  were  the 
reafons  which  he  alleged  for  his  proceedings. 
Immediately  after  appeared  a  manifefto  of  the 
king  of  France,  in  which  Flenry  II.  affumed 
the  title  of  Protect  or  of  the  liberties  of  Germany 

and 
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and  its  captive  princes  ;  and  declared  his  pur- 
pofe  of  fecuring  the  independence  of  all  the 

members  of  the  empire. 

The  emperour,  who  was  at  Infpruck,  almoft  tch°entqhu reee  ^ 
without  troops,  without  money,  in  an  ill  ftate  bifliopricks. 
of  health,  and  lulled  in  fecurity,  was  ftruck  as 
with  a  thunderbolt  at  this  unexpected  news* 
and  his  confirmation  was  redoubled  by  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  his  enemies.  Toul,  Verdun,  and  Metz, 
fell  without  refiftance  into  the  hands  of  Henry, 
and  Maurice  crofifed  High  Germany.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  a  conference  at  Lintz  with  the  king  of 
the  Romans,  that  he  might  fhew  pacifick  fenti- 
ments ;  but  it  ended  only  in  appointing  another. 

He  rapidly  continued  his  march  towards  the 
country  of  Tirol,  forcing  the  obftacles  that  re¬ 
tarded  his  progrefs,  and  reckoned  upon  furprif- 
ing  Charles  at  Infpruck  ;  but  fome  hours  before 
his  arrival,  the  emperour  had  taken  flight  during 
the  night,  in  the  time  of  a  dreadful  florm,  rack-  by  flight 
ed  with  the  gout,  and  carried  in  a  litter  through  fpruck?" 
the  middle  of  the  Alps.  However,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  get  fafe  to  Villach,  a  ftrong 
place  in  Carinthia. 

Maurice  returned  in  triumph  to  Paflfaw,  the  Conferences 
place  agreed  upon  for  a  lecond  interview  with 
Ferdinand,  to  which  deputies  were  fent  by  al- 
moft  all  Germany.  He  limited  his  demands  to 
the  three  articles  fet  forth  in  his  manifefto  :  The 
deliverance  of  the  landgrave,  the  publick  exer- 
cife  of  the  protefiant  religion,  and  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  which  were  prefented  to  the  emperour, 
ip  the  name  of  all  the  ftates  of  the  empire,  the 

Lutherans 
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I  he^ principal  conditions  were,  that  the  Jand- 
grave  fhou. Id  be  fet  at  liberty,  that  the  Interim 


Conditions 
impoftd  on 
Charles  V.  gHI 


fhouid  be  abolifaed,  and  a  diet  affembled  in 
lix  months  to  terminate  the  religious  differen¬ 
ces  i  that,  in  the  mean  time,  liberty  of  con- 
icience  fhouid  be  enjoyed  in  the  fulleft  manner 
and  proteftants  might  even  be  admitted  into 
the  imperial  chamber;  that  if  the  diet  did  not 
put  an  end  to  the  ecclefiaftical  difputes,  the 
treaty  now  concluded  fhouid  remain  perpetual-  • 
ly  m  force,  fo  far  as  it  regarded  that  matter  ; 
and,  laitiy,  tiiac  the  examination  of  the  prievan- 
ces  affeding  the  liberties  of  the  empire,  fhouid 
be  referred  to  the  approaching  diet. 

The  king  of  1  hough  tne  confederates  owed  a  great  deal 

abandoned  J°  the,k,ng  of  France>  and  had  engaged  neither 

byhisai.  make  peace  nor  truce  without  his  conient, 

!lca‘  was  Scarcely  named  in  the  treaty.- _ Cf  He 

experienced  the  fame  treatment ,  which  every 
pi  ince ,  who  lends  his  aid  to  the  authors  of  cl 
“  civil  war>  ™ay  expetf.  (fays  Dr.  Robertfon). 

^  Ioon  as  the  rage  of  faction  began  to  fub- 
“  fide y  and  any  profpebl  of  accommodation  to 
“  °Pen>  his  fervices  were  forgotten ,  and  his 
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“  officiates  made  a  merit  with  their  Jovereign , 
«  of  the  ingratitude  with  which  they  aban~ 
“  doned  their  froteftor”  Henry  diffembled 
his  vexation,  and  refolved  to  defend  his  con- 
quefts.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumftance,  that 
this  prince,  who  periecmed  the  fedaries  in  his 
own  kingdom,  fecured  their  eftablifhment  in 
Germany. 

The  attempts  of  Charles  V.  to  force  con- 
fciences  ended  in  the  lame  manner.  He  did 
not  even  fee  the  termination  of  the  council, 
whofe  decifions  he  vainly  hoped  would  recon¬ 
cile  the  two  churches.  The  terrour  of  Mau¬ 
rice’s  arms  having  reached  as  far  as  Trent, 
the  German  bifhops  immediately  retired, 
and  the  legate  who  prefided  was  highly  pleaf- 
ed  with  an  opportunity  of  difmiffing  the 
reft.  » 

There  had  been  great  difputes  with  regard  to 
the  fafe  conduct  demanded  by  the  proteftants 
for  their  divines ;  they  defired  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  deliberations  and  decifions  ;  that  the 
fcripture  fhouid  be  adopted  for  the  foie  rule  ; 
and  that  the  pope  ihould  be  fubject  to  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  affembly.  But  how  could  fuch 
pretenfions  be  admittted.?  And  if  they  had,  how 
could  the  two  parties  act  in  concert,  under- 
fland  each  other,  and  come  to  an  agreement  ? 
The  whole  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  from  the 
birth  of  Arianifm,  demonftrates,  that  the  fpirit 
of  feels  is  equally  obftinate  in  difpute,  and  in¬ 
flexible  after  decifion.  Councils  have  deter¬ 
mined  doflrines,  but  they  have  never  fubje£led 
nor  perfuaded  hereticks. 

John 
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frSTr  John  Frederick,  the  former  elector  of  Sax* 
the  recovery  ony,  and  tne  landgrave  of  PIcfTc,  who  were  let 
bi/hopricks.  at  liberty  after  the  accommodation  at  Paffaw, 
wifhed  only  to  enjoy  the  fvveets  of  tranquillity. 
Albert  alone,  margrave  of  Brandenburg  An- 
fpach,  had  retuled  to  lubferibe  the  pacification, 
and  continued  his  ravages  in  High  Germany. 
1  he  emperour,  lefs  folicitous  to  flop  his  depre¬ 
dations,  than  eager  to  be  avenged  of  the  French 
^ing>  made  great  preparations  for  recovering 
what  he  had  loft  id  Lorraine.  By  the  con  quell 
of  the  three  bifhopricks,  Champagne  had  gain¬ 
ed  a  ftrong  frontier,  and  the  empire  was  ex- 
poled  to  the  French  arms.  It  was  therefore  of 
the  laft  importance  to  retake  them  ;  and  Charles 
refolved  to  employ  all  nis  forces  in  the  attempt. 
He  came  and  laid  liege  to  Metz  with  an  armv 
of  fixty  thoufand  men,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  for  fome  time 
hefitated  to  which  of  the  two  monarchs  he  fhould 
fell  his  fervices. 

The  duke  The  danger  had  been  foreieen,  and  prudent 
makeup-  meafures  taken.  Francis  of  Lorraine,  duke  of 

Sfdefence  Guif"e>  iiad  undertaken  the  defence  of  Metz,  a 
«f  Metz,  town  of  vaft  extent,  ill  fortified,  and  in  no  con¬ 
dition  of  itfelf  to  fuftain  a  long  fiege.  The 
principal  noblemen  of  the  kingdom,  animated 
by  his  courage  and  example,  haltened  to  fliare 
in  the  glory  of  the  attempt.  In  a  lhort  time, 
he  repaired  the  fortifications,  and  ftrengthened 
the  place  with  new  works  ;  labouring  with  the 
foldiers,  infpiring  courage  whereever  he  appear¬ 
ed,  and  even  making  fatigue  pleafing  by  his 
talent  of  winning  afi'eilion.  Neither  lending 
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away  the  ufelefs  mouths,  deftroying  the  liib~ 
urbs  and  the  mills,  laying  wafte  the  country 
round,  nor  the  fevere  orders  dictated  by  pre¬ 
caution,  raifed  the  flighted  murmur.  lie  made 
the  people  lenfible  that  thefe  facrifices  were  due 
to  their  country. 

The  emperour,  who  was  always  obdinate  in  The  empe- 
his  refolutions,  notwithstanding  the  beft  coun-  Scfieje?8 
fels,  began  the  fiege  about  the  end  of  Odtober, 
and  thought  himlelf  fuperiour  to  the  obftacics 
which  were  reprefented  to  him,  in  the  cleared 
manner,  by  his  generals.  But  he  was  punifh- 
ed  for  his  prefumptuous  confidence.  After 
fpending  fixty  five  days  in  fruitiefs  efforts,  with 
the  lofs  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  by  the  valour 
of  the  befieged,  the  feverity  of  the  feafon,  and 
difeafes,  he  fuddenly  drew  off  his  army. — 1 
perceive ,  faid  he,  that  fortune ,  like  other  fe¬ 
males  >  forfakes  old  men ,  to  lavijh  her  favours  on 
the  young .  But  this  difader  aeferved  more  fe- 
rious  refledtions. 

Fortune  gave  him  other  fubjedts  of  mortifi-  Hisioffcsia 
cation  in  Italy.  He  lod  the  principality  of  Pi-  Italy‘ 
ombino,  which  his  neceffities  obliged  him  to 
fell  for  an  inconfiderable  furn  to  Cofmo  Medici. 

Sienna  drove  out  the  Spanifh  garrifon,  and  put 
itfelf  under  the  protedtion  of  France.  The 
coads  of  Calabria  were  ravaged  by  Dragut,  a 
pupil  of  Barbaroffa,  who  had  been  lent  by  Soli- 
man  at  the  head  of  a  fleet.  The  Turks  waited 
for  the  French  fquadron  before  Naples  ;  but 
that  being  retarded  by  fome  unknown  obdacles, 
and  no  news  of  it  arriving,  they  returned  to 
Condantinople. 
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DeaSth3of  •  formidable  Albert  of  Brandenburg  hav- 

the  famous  ing  been  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  for 

Saxony.6  °r  new  a(^cs  violence,  again  laid  wafte  part  of 
Germany  ;  but  was  defeated  at  Sieverhaufen, 
in  the  dutchy  of  Lunenburg,  by  the  army  of 
the  empire,  under  the  command  of  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  who  fell  in  the  arms  of  vidtory. 
Could  any  thing  wipe  out  the  adts  of  treachery 
committed  by  this  eledtor,  too  great, admiration 
could  not  be  paid  to  his  fuccefs,  for  which  he 
was  indebted  to  miracles  of  political  wifdom. 
As  he  left  only  one  daughter  (afterwards  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  famous  William,  prince  of  Orange) 

(the^Aiber-  J0^11  Frederick,  whom  he  had  unjuftly  deprived 
tine)  re-  of  his  dominions,  reclaimed  the  electoral  dig- 

PSfion of  nity  ;  but  Auguftus,  brother  of  Maurice,  car-- 
the^  eicdtor-  ried  it  againft  him,  even  by  the  judgment  of 

the  ftates  of  Saxony  ;  and  the  eleftorate  has  al¬ 
ways  remained  in  pofieffion  of  the  younger 
branen,  named  Albertine,  though,  in  the  order 
of  nature,  it  belonged  to  the  Erneftine ;  only 
A!  ten  burg  was  added  to  the  ill  are  of  John  Fred- 
Death  of  erick.  That  prince  died  next  year,  whofe  vir- 
Jr°ick.Fred" tues  made  him  more  refpedtable  in  his  adver- 
fity,  than  his  oppreffor  had  been  in  a  brilliant, 
but  guilty  prosperity. 

Events  of  Let  us  take  a  fhort  view  of  the  confequences 
™ar#  of  the  war  between  France  and  the  emperour, 
which  were  calamitous  to  the  fubjedts  of  both 
nations,  who  fell  vidlims  to  the  fruitlefs  ani- 
mofity  of  the  princes.  Charles  having  taken 
Terouane  by  a  fault,  razed  that  city,  of  which 
nothing  now  remains  but  the  natrfe.  Hefdin 
likewife  fell  into  his  hands.  But  this  was  all 
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the  advantage  he  reaped  from  a  campaign,  the 
expenfes  of  which  had  fwallowed  up  his  treaf- 
ures.  The  year  following,  the  two  hoftile 
monarchs  appeared  at  the  head  of  their  troops, 
in  the  Low  Countries,  but  performed  no  ac¬ 
tion  worthy  of  their  preparations.  Cofmo 
Medici  took  arms  in  Italy,  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  Sienna  ;  and  Strozzi,  a  Florentine,  who  Strozzt  and 
commanded  the  army  of  that  kingdom,  loft  the  Montluck* 
battle  of  Marciano,  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
fought  $  but  the  brave  Montluck  defended  Si¬ 
enna  no  lefs  than  ten  months,  the  love  of  liber¬ 
ty  making  the  citizens  bear  all  the  feverities  of 
famine.  At  laft  he  capitulated,  on  condition 
that  the  republick  fhould  preferve  its  liberty 
and  privileges  under  the  protection  of  the  em¬ 
pire  (i  555)  s  a  capitulation  almoft  no  fooner 
made  than  broken. 

The  conqueft  which  the  emperour  was  inoft  Confpiracy 
ambitious  of  making,  and  which  he  fruitlefsly  deHers' a°r” 
attempted  with  all  his  forces,  was  very  near  Metz* 
being  put  into  his  hands  by  a  confpiracy  of 
monks.  The  fuperiour  of  the  Cordeliers  at 
Metz,  a  man  of  a  bold,  intriguing  fpirit,  had 
infinuated  himfelf  into  the  confidence  of  the 
governour,  and  traiteroufly  formed  a  defign  to 
deliver  up  the  town  to  the  enemy  ;  for  which 
purpofe  he  feduced  the  monks  of  his  monaftery, 
and  received  into  it  a  number  of  foldiers  dif- 
guifed  in  the  habit  of  Cordeliers,  who  were  to 
open  the  gates  to  the  garrifon  of  Thionville. 

The  plot  was  difcovered  on  the  very  day  ap-  Puni(Wnt 
pointed  for  the  execution  ;  and  the  fuperiour  ofthecrim* 
condemned  to  death,  with  twenty  of  his 
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monks  ;  who,  being  left  together  in  a  chamber 
to  confefs  each  other,  murdered  him  with  their 
own  hands,  and  beat  to  death  five  of  the  eldelt 
among  them,  that  had  joined  with  him  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  reft.  The  criminals  would  have 
been  pardoned,  in  confideration  of  their  habit, 
had  not  the  example  appeared  abfolutely 

neceflary.  Only  fix  of  the  youngeft  were 
fpared. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Reign  of  Mary  in  England. — Paul  IV.  dif- 
turbs  Europe  by  his  Ambition.— Abdication 
of  Charles  V. 

Mary  had  T  ^  T  HILE  war  was  raging,  to  the  misfor- 
EdwardVi.  VV  tune  of  mankind,  the  infatiable  ambition 
m  England,  of  Charles  V.  opened  a  new  career  with  fuccefs. 
Edward  VI.  dying  in  1553,  at  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen,  was  fucceeded  by  his  filter  Mary,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Catharine  of  Arragon. 
Dudley  duke  of  Northumberland  having  made 
an  attempt  to  fet  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Jane 
Gray,  his  daughter  in  law,  and  niece  of  Henry 
VIII.  only  ruined  himfelf,  his  fon,  and  that 
amiable,  virtuous,  and  learned  lady,  whom  he 
had  forced  into  his  meafures.  All  three  perilh- 
ed  on  the  fcaffold. 

As  Mary’s  hufband  would  necefiarily  mount 
the  throne  of  England,  Charles  immediately 
conceived  the  defign  of  procuring  that  kingdom 
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for  his  fon,  who  was  heir  to  fo  vaft  dominions. 

Philip,  equally  ambitious  with  his  father,  read¬ 
ily  confented  to  marry  a  woman  of  thirty  eight, 
though  he  was  but  twenty  feven.  The  queen 
being  ftrongly  attached  to  a  family  from  which 
fhe  was  defcended,  and  ftill  more  zealous  for 
the  Romifh  religion,  which  fhe  was  refolved  to 
eftablifh  by  the  authority  of  law,  or  the  force 
of  perfecution,  wiftied  for  a  hu/band  fuch  as 
Philip,  whofe  violent  zeal  had  been  already 
manifefted  ;  and  whofe  power  facilitated  the 
means  of  executing  her  defigns.  On  the  con-  Her  mafj 
trarv,  the  Englifh  nation,  apprehenfive  for  its  PhfilpTn 
religion  and  liberty,  looked  upon  that  mar- 
riage  with  horrour.  But  all  obftacles  were  lur-  Engiuh. 
mounted  by  the  emperour’s  intrigues  and  money. 

By  the  fettlement  it  was  agreed  that  Philip 
fhould  have  the  title  of  king  ;  that  the  re¬ 
gal  authority  fhould  remain  in  the  hands  of  Ma¬ 
ry  ;  that  no  violation  fhould  be  offered  to  the 
conftitution,  the  national  cuftoms,  &c. 

On  Philip’s  arrival  in  England,  their  fuf-  *554* 
picions  and  apprehenfions  were  confirmed  by  iTc^reitg^ 
his  cold,  imperious  manner,  his  bigotry,  and  his  reftored* 
inclination  to  defpotifm.  One  parliament  hav¬ 
ing  thrown  out  fome  bills  againft  herefy,  was 
immediately  after  diffolved  but  a  fecond  gave 
itfelf  up  to  the  views  of  the  court.  Cardinal 
Pole,  a  defcendant  of  the  blood  royal,  who  had 
been  attainted  feveral  years  before,  was  receiv¬ 
ed  in  quality  of  the  pope’s  legate.  The  two  v 
houfes  repealed  the  a£ts  for  eftablifhing  proteft- 
antifm,  demanded  abfolution,  and  requefted 
the  favour  of  being  reconciled  to  the  church 
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'  Eome,  which  they  obtained  without  difficult 

ty.  Julius  III.  was  agreeably  lurprized,  when 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Engliffi  for  Suf¬ 
fering  them  to  do  what>  he  faid,  he  himfelf  ought 
to  thank  them  for  having  done.  Rome  triumph¬ 
ed,  but  had  reafons  to  dread  the  lofs  of  her  ac- 
quifition. 

uThrS  we,fee  three  changes  of  religion,  ia 
Mary  and  lucceeding  reigns.  A  fourth  might  have 

been  forefeen,  as  the  parliaments  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  opinion  of  the  fovereign.  Fire 
and  fword  were  employed  againft  the  heterol 
dox  y  which  was  a  means  to  render  the  belief^ 
that  ought  to  have  been  infpired  into  men’s 
minds,  odious  and  of  fhort  duration.  Mary 
and  Philip,  in  their  zeal,  confulted  only  their 
own  tyrannical  inclinations.  A  cruel  inqui- 
iition  was  eftablifhed  among  a  people,  who  have 
always  been  jealous  of  their  liberties.  Five 
bifoops,  and,  among  others,  the  celebrated 
primate  Cranmer,  who  had  enjoyed  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  Henry  VIII.  courageoufly  expired  in 
the  flames.  In  three  years,  herefy  reckoned  up 
two  hundred  threefcore  and  feventeen  martyrs, 
whofe  unfhaken  fanaticifm  could  only  ferve  to 
inflame  enthuftafts,  and  irritate  their  hatred 
againft  the  church.  Thefe  atrocious  cruelties 
produced  a  difcontent  almoft  univerfal. 

Whence  the  ^  To  the  barbarifm  of  manners,  to  the  ra ere  of 
perfection  luperftition,  to  the  examples  of  the  early  ages, 

Sfans  .which  were  to°  Sequent,  and  fometimes  extolled 
proceeas.  in  hiflory,  and  to  the  abfurd  rnadnefs  of  com¬ 
manding  the  opinions  of  men,  muft  be  attributed 
that  perfecuting  fpirit,  fo  contrary  to  chriftianitv, 
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and  ncverthelefs  fo  contagions,  that  it  even  in¬ 
fected  the  heads  of  the  reformation,  who,  when  The  hete- 
they  changed  the  doCtrines,  made  it  a  capital  dopwdVt, 
crime  to  diflent  from  their  opinions.  Under  as  wdj  33 
Edward  VI.  a  prince  naturally  gentle,  the  fires 
were  more  than  once  lighted  up  for  herefy. 

One  day,  figning  the  warrant  for  the  execution 
of  a  woman,  he  faid  to  Cranmer,  with  tears  in 


his  eyes — If  I  am  doing  wrongs  you  Jhall  be  an - 
fwerable  for  it.  Thus  Cranmer,  who  was  a 
man  of  known  moderation,  fuffered  himfelf  to 
be  hurried  away  by  the  torrent  of  cuftom.  Lu¬ 
ther  had  been  a  violent  perfecutor ;  and  Serve- 
tus,  a  learned  Spanifh  phyfician,  was  burnt  at 
Geneva,  by  the  inftigation  of  Calvin,  who  ac- 
cufed  him  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  Trinity. 
Fanaticifm  was  univerfally  prevalent. 

Men's  minds  were  not  then  fufficiently  en- EvIIs  th.at 
lightened  to  be  convinced,  that  it  is  as  unjuft  to  AfuMlIy 
punifti  opinions  and  errours  with  the  feverities  from  iu 
referved  for  the  blacked  criminals,  as  it  is  of 
importance  to  curb  thofe  who  attempt  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  publick  peace,  efpecially  in  matters  of 
religion.  But  ought  they  not  to  have  forcfeen 
that  the  perfected  party,  if  at  laft  it  got  the 
upper  hand,  would  infallibly  turn  perfecutor  ? 

That  perfecution  was  a  fource  of  civil  wars  ? 

And  that,  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  aveng¬ 
ing  the  caufe  of  God  (who  commands  the  ex- 
ercife  of  fraternal  charity  to  all  men,  without 
exception,  or  diftimftion  of  worlhip),  the  focie- 
ty  of  chriftians  was  filled  with  animofities,  en¬ 
tities;  and  violences,  of  which  there  are  ai¬ 
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moft  no  examples  to  be  found  among  the  Pa¬ 
gans  ?  ° 


1 555* 
Eftablifli- 
ment  of  the 
peace  of  re¬ 
ligion  at  the 
diet  of 
Augfburg. 


Articles  of 
the  recefs. 


it  was  nat¬ 
urally  of¬ 
fensive  to 


The  fire  which  had  firft  been  kindled  in  Ger¬ 
many  was  happily  extinguifhed  in  that  country, 
while  it  fpread  its  ravages  into  other  nations. 
The  emperour  had  given  up  his  ill  grounded 
piojeds  of  defpotifm,  and  it  was  for  the  inter- 
e  o  erdinand,  king  of  the  Romans,  who 
held  a  new  diet  at  Augfhurg,  to  conciliate  the 
tearts  o  the  people.  By  the  famous  recefs  of 
this  diet,  the  peace  of  religion  was  eftablilhed 
on  terms  highly  advantageous  to  both  parties, 
though  in  fome  refpedls  it  was  imperfeft.  En¬ 
ure  liberty  of  confcience  was  granted  to  the 
dates  which  adhered  to  the  confeflion  of  Au»f- 
J>urg  (neither  the  Calvinifts  nor  Zuinglians  en¬ 
joyed  this  privilege,  and  they  obtained  it  only 
y  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia).  It  was  enadted, 
that  from  thenceforth  religious  difputes  fhould 
be  terminated  only  by  the  pacifick  methods  of 
conference  and  perfuafion  (an  excellent  law, 
whicn  ought  to  have  prevented  the  civil  wars). 
The  proteftants  were  left  in  poileilion  of  the 
eccleliaftical  property  which  they  had  feized. 
It  was  likewife  agreed,  that  every  beneficiary, 
who  forfook  the  Romilh  religion,  fhould  im¬ 
mediately  lofe  his  benefice  ;  to  which  they  who 
had  the  right  of  collation  fhould  name  another, 
as  being  vacant.  (This  is  the  eccleftaftical  re - 
Jervation ,  as  equitable  in  its  foundation,  as  pro¬ 
per  to  keep  the  clergy  within  the  pale  of  the 
church). 

Sucn  an  adt  could  not  but  give  offence  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  both  becaufe  it  proceeded  from 
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an  affembly,  great  part  of  which  confided  of  the  court 
laymen,  and  becaufe  the  popes  arrogated  to  whkhme> 
themfelves  the  exclufive  right  of  judging  in  re- 
ligious  matters.  We  fhall  fee  in  the  fequel,  judge, 
that  it  was  not  examined  how  far  the  right  of 
kings  and  people,  to  decide  in  what  isefifential- 
ly  neceffary  to  the  publick  tranquillity,  may  in 
fome  circumftances  extend  ;  nor  was  it  con- 
fidered,  that  formerly  ecclefiaftical  affairs  were 
frequently  decided  in  national  affemblies,  com- 
pofed  of  the  nobles  and  bifhops.  The  Holy 
See  was  believed  to  be  injured,  and  a  bloody 
war  was  kindled  upon  this  account. 

Julius  III.  more  addifted  to  pleafures  than  Pauiiv. 
to  the  cares  of  government,  died,  leaving  a  ^raffuat 
bad  charafter.  His  fucceffor  Marcellus  II.  was  ftere  monk., 
worthy  of  the  tiara,  but  pofifefled  it  only  one 
and  twenty  days.  (He  kept  his  family  at  a 
diftance  from  Rome.)  Cardinal  Caraffa  fuc- 
ceeded  him,  under  the  name  of  Paul  IV.  and 
adopted  a  quite  different  fyflem.  This  pontiff, 
who  was  now  fourfcore,  had  entered  into  the 
order  of  Dominicans  early  in  life  ;  had  after¬ 
wards  refigned  valuable  benefices,  in-order  to 
found  the  order  of  the  Theatins,  whofe  rule 
prefcribed  the  moll  rigid  poverty,  with  a  pro¬ 
hibition  of  afking  any  thing  in  charity  ;  and 
when  he  was  again  taken  from  the  cloifter,  and 
promoted  to  the  purple,  had  preferved  his  for¬ 
mer  exceffive  aufterity  of  manners.  But  on  his  He  chan 
mounting  the  papal  throne,  he  fhewed  himlelf’  his  way  of 
an  entirely  different  man  ;  affedted  extraordi-  ageot  four- 
nary  magnificence,  and  when  the  .fteward  oflc0re* 
his  houfehold  afked  how  his  table  fhouid  be 
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furmfhed  pr°ud]y  replied  -Like  that  of  a  great 

S  nffi  HlS  nfPT'VS  were  invefted  with  the 
firft  offices,  who  being  devoured  with  ambi- 

non  and  guiding  him  at  their  pleafure,  per- 

fuaded  him  to  undertake  a  conqueft,  in  order 

hisowm’2  d°;r,Inionsfor  them,  a«d  aggrandize 

S' teSh-  meSofTn^ ■  3n' f PrinciP,es  afforded  them 

ty  conduct.  means  of  pufhing  him  on  to  the  bofdeft  enter- 

P  •,  “c'nS  a  ™rtal  enemy  to  the  hereticks, 
he  had  eftabhfhed  the  inquifition  in  Italy,  and 
was  rranl ported  with  rage  at  the  indulgence 
granted  them  in  Germany.  Being  tainted  with 
all  the  ancient  prejudices  of  the  papal  power, 

e  joined  to  them  that  arrogant  pride,  which 

had  been  fo  often  employed  for  their  fupport. 
His  nephews  determined  him  to  propofe  to  the 
king  of  France  the  conqueft  and  divifion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  in  which  refolution 
^  he  was  confirmed  by  the  recefs  of  Augfbum, 
enstheem-  f?  threatened  Charles  V.  and  Ferdinand  with 
eP„rsr’inatod  :1Snre/entTTnntj  ifkwas  immediately  an- 

a  league  milled.  When  the  danger  of  attempting  and 

France.  impoffibility  of  executing  fuch  an  a<ft  of  vio¬ 

lence  were  reprefented  to  him,  he  replied,  that 
in  the  caufe  of  God  and  the  church,  the  wifdom 
of  this  world  ought  not  to  be  confulted.  After 
which  he  privately  concluded  his  treaty  with 
France,  under  pretext  of  defending  the  caufe  of 
God  and  the  church. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  emperour  furprifed 
rLurope  by  an  unforefeen  abdication,  which 
confounded  all  the  ideas  of  politicians.  For 

feme 
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fome  years  he  longed  for  retirement  ;  the  fen-  Abdication 
timents  of  ambition,  by  which  he  had  been  v.  in  fa!8 
kept  in  perpetual  agitation,  being  blunted  by  ^rofhls 
diieafe,  mortifications,  and  the  decline  of  his 
fortune.  Unable  longer  to  fupport  the  weight 
of  bufinefs,  and  dreading  the  thoughts  of 
throwing  the  load  upon  another,  becaule  he 
made  the  fuccefs  depend  upon  himfelf,  he  was 
defirous  of  preferving  his  glory  unobfcured  ; 
and  flattered  himfelf,  that  he  fhould  increafe  it 
by  devoting  himfelf  to  folitude,  in  which  re¬ 
ligious  motives  likewife  prompted  him  to  work 
out  his  falvation.  He  had  already  ceded  the 
Milanefe  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  his  fon 
Philip,  who  was  then  twenty  eight  years  of  age, 
verfed  in  bufinefs,  and  capable  of  conducting 
it  properly.  In  a  great  affembly  of  the  ftates 
held  at  Bruffels,  he  formally  put  him  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Low  Countries,  to  which,  a  few 
months  after,  he  added  the  crowns  of  Spain  and 
America. 

re 

pi 

as  Jacred ;  never  infringe  the  rights  or  privileges  Bruffels* 
of  your  people  ;  and,  if  you  fhould  one  day  be 
defirous  of  enjoying  the  happinefs  of  a  private  life , 
may  you  have  a  fon ,  to  whom  you  can  refign  the 
jceptre  with  as  great  and  jufi  a  JatisfaElion  as 
I  now  feel  in  giving  it  to  you  !  This  difcourfe 
which  he  pronounced  in  the  affembly  at  Bruf¬ 
fels,  made  the  audience  melt  into  tears.  Philip 
II.  followed  his  father’s  advice  in  fome  ar- 

tides 


On  no  confideration  violate  the  refpeff  due  to  speech 
ligion  ;  maintain  the  catholick  faith  in  all  its  whi?h  he 

o  j  made  to 

irity  :  always  look  upon  the  laws  of  the  nation  Philip  at 
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fired  by  ,t  as  much  as  the  people?  8  “f‘ 


CHAP.  X. 


Truce  of 
five  years 
concJuded 
by  Charles 

V, 


War  between  Henry  II.  and  Philip  II  ftirreA 
up  by  Paul  IV.  Death  of  Charles  V 

Hf  ^^err  gl°7u0f  C  j3rles  V-  would  have  been 
JL  crowned  by  ending  the  war  with  France 

and  giving  peace  to  all  Europe,  after  haviS 

thi  TOk“  A1?,  bl°°f  i  h'  th"efore  “"dercoog 
j  •  f.  ^  truce  of  five  years  was  concluded 

feffionSonrCh  ^  Pr°Wer  Was  t0  remain  in  pof- 
1Clllon  of  Jt,s  conquefts.  The  conftable  Mont 

morenci,  who  had  prudently  oppofed  the  league 
w  h  Rome  determined  Henry  to  accept  This 
truce,  by  which  he  not  only  preferved  the  three 

bilhopricks,  but  almoft  all  the  dominions  be- 

onging  to  the  houfe  of  Savoy.  But  the  duke 
^ Guife,  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  de  Lor- 

puWckWSntq0u°ilHybid0US  PaClemJy  »  be3r  the 
£§S  by^Sr^3^  ^  concluded 


1>  rekindled  >  V  ft  wuu  Parana  Had  been  concludec 

bftit 7"  afe^addrefff  ^  t00k  meafur«  wit! 
Paullv-  ^  “Caddrefs.for  carrying  it  into  execution 
st, the  fame  tune.  Paul  tv  l*  r 


,  ,  or  rk  r  •  v.anyujg  mto  execution 
Guiles!  nli  e  tune,  Paul  IV.  exerted  his  crafty 
policy,  while  he  certified  that  defire  of  peace* 

which 
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which  the  quality  of  common  father  required, 
and  affumed  the  appearance  of  mediator  :  He 
pretted  the  court  of  France  to  renew  her  firft 
engagements,  and  reprefented  the  conqueft  of 
Naples  as  an  eafy  matter.  The  Guifes,  and  the 
famous  Diana  de  Poitiers,  dutchefs  ofValen- 
tinois,  Henry  Y  miftrefs,  gave  weight  to  thofe 
reafons,  which  good  faith  and  the  publick  weal  • 
ought  to  have  condemned.  The  monarch  had 
fworn  to  the  truce  ;  but  the  cardinal  Caraffa, 
nuncio  from  the  pope,  made  no  difficulty  or  ab- 

folving  him  from  his  oath. 

As  foon  as  Paul  was  acquainted  with  the  fuc-  violent 
cefs  of  the  negotiation,  in  defiance  even  of  the 
rules  of  decency,  he  impriloned  a  Spanifh  min-  tne  pope, 
filer,  excommunicated  the  Colonnas,  who  were 
attached  to  the  imperial  family  ;  and  declared 
Philip  guilty  of  felony,  and  deprived  of  his 
right  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  for  having 
fupported  them.  This  prince,  who  was  equal-  Scruplesof 
ly  fuperftitious  and  political,  did  not  dare  to  Philip  u. 
take  arms  without  confulting  the  theologians. 

Their  opinion  being  favourable,  the  duke  of 
Alva,  who  commanded  in  Italy,  carried  terrour 
to  the  gates  of  Rome  ;  and  the  pope,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  unconquerable  obttinacy,  was 
obliged  to  fue  for  a  fuipenfion  of  arms,  and  ob¬ 
tained  it,  becaufe  the  king  of  Spain  was  {till 
haunted  with  the  fame  fcruples. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  who  1557. 
was  inverted  with  the  command  of  the  troops,  JfGuife6 
Paul  fhewed  himfelf  more  audacious  than  ever, 
publifhing  anathemas,  and  thinking  himfelf  poiitan  war* 
matter  of  Naples.  Yet  he  could  neither  furnifh 

the 
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'Mr°ndS  £  “  p™- 

FTe,  j  in  aus usTr  ;b: : 

±tZ£  fo  '  rb'™“  “d  the^Cardinal 
eft  d~-  "d  ,tfdf“P°ftd  “  the  great- 

&JSt’  The  queen  °f  England,  a  flave  to  the  will 
Ot  1  hilip,  who  did  not  love  her,  and  eonallH 

entered  into^  I)atl°n  With  Iler  hldband>  had 

rv  II  dnotwithft  e!rUe  Tthhim  aga*nft  Hen- 
En„ij/j,  landing  the  repugnance  of  the 

Vllh*  ,S,00n  a^er,  Picardy  was  invaded  bv 

QtSS  Th?m7,  which  *aid  fiege  to  S" 

PVht  "i  tr°°ps  were  commanded  bv 

Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  an  exce> 

ent  general  ,  and  Philip,  who '  was  by  no 

Sftancf  nmS  °ffmilitary  glor^  gained  at  a 
ltance  proper  for  watching  the  events  Ai 

thrs  liege  had  not  been  forefen,  the  plae'e  wt 
unprovided.  Happily,  the  admiral  dPe  Col™ 
m,  one  ot  the  greateft  captains  of  the  age,  had 
the  courage  to  throw  himfelf  into  it  with  a  few 
troops  ;  but  his  uncle,  the  conftable  de  Mont- 
morenci,  eager  to  relieve  him,  ventured  a  bat¬ 
tle  with  a  force  much  inferiour  to  that  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  taking  advan- 

prffoner  H  attackcd  him’  made  b™ 

lofs  of  f  and,CUt  Jls  fmy  m  pieces,  with  the 
iols  of  jcarcely  a  hundred  men. 

draws'  little  fn5ad  ,pjdljp  IL  been  lefs  timid  or  lefs  circum- 

tZST  the  o-eneral  rV^T^  MJe  Was  advifed  b7 
victory,  me  to  march  directly  to  Paris,  which 

Was  hlied  Wlth  the  greateft  confternation  by  the 

new§ 


Wontmo- 
renci  de¬ 
feated  by 
the  duke  of 
Savoy. 
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news  of  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  he  probably 
would  have  met  with  fcarce  any  reliftance ,  but 
he  obftinately  continued  the  fiege  of  the  town. 

The  French  recovered  from  their  panick,  the 
nobility  flew  to  arms  through  the  whole  king¬ 
dom,  the  cities  fignalized  their  zeal  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions,  and  the  king  was  loon  in  a 
condition  to  defend  himfelf.  St.  Quintin,  Ca- 
telet,  Ham,  and  Novon,  where  the  foie  fruits 
of  a  viftory  which  threatened  deftruftion  to  that 
potent  monarchy. 

An  action  now  done  by  Philip  will  give  a  TheEfcu- 
eharafteriftick  idea  of  his  devotion.  In  memory  confequence 
of  the  battle  which  was  gained  upon  St.  Lau-  ot  a  vow* 
rence's  day,  he  made  a  vow  to  ercft  a  church, 
a  monaftery,  and  a  palace,  confecrated  to  that 
holy  martyr,  and  ordered  them  to  be  built  in 
the  form  of  a  gridiron ;  becaufe  St.  Laurence 
had  been  burned  on  a  gridiron,  according  to 
the  writers  of  the  legends.  The  work  was  con¬ 
tinued  twenty  two  years  at  immenfe  expenfe. 

Such  is  the  original  of  the  Efcurial,  near  Ma¬ 
drid,  which  is  become  the  refidence  of  the  Span- 
ilh  monarchs. 

The  duke  of  Guife  had  been  recalled  from  Paul  iv. 
Italy  to  defend  the  kingdom,  of  which  Paul  IV.  ^acewith 
complained  as  an  aft  of  treachery.  Peace  be-  spain>an? 
came  neceffary  to  him,  and  he  turned  Philip's  humbles  lt# 
fuperftitious  difquiets  to  fo  good  account,  that 
he  made  it  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty, 
that  the  duke  of  Alva  Ihould  come  to  Rome, 
and  afk  pardon  for  having  attacked  the  patri¬ 
mony  of  the  church.  The  haughty  Spaniard 
fubmitted  in  the  king's  name  to  this  humiliating 

condition, 
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condition  Philip  reftored  Placentia  to  the 
duke  of  Parma,  whom  he  was  defirous  of  at- 
taching  to  his  intereflr.  Cofmo,  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  had  the  addrefs  to  obtain  Sienna  for  the 
money  due  to  him  by  the  king.  At  this  time, 
the  dates  01  Italy  acquired  ftability,  the  balance 
was  more  equal,  and  the  great  efforts  of  war 
turned  to  anotner  cjuarter# 

cdSJdft’  d*  dok«  /  »ho  was  re- 

bytheduke  ^eived  ln  trance  as  a  faviour,  and  nominated 

°fGu,fe-  Jie^enant_  general  of  the  kingdom,  meditated 

an  expedition  worthy  of  his  genius  and  <>lory. 

He  put  himfelf  in  motion  in  the  middle  of 

d,  enemy  by  falfe  marches, 
and  fuddenly  laid  fiege  to  Calais.  That  place, 

which  ior  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  had 
afforded  the  enemy  an  open  paflage  into  France, 
whicn  Edward  III.  could  not  take  in  lefs  time 
than  eleven  months,  and  which  palled  for  im¬ 
pregnable,  was  forced  in  eight  days.  The 
Enghfh  ufually  withdrew  almoft  the  whole  o-ar- 
11  l°n  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  Mary’s  council 
was  fo  blind,  as  even  to  negleft  the  advice  of 
Philip,  who  wanted  to  throw  a  body  of  troops 
into  the  town.  Some  of  them  carried  their 
confidence  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  if  Calais  was  at¬ 
tacked  during  the  winter,  they  would  undertake 
to  defend  it  with  their  while  rods.  Thus  do 
people  bring  misfortunes  on  themfelves  for  want 
or  fordeeing  dangers.  Guines  was  carried  by 
aflault,  and  there  remained  nothin!?  more  to 
the  Enghfh  in  the  kingdom. 

After  this  glorious  conqueft,  the  duke  palled 
his  winter  s  leifure  in  preparing  for  new  enter- 

prizes. 


Taking  of 
Thionviiie. 
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prizes.  He  next  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Thion- 
ville,  which  fuftained  a  fiege  of  three  months  ; 
but  a  French  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
marefchal  de  Termes,  was  defeated  by  the  count 
de  Egmond  at  Gravelines.  Chance,  on  this,  Batt!e  of 
as  on  many  other  occafions,  decided  the  fate  of  Gravdir.es, 
arms.  The  French,  though  much  infertour  in 
number,  made  the  victory  doubtful,  when  an 
Engliffi  fquadron  came  up  at  the  noife  of  the 
firing,  and  played  on  them  with  its  artillery. 

About  two  thoufand  fell  in  the  field,  and  the 
general  was  taken  prifoner,  with  a  number  of 
officers  of  diftindtion. 

The  two  monarchs  were  equally  defirous  of  ah  parties 
peace  :  Philip,  becaufe  he  longed  to  return  into  difPofed  fOT 
Spain,  not  being  able  to  endure  any  other  ref- 
idence  ;  and  Henry,  becaufe  he  had  above 
all  things  at  heart,  to  flop  the  progrefs  of 
herefy  in  his  kingdom.  Befides,  the  dutchefs 
de  Valentinois  being  difcontented  with  the 
Guifes,  whofe  credit  was  increafed  by  the  war, 
infpired  him  with  fuch  fentiments  as  ffie  thought 
rnoft  to  her  own  advantage.  Montmorenci, 
therefore,  who  was  Hill  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  was  authorized  to  enter  into  a  ne¬ 
gotiation,  the  fuccefs  of  which  we  {hall  fee  af¬ 
terwards. 

Had  the  empire  been  in  the  difpofal  of  Charles  v. 
Charles,  in  the  fame  manner  as  his  hereditary 
dominions,  he  would  have  left  the  whole  power  his  brother 
in  the  hands  of  his  fon.  He  heartily  repented  againft  his 
of  having  procured  to  his  brother  the  title  of wili* 
king  or  the  Romans ;  had  twice  attempted  to 
prevail  on  him  to  renounce  it,  offering  him 

*  o 
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feme  fiefs  in  exchange  ;  and  on  Ferdinand’s  te- 
iufal,  had  even  ftriven,  to  as  little  purpofe,  to 
gain  a  diet.  The  Germanick  body  felt  by  ex¬ 
perience,  how  dangerous  a  formidable  head  was 
to  its  liberty.  Before  Charles  retired  from  the 
woild,  he  made  another  effort;  but  not  being 
able  to  overcome  his  brother’s  oppofitiors,  ab¬ 
dicated  the  imperial  crown  in  his  favour.  The 
act,  though  made  in  1556,  was  prefented  to  the 
electors  only  in  the  beginning  of  1558. 

pfufiv.  -  ^he  dieC  of  Francfort  readily  acknowledged 
to  the  a&a  rerdinand  I.  but  he  found  ([range  difficulties 
ot  the  diet,  at  Rome,  where  his  ambaffadour  ffiewed  the 

pope  the  ordinary  marks  of  refpedt.  Paul  IV. 
as  infatuated  with  the  prerogatives  of  his  fee 
as  if  he  had  lived  two  centuries  before,  de¬ 
clared  the  adts  of  the  diet  null ;  maintaining, 
that  in  cafe  of  refignation,  it  was  his  privileoe 
to  name  an  emperour  ;  that  Ferdinand  had 
made  himfelf  unworthy  of  the  empire,  by  favour¬ 
ing  the  hereticks ;  and  that  the  proteftant  elect¬ 
ors  had  loft  their  right  of  luffrage  by  feparatino- 
what  he  from  the  church  of  Rome.  He  infilled,  that 
required.  the  emperour  ffiould  exprefs  his  repentance  for 
what  was  part,  renounce  the  title  with  which  he 
had  been  irregularly  inverted  at  Francfort,  and 
fubmit  to  the  authority  and  clemency  of  the 
pope.  In  vain  did  the  king  of  Spain,  in  the 
warmed  manner,  prefs  the  pope  to  defift  from 
luch  extravagant  pretentions.  The  emperour 
was  not  acknowledged  by  the  court  of  Rome 
during  that  pontificate. 

Charles  v.  Charles  V.  had  retired  into  the  rnonaftery  of 
retires  into  St.  Juftus,  in  Eftremadura ;  there  in  folitude 

a  monaf- 
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and  peace,  without  the  lead,  pomp  or  grandeur, 
cultivating  his 'garden,  amuling  himfelf  with 
mechanicks,  making  clocks,  and  converfino* 
with  a  fmall  number  of  private  perfons.  He 
tailed  the  fweets  of  repofe,  meditated  on  the 
nothingnefs  of  the  world,  and  fought  in  religion 
more  folid  happinefs  than  that  which  he  had 
abandoned.  Thus  did  he  pafs  a  year  in  the 
felicity  of  felf  enjoyment,  after  having  been  for 
fo  long  a  time  the  fport  of  a  reftlefs  and  infa- 
tiable  ambition. 

Some  months  before  his  death,  the  fits  of  the  He  dies  :n 
gout  returning  with  double  violence,  he  was  d"™-* 
feized  with  a  deep  melancholy  ;  his  reafon  be-  tion,  at  the 
gan  to  fail,  and  he  fpent  every  moment  in  com-  nine!’  “*°rIy 
pany  with  the  monks,  joining  in  their  exer- 
cifes,  and  performing  their  penances.  He  even 
took  a  fancy  to  have  his  own  obfequies  per¬ 
formed  in  his  prefence.  He  was  carried  on  a 
bier  to  the  church,  the  office  of  the  dead  was 
fung,  and  the  funeral  ceremonies  performed. 

The  next  day  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which 
carried  him  off  in  the  forty  ninth  year  of  his 
age. 

Never  prince  had  poffeffed  fo  vaft  an  empire,  HisafUvky 
and  his  talents  and  uncommon  activity  anfwer-  an<*  laieuts- 
ed  to  that  extenfive  dominion,  as  far  as  it  is 
poffible  for  human  weaknefs.  The  ardour  with 
which  he  purfued  every  object  of  his  ambitious 
policy,  is  proved  by  his  taking  nine  journies 
into  Germany,  ten  into  the  Low  Countries,  fev- 
en  into  Italy,  fix  into  Spain,  four  into  France, 
twice  vifuing  England,  and  making  two  expe¬ 
ditions  into  Africa.  He  knew  mankind  ;  and 
Vol.  IV.  A  a  '  the 
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havcUfohi-to  fQC  *ucce‘s  which  attended  his  enterprizes  was^ 
awed  an-  in  a  great  meaiure,  owing  to  thejudicious  choice 
thofe  whom  he  employed.  What  glory  would 
he  not  have  merited,  if;  inftead  of  every  where 
kindling  diffenfions  and  wars,  he  had  dedicated 
his  cares  to  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjedts  !  ‘The 
people  cf  quality  rob  me  (faid  he  one  day),  the 
.■ecu  of  Letters  infirudi  me,  the.  traders  enrich 
me.  When  he  thus  reflected  on  different  ob¬ 
jects,  he  ought  to  have  fee n,  that  a  fovereign 
makes  himfelf  happy,  not  by  conqueds  or  def- 
potifm,  but  by  the  wifdom  of  his  government, 
the  equity  of  his  laws,  and  every  thing  that 
makes  dates  flourifh.  .  ° 

“with  lt  is  faid>  that  in  his  retirement,  not  being 
regard  to  able  to  make  two  clocks  go  exaftlv  alike,  he 
oei locution.  »a] arnecj  himfelf  as  having  been  guilty  of  a  piece 

of  folly,  in  attempting  to  fubjeft  men  to  uni¬ 
formity  of  belief.  Yet  his  fon  was  equally 
defpotick  and  mercilefs  towards  thofe  whole 
belief  differed  from  his  own.  Philip  feemed  to 
rival  Paul  in  heightening  the  barbarity  of  the 
inquifition.  Condantine  Ponza,  chaplain  and 
confelfcrof  Charles  V.  was  burnt  in  effigy  as  a 
heretick  ;  and  the  memory  of  that  emperour 
himfelf  narrowly  efcaped  being  blackened.  To 
complete  the  horrour,  the  king  hearing  one  day, 
that  thirty  perfons  at  lead  had  a  little  before 
periffied  at  an  auto  da  fe,  requeded  that  a  like 
execution  might  be  performed  in  his  prefence, 
and  beheld  with  joy  forty  victims  devoted  to 
torments  and  death  by  falfe  zeal.  One  of  them, 
a  man  of  didinftion,  requeding  a  pardon — No, 
replied  he  coldly,  were  it  my  own  fon,  I  would 


Violent 
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give  him  up  to  the  flames ,  if  he  obftinately  perfijl- 
ed  in  herefy .  We  may  judge  beforehand  what 
mifchiefs  this  atrocious  fuperftition  produced, 
and  what  a  ferment  it  raifed  in  the  minds  both 
of  fanatick  religionifts,  and  the  favourers  of 
liberty. 


CHAP.  XI. 


Reign  of  Elizabeth  in  England  ;  fhe  changes 
the  Religion . — Reace  ofC ateau  Cambresis. 

— Death  of  Henry  II.  and  Paul  IV. 

\ 

MARY  queen  of  England,  whofe  cruel-  1553. 

ties  had  made  her  religion  odious,  and  ^cceed^ 
whofe  government  was  likewife  difgraced  by  the  ^ar.y  ia 
lofs  of  Calais,  neglefted  by  her  huiband,  and  a  a^ana* 
prey  to  vexation,  died  without  children  in  1558. 

Pier  After  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
mounted  the  throne,  according  to  the  order  of 
lucceftion  eftablifhed  by  Henry  VIII.  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  parliament.  This  princefs,  who 
was  always  in  danger  of  death  under  the  laft 
reign,  was  inftrufted  in  the  fchool  of  adverfity. 
Endowed  with  an  uncommon  fhare  of  genius, 
knowledge,  courage,  and  policy,  though  not 
twenty  fix  years  of  age,  fhe  was  able  to  fupport 
with  glory  the  weight  of  government  in  the 
moft  tempeftuous  times.  Her  firft  fteps  will 
make  this  evident. 

Notwithftanding  her  fecret  averfion  to  the  Paul  iv. 
Romifh  religion,  which  (he  was  refolved  to  treats  ^ 

0  A  *  .  unworthily. 

A  a  2  aboliftu 
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abojfli  fhe  kept  a  minifter  at  Rome,  and 
charged  him  to  give  the  pope  notice  of  her  ac- 
cefiion.  Here  the  haughty  imprudence  of  Paul 
IV.  (hewed  itfclf  undifguifed.  He  treated 
Elizabeth  as  a  baftard  ;  exprefled  his  furprife 
tnat  fhe  fhould  have  the  boldnefs  to  take  pof- 
effion,  without  his  confent,  of  a  kingdom  feu¬ 
datory  to  the  Holy  See}  (we  imagine  ourfelves 
m  the  age  of  king  John  and  Innocent  III.)  and 
,  /  condelcended  to  give  her  hopes  of  in¬ 
dulgence,  if  fhe  would  make  her  fubmiffion 
and  afk  pardon,  Clement  VII.  who  had  loft 
England  by  his  own  fault,  had  not  behaved  fo 
imprudently  to  Henry  VIII. 

She  changes  In  a  fhort  time,  fhe  took  the  advantage  o-iven 

^he;r"  her  by  this  infult,  which  had  filled  the  kingdom 
dence.  with  indignation,  but  precipitated  nothin;?,  be- 
caule  the  changes  of  religion  in  a  ftate  require 
the  greateft  prudence.  She  gained  her  people’s 
nearts,  and  prepared  their  minds  j  and  the  par- 
_ lament  compleated  the  work,  by  confirming  to 
Her  the  fupremacy,  and  with  the  title  of  Head 
of  the  church ,  granting  to  her  the  fpiritual  au¬ 
thority  which  had  been  exercifed  by  her  father 
and  brother.  The  mafs  and  Romifh  liturgy 
were  abolifhed  without  oppofition  ;  but  fo  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  ceremonies  were  retained,  that  the 
ftirm  of  the  worfhip  made  the  great  innovations 
pals  Accordingly  almoft  all  the  parifh  priefis 
and  beneficiaries  of  the  fecond  order  fubmitted 
to  the  change.  Only  one  bifhop  took  the  oath 
of  fupremacy ;  all  the  reft  were  depofed.  What 
had  the  catholick  faith  gained,  then,  by  the  vio¬ 
lences  of  Mary  and  her  hufband  ?  Executions 
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never  regulated  belief,  they  rather  prevent  con- 
verfion  ;  and  as  they  can  only  make  men  hypo¬ 
crites,  every  thing  changes,  when  the  fear  of 
them  is  removed. 

Though  England  had  the  misfortune  to  go  Political 
aftray  in  the  road  of  falvation,  the  reformation 
was  advantageous  to  it  in  feveral  points  refpe  (ft-  ormation.. 
ing  civil  and  political  order.  Population  in- 
creafed  after  the  abolition  of  religious  celibacy. 

A  great  number  of  feftivals  were  cancelled, 
which  had  been  prepofteroufly  fanftified  by 
idlenefs,  and  fufpended  the  labours  neceffary 
for  fociety.  The  difputes  concerning  jurisdic¬ 
tion  between  the  priefthood  and  the  temporal 
power,  no  more  difturbed  the  internal  harmony 
of ‘the  government.  Induftry  ceafed  to  be 
cramped  and  Smothered  by  the  immenfe  poffef- 
fions  of  the  clergy  and  monks.  The  ruinous 
exaftions  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  prevented, 
and  a  great  number  of  abuies,  which  deftroyed 
money,  time,  and  lives,  fell  into  difufeof  them- 
Selves. 

Rymer’s  colleftion  of  Plate  papers  proves  Howdetri- 
how  prejudicial  the  fmgle  pilgrimage  to  St.  pilgrimages 
James  of  Compoftella  was  to  England.  In  JhHne°0|he 
1428,  nine  hundred  and  lixteen  perfons  obtain-  St.  James 
cd  permiffion  to  go  thither  ;  two  thoufand  four  kfngdom. 
hundred  and  fixcy,  in  1434;  two  thoufand  one 
hundred,  in  1445.  This  particular  will  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  relh 

As  loon  as  Elizabeth  was  on  the  throne,  the  Condua  of 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  rivalled  each  other 
in  courting  her  friendlhip.  The  fecond,  in  beth< 
hope  of  polfelTing  the  throne  of  England,  of¬ 
fered 
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©f  Cateau 
iJambrefis 


•.ret  ler  iis  hand,  and  folicited  a  difpenfation 
from  Rome  to  complete  the  marriage.  But 
the  princefs  had  too  much  good  fenfe  to  accept 
this  offer,  which  was  equally  contrary  to  the 
wifhes  or  theEnglifli,  and  her  own  inclinations. 
However,  file  diflembled.  Philip  at  firft  fup- 
ported  the  interetts  of  Elizabeth  with  warmth 
m  tie  negotiations  which  were  continued  at 
bateau  Cambrefis  ;  but  he  cooled  when  he  faw 
ht  nun  the  catholick  religion,  which  was  over- 
turnmg  the  work  of  Philip  himfelf,  as  well  as 

T  i ai  ^  *  *  ne  two  P°wers  treated  feparately  with 

lienry  II.  yet  there  was  but  a  day’s  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  treaties. 


Treaty’with  ^hat  with  England  contains  nothing  remark- 
Eiizabetn,  '5  except  the  article  of  Calais.  Elizabeth 
up  Califs.  not  being  able  to  recover  this  place,  nor  to 
yield  it  without  ftaining  her  honour,  left  it  for 
eight  years  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  France, 
on  condition  of  his  reftoring  it,  or  paying  five 
hundred  thoufand  crowns  at  the  end  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  ;  provided,  notwithstanding  that  England 
broke  the  peace  neither  with  France  nor  Scot- 
and.  Ihus  Elizabeth  faved  appearances,  and 
tnat  was  a  great  deal.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed 
tnac  file  hoped  to  recover  the  pofieffion  of  Ca¬ 
lais.  She  was  obliged  to  facrifice  it,  or  retake 
?t  by  force.  Circumftances  rendered  the  facri¬ 
fice  neceflary ;  and  policy  veiled  it  from  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it 
s.n.u.  no  clamours.  A  prudent  minifter  pays 
a  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  publick,  and 
fometimes  feems  to  lead  it  as  he  pleafes.  We 
Ihal!  ree  the  uneafinefs  given  to  the  queen  of 

England 
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England  by  the  pretenfions  of  Mary  Stuart, 
who  was  married  to  the  dauphin. 

By  the  treaty  with  Spain,  Henry  redored  a  -  T reaty  with 
,vaft  number  of  places  for  Sc.  Quintin,  Ham,  PlliliP  u# 
and  Catelet  ;  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  reeftab- 
lifhed  in  his  dominions,  except  Turin,  Pigne- 
rol,  Chivas,  and  Villeneuve ,  the  marquifate 
of  Montferrat  was  reftored  to  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  and  the  conquered  towns  in  Corfica  to 
the  republick  of  Genoa.  The  pope,  the  em- 
perour,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Scotland,  &c.  were  comprehended  in  this 
treaty,  as  allies  of  one  or  other  of  the  kings. 

France  retained  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  ;  be- 
caufe  Philip  was  not  fanguine  in  fupporting 
the  intereft  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand.  The  two 
branches  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  were  for  forne 
time  lefs  friends  than  rivals.  Philip  did  not 
forget  Ferdinand's  refufal  to  give  up  the  em¬ 
pire  in  his  favour. 

The  French  nation  loudly  complained  of  a  Franoe 
treaty  fo  contrary  to  their  hopes.  They  were  ™£esccf 
filled  with  indignation  at  the  ceffion  of  no  fewer  fi  ons,  which 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  nine  fortified  places,  b^twbmarl 
which  had  been  taken  in  the  Low  Countries  or  riases« 
in  Italy.  The  conftable  Montmorenci,  impa¬ 
tient  to  conclude  the  peace  of  which  he  was  the 
author,  had  found  an  expedient  to  gain  the 
confent  of  the  court,  by  a  double  marriage  of 
Henry’s  fifter  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  of 
Philip  with  Henry’s  elded  daughter.  The 
marriages  of  princes  are  feldom  bands  of  fin- 
.cere  union,  but  have  frequently  ferved  as  a 
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Ppecious  varnifli  to  colour  what  they  would 

o.herw^fe  have  been  aihamed  of  doing/ 

Ac  laft  feftivals  fucceeded  to  battles.  Bur 
oey  cod  the  life  of  Henry  II.  who  was  mortal- 

eVfe-eraltnal'011''”3''1'"'-  ^  havi"« 

bv  die  ffna  °f  tflG  Wars,  Oalvinilln  were  fown 
by  the  fanguinary  zeal  of  this  prince  a-ainft 

the  innovators,  which  he  carried  fo  far°as  to 
attempt  a  prevention  of  the  dutchefs  of  Ferrara 

tSrZun  ;°Ui,S  X,n-  Wh°  §ranCed  an  afyhS 

her  court  to  the  literati  that  were  tinftured 
with  heterodoxy.  He  ordered  the  judges  to 

fo/i/th/  be  arrefted  as  hereticks,  who  fhould 
*  Clt  th^m  ln  favour  of  the  religionifts  that 
v.re  condemned  to  inhuman  torments.  Some 
members  of  parliament  were  imprifoned  for 

wa/fald8/  mitif tion  of  the  fences.  It 
was  faid  that  zeal  made  afts  of  barbarity  a 

uty  ,  yet  we  fhall  find  that  the  fruit  which  they 

to/h/bri  WaSV  dragSing  rdigion  and  the  ftate 
co  ine  brinK.  of  ruin. 

Paul  IV.  one  of  thofe  violent  pontiffs,  who 
eemed  born  to  fet  Europe  in  a  flame,  died  the 
lame  year  (1559),  and  was  followed  to  the 

!ZsVbro!  thC  CU,*fo  °f  the  pe°Ple-  His  ftacue 

was  broken  in  pieces,  and  thrown  into  the  Ti¬ 
ber.  The  pnfoners  confined  in  the  inquifi- 
non  werelet  at  liberty;  and  the  prifon  which 

,  d  caufed  to  be  built  was  thrown  down 
ys  a  monument  of  horrour  }  and  the  convent  of 
the  Dominicans,  who  prefided  in  that  tribunal 
narrowly  efcaped  being  burnt  to  allies.  The 
.  Caraffas,  whom  Paul  IV.  had  banifhed  from 
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Rome,  after  facrificing  every  thing  to  raife  their 
fortune,  contributed  to  the  eledion  of  Pius  IV.  Pius  iv. 
(Medichino),  whofe  gratitude  loon  cooled  ;  for 
he  put  them  to  death  the  year  following.  This 
new  pope  acknowledged  Ferdinand  as  empe- 
rour  ;  and  made  his  pontificate  famous  by  ter¬ 
minating  the  council  of  Trent,  which  had  been 
interrupted  ever  fince  1552. 


G  H  A  P.  XII. 

• 

End  of  the  Council  of  Trent. — Its  Disci¬ 
pline  rejected  in  France, — Socinianism* 
Literature, 

THE  religious  troubles  with  which  France  Demand  fay 
was  already  agitated,  as  we  fhall  foon  ^unciUn1 
fee,  made  the  people  defire  a  national  council,  France, 
where  probably  there  would  have  been  many 
ufelefs  difputes.  Such  affemblies  alarmed  the 
court  of  Rome  (till  more  than  a  general  coun¬ 
cil,  whofe  operations  it  could  dired  or  fufpend. 

Befides,  Catharine  Medici,  the  queen  mother, 
who  held  the  reins  under  young  Francis  II. 
propofed  to  the  pope  forne  conceffions  of  the 
moft  delicate  nature  for  the  Holy  Ste  ;  viz.  Propolis 

1  ,  •  ,  \  .  made  to  the? 

removing  the  images  to  which  adoration  was  pope  by 
paid  ;  retrenching  forne  of  the  ceremonies  ufed  Mediil”" 
in  baptifm  ;  granting  the  communion  in  both 
Hinds  i  celebrating  the  facred  office,  and  ef~ 

pecially 
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fhefcfcaff r“  thC  V^lgar  ton§ue i  abolifhing 
of  the  h,  °ff  CorPus  Chnfti>  a°d  the  proceffions 

to  itve  rh  j  Taaent ;  ,ardcles  which  kerned 

cacholicks  Pj?teftants  t^e  ^vantage  over  the 
Cks<  -Dreading,  therefore,  left  the  court 

?d  c!trSy  ot  France  Ihould  overleap  all  obfta- 

-nd’  irwT  ^afte  CO  reaffemble  the  council ; 
;h”d  ‘£  as  a§ain  opened,  for  the  laft  time,  in 
the  month  of  January,  1562. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  draw  the  proteftants 
of  Germany  to  the  council  ;  but  they  infilled 
upon  us  former  decifions  being  examined,  and 
having  a  joint  voice  in  the  determinations  • 
which  they  hkewife  forefaw  would  be  unfavour¬ 
ite  to  their  tenets.  The  emperour  Ferdinand, 

[rZ\°u  rframmS  ^eir  liberty,  did  not  accept 
the  bull  of  convocation.  Pius  IV.  foon  difcov-i 

ertd  llow  he  was  affe&ed  towards  the  religion- 
dts  by  propofing  a  league,  the  purpofe  of  which 
j  to  crufh  them  in  every  country.  Force 
leemcd  to  him  more  effectual  than  the  canons 
*nd  cenfures  of  the  church  5  but  this  was  the 
way  to  arm  thofe  whom  it  was  of  importance  to 
convince  and  convert. 

.  Ev™  among  the  catholicks,  clouds  were  rif- 
jng  ot  an  appearance  ominous  to  the  council  of 
.  |lent-  The  court  of  Rome  had  too  paloable  an 
inHuence  over  its  determinations.  The  Holy 
hpint  was /enl  from  Rome  in  the  courier's  port¬ 
manteau ,  laid  fome  perfons  of  diftin&ion.  This 
indecent  raillery  is  particularly  attributed  to 
Laniack,  one  of  the  French  ambaffadours. 
Another  of  them,  the  learned  Pibrack,  in  a 
Ipeech  before  the  affembly,  faid,  in  plain  terms. 
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that  the  councils  held  under  Paul  III.  and  Ju¬ 
lius  III.  had  done  no  good,  and  declared  that 
the  prefent  ought  not  to  tread  in  their  Heps, 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  legates  and  [£elJenat°f 
Italian  bifhops  employed  all  their  addrefs  to  car-  and  Ital- 
rv  every  thing  agreeably  to  the  pleafure  of  the  ldni* 
pope.  Lainez,  general  of  the  Jefuits,  attempted 
to  prove  by  a  long  difcourfe,  that  the  pope  was 
the  foie  fountain  of  all  fpiritual  authority,  and  . 
that  the  whole  hierarchy  was  contained  in  him 
alone.  It  was  not  only  impoffible  to  procure  a 
decifion,  that  the  inftitution  of  bifhops  was  of 
divine  right  ;  but  one  of  the  principal  canons 
infinuates,  that  they  derive  their  powers  from  the 
pope.  It  is  conceived  in  thefe  terms  : — If  any 
man  faith,  that  the  bijhops,  who  are  elected  by  the 
!  authority  of  the  pope ,  are  not  true  and  lawful 
bifhops,  but  that  it  is  an  invention  of  man ,  let  him 
be  anathematifed .  The  difputes  on  this  fubjedt 
had  been  fo  warm,  that  they  were  on  the  point 
of  producing  a  violent  and  incurable  rupture. 

Fra  Paolo,  and  even  Paliavicini,  in  their  hif-  Many  in¬ 
tones  of  the  council,  unravelled  the  complica- 
tion  of  intrigues,  contefts,  fubterfuges,  and  vain 
lubtilties,  which  mingled  but  too  frequently 
with  matters  worthy  of  being  treated  with  the 
utmoft  reverence.  Without  flopping  to  con- 
fider  the  points  of  faith,  which  have  been  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  church,  and  therefore  mud  not  now 
be  examined,  let  us  only  remark  feme  decrees 
refpedling  difeipline,  which  breathe  the  ancient 
fpirit  of  dominion  and  independence. 

The  great  objedt  of  this  affembly  ought  to  Decree  pro- 
haye  been  the  reformation  of  the  church,  and  the  refor- 

j mation  of 
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the  extirpation  of  the  abufes  with  which  it 
was  reproached  by  the  innovators  ;  but  a  de¬ 
cree  was  projected  for  the  reformation  of  prin- 
ces,  comprehended  in  thirteen  articles,  tending 
to  eftabhfh  the  clerical  immunities,  fuch  as  they 
had  originated  in  the  ages  of  ignorance,  both 
refpedhng  their  perfons  and  pofleffions,  not 
even  excepting  their  paternal  inheritances.  Du 
Ferrier,  one  of  the  French  ambafiadours,  op- 
poled  this  attempt  with  equal  ftrength  of  reafon 
and  eloquence.  Some  cenfured  his  difeourfe 
as  heretical,  and  the  majority  judged  it  at  leaft 
candalous  ;  upon  which  he  withdrew,  in  com- 
pliance  with  the  orders  of  the  court,  as  had 
been  already  done  by  his  colleagues.  The 
oecree  was  reduced  only  to  an  exhortation  to 
princes  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  church,  and 
maintain  the  eccleliaftical  immunities  and  jurif- 
diction  ;  but  the  execution  of  all  the  papal  con- 

ordinaTc  ^  that  purpofc  was  enJoined  by  an 

Thus  a  multitude  of  bulls,  evidently  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  civil  rights,  the  authority  of  princes 
and  magiftrates,  and  the  general  good  of  fo- 
ciety,  were  eftablifhed  into  laws  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  j  and  what  is  more  aftonifhing,  France  alone 

°r  r/xhf-  3  Part  °f  the  Iution>  has  conftantly 
perluted  in  rejecting  fuch  a  fyftem  of  difeipline. 

In  other  countries,  the  governments  have  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  general  terms,  in  order 
to  lecure  their  rights. 

By  other  decrees,  the  pope  was  conrtituted 
judge  of  the  bifhops  in  criminal  matters  ;  and 
ne  was  inverted  with  the  right  of  delegating  to 
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other  judges,  or  calling  before  bis  own  tri¬ 
bunal  thole  caufes,  the  decifion  of  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  bilbops,  to  whom,  in  quality  of  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  Holy  See ,  were  affigned  functions 
naturally  infeparable  from  their  minillry.  On 
the  other  fide,  rights  were  attributed  to  them, 
which  may  be  reclaimed  by  the  civil  power. 
They  were  made  judges  of  books,  adminiftrat- 
ors  of  the  hofpitals,  executors  of  pious  lega  ¬ 
cies,  &c.  Ordinances  were  enadted,  impofing, 
in  certain  cafes,  fines,  confifcations,  confine¬ 
ment  of  the  body,  and  even  capital  punilhment 
in  the  cafe-of  duels. 

The  dodlrinal  decree  refpecting  marriage, 
not  only  eftabliffies  the  impediments  of  fpirit- 
ual  affinity,  for  which  a  difpenfation  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  but  gives  a  fandlion  to  the 
marriage  of  children  of  family  while  under 
age,  without  the  confent  of  their  parents,  and 
pronounces  an  anathema  againft  all  who  ffiall 
maintain  the  contrary.  (The  contrary  has  been 
maintained  in  France  for  very  good  reafons.) 
Laftly,  perfons  of  both  fexes  were  authorized 
to  take  the  monaftick  vows  at  the  age  of  fix- 
teen.  (The  ordinance  of  Orleans,  in  1560, 
had  prohibited  them  from  being  taken  by  men 
before  the  age  of  twenty  five,  and  by  girls 
under  twenty.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though 
the  difeipline  of  the  council  has  not  been  ad¬ 
mitted  in  other  points,  it  has  in  this,  notwith- 

nd  the  vifible  inconveniences  which  it 
produces.)  .  > . 

We  fhould  lofe  time  in  recounting  the  keen 
difputes,  which  arefe  between  the  French  and 
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Spanilh  ambaflfadours,  on  the  fubjeci-  of  prece- 
dence,  in  an  affembly  defigned  for  fettling  the 
chriitian  faith,  and  the  eftablilhment  of  Tran¬ 
quillity  among  the  nations.  It  is  fufficient  to 
know  that  the  pope,  though  at  firft  favourable 
to  the  Spaniards,  at  laft  gave  it  to  the  French. 

Eftabiifli-  ^  that  was  done  at  Trent,  with  a  view 

Ifeminarie^  ref°rrn  the  church,  the  eftablifhment  of  fem- 

itpctt  ,  feemsr  ro1havLe  produced  the  greateft 

effect,.  becaufe  it  has  had  the  ftrongeft  influence 

on  principles  and  morals.  The  condud:  of 
men  is  ordinarily  decided  by  their  education  5 
and  the  priefthood  requiring  a  great  fhare  of 
learning,  as  well  as  uncommon  virtues,  youth 
cannot  be  too  foon  formed  for  filling  its  offices 
.  in  a  becoming  manner ;  but,  in  the  midft  of 
prejudices,  fuperftition,  and  fanaticifm,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  bigotry  was  inftilled  to¬ 
gether  with  piety,  enthufiafm  with  zeal,  falfe 
principles  with  dilcipline,  the  fpirit  of  chican¬ 
ery  and  difputation  with  the  common  theolo¬ 
gy,  and  lefs  of  folid  morality  than  external 
observances.  In  fadt,  many  abuies  long  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  education  given  in  the  feminaries, 
though  they  were  mixed  with  real  advantages  • 
and,  if  we  examine  things  accurately,  we  ffiall 
find  this  to  be  one  of  the  principal  reafons, 
why  the  ecclefiaftical  miniftry  is  ftill  expofed 
to  fo  many  reproaches.  Pius'  IV.  founded  the 
Roman  feminary,  which  he  put  under  the  care 
ot  the  Jefuits,  and  their  fyftem  has  ferved  as  a 
model  to  the  reft. 

iv.  This  celebrated  aflembly,  which  is  reckoned 
conmru*  the  twentieth  general  council,  did  not  end  till 
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1563,  Some  cardinals  were  of  opinion,  that  the  council 
it  ought  not  to  be  haftily  confirmed  ;  becaufe,  greiVpre- 
faid  they,  the  obfervation  of  many  of  the  can-  ciPiutior- 
ons  being  impra&icable,  fcandals  or  difpen- 
fations  would  be  endlefsly  multiplied.  What 
appearance,  for  inftance,  was  there,  that  the 
plurality  of  benefices  would  be  abolifhed  by 
the  bare  authority  of  a  decree  ?  Yet  Pius  im¬ 
mediately  publifhed  the  bull  of  confirmation, 
prohibiting  any  paraphrafe,  commentary,  or 
interpretation  of  the  dodrine  eftabliflied  by  the 
council,  and  referving  to  the  Holy  See  the 
right  of  clearing  up  or  determining  whatever 
fhould  be  thought  obfcure  or  ambiguous* 

Never  would  the  papal  power  have  been  at  a 
higher  pitch,  if  the  bull  had  been  attended  with 
its  full  effeft. 

Portugal,  Venice,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Hew  it  was 
received  the  whole  without  difficulty.  The 
King  of  Spain  ffiewed  the  fame  fubmiffion  in  ftates> 
publick,  but  gave  private  orders  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  royal  authority.  In  France,  it 
was  refufed  to  publiffi  the  ads  of  the  council  5 
and  the  cardinal  de  Lorraine,  who  had  juft 
before  played  the  principal  part  there,  in  vain 
oppofed  his  credit  to  the  reafons  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor  de  l’Hofpital  and  the  parliament.  We 

fhall  fee  the  leaguers  always  infill  upon  this 
obje£t. 

The  emperour  Ferdinand  I.  laboured  for  a 
reunion  of  the  two  churches  by  conciliatory 
methods,  which  were  preferable  to  anathemas 
and  ads  of  violence.  He  prevailed  on  the 

pope 
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pope  to  grant  his  fubjedfts  the  communion  in 
both  kinds ;  and  death  having  carried  him  off 
too  foon,  his  Ton  and  fucceffor,  Maximilian  II. 
demanded  another  more  important  point,  the 
marriage  of  priefts.  The  motives  which  he  or¬ 
dered  his  ambafladours  to  enforce  will  be  found 
in  hiftorians  ;  but  the  court  of  Rome  had 
ftrong  reafons  to  oppofe  it,  and  Pius  was  in¬ 
flexible  on  that  head. 

Ail  hopes  of  bringing  back  the  proteftants 
were  now  at  an  end.  They  defpifed  a  council, 
from  which  miracles  had  been  expedited  ;  and 
their  indignation  was  increafed  by  the  Index  of 
prohibited  books,  which  the  pope  publifhed  a 
Ihort  time  after.  Even  the  fenfible  part  of  the 
catholicks  could  not  but  be  grieved,  when  that 
Index  caft  a  ftain  upon  authors  and  perform¬ 
ances  worthy  of  the  higheft  commendation. 

As  the  proteltants  differed  from  each  other, 
as  well  as  from  the  catholicks,  in  the  fenfe  they 
gave  to  the  fcriptures,  which  they  fubmitted 
to  the  examination  of  reafon  ;  as  myfteries  only 
became  more  embroiled  by  difputes  ;  and  the 
human  mind,  floundering  in  profound  dark- 
nels,  falls  from  precipice  to  precipice  $  there 
neceffarily  fprung  up,  fooner  or  later,  fome  new 
and  dangerous  fyftem,  where  the  faith  would 
be  reduced  almoft  to  philofophical  principles. 
Lelius  Socinus,  a  native  of  Sienna,  who  had 
been  driven  from  his  country,  and  doubtlefs 
exafperated  againft  religion  by  the  inquifition, 
fcattered  the  firft  feeds  of  it,  and  they  were 
brought  to  maturity  by  his  nephew  Fauftus. 

This 
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This  man,  dreading  the  perfecution  of  Calvin 
at  Geneva,  went  to  preach  his  new  dodtrine  in 
Poland,  where,  and  in  Tranfylvania,  he  found¬ 
ed  the  iedt  of  the  Socinians.  It  admits  no 
myftery,  and  honours  Jelus  Chrift  as  a  fage 
defigned  by  heaven  to  lead  mankind  in  the 
path  of  duty  and  virtue.  Catholicks  and  proc- 
eftants  looked  with  equal  horrour  upon  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  Tapped  the  foundations  of  the 
chriftian  faith.  Being  profcribed  in  Poland,  it 
has  covertly  fpread  among  the  fedtaries  in 
England  and  Holland,  making  little  noife, 
becaufe  it  is  not  calculated  to  kindle  fanaticifm 
and  raife  difturbances.  Fauftus  Socinus  died 
in  1604. 

Could  learning  confole  mankind  for  the  mif-  Men  ofIet 
fortunes  caufed  by  religious  quarrels,  the  be-  ters  in  this 
ginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  would  cer-  re‘iod‘ 
tainly  furnifh  agreeable  objedts  to  fix  our  at¬ 
tention.  Italy  had  her  Ariofto,  MachiaveJ, 
Guicciardini,  Bembo,  Sadolet,  Annibal  Caro, 

Paul  Jovius,  Sannazarius,  &c.  France  had 
Budteus,  the  Du  Beliais,  Ramus,  Du  Moulin, 

-  earned  men.  Erafmus  reflected 
luftre  upon  Holland*  and  defervedly  gained 
univerfal  admiration.  In  the  North,  Coperni¬ 
cus  difcovered  the  true  fyftem  of  the  world, 
which  Galileo  afterwards  placed  in  the  cleared 
light,  and  which  was  condemned  by  the  inqui- 
fition.  Sleidam  in  Germany  was  an  eftimable 
hiftorian.  At  the  lame  time,  Raphael  and  Rap}iaeJ 
Michael  Angelo  produced  their  mafter  pieces.  andPMicha- 
But  the  madnefs  of  fuperftition,  which  was  e‘  Angel°- 
now  preparing  to  open  more  bloody  fcenes, 
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l^aice  permitted  the  beft  geniuffes  to  appre¬ 
ciate  tile  advantages  of  literature,  the  Sciences, 
and  the  arts,  which  polifh  mankind.  Be¬ 
fits,  Machiavel  s  P Titles^  notwithstanding  the 
merit  of  that  writer’s  other  works,  fpread 

a  deteftable  policy  proper  to  engender  new 
crimes. 

r  r-  Perfeci]t*on  which  Ramus  Suffered  in 
the  doctors,  Etance,  is  Sufficient  to  fhew  the  prevalence  of 
abfurdity  and  barbarity,  even  in  the  fchools, 
"which  Seem  to  be  the  fountains  whence  reafon 
ought  to  ifTue,  and  diffufe  the  true  principles 
of  humanity.  Ramus,  who  was  a  philofopher, 
mathematician,  and  able  linguift,  firft  incurred 
the  cenfure  of  the  do&ors,  becaufe  he  did  not 
conform  to  their  faulty  pronunciation  of  the 
letter  He  taught  his  fcholars  to  pronounce 
quanquam  not  kankam,  and  this  was  made  a 
crime.  His  attacking  Peripateticifm  was  an¬ 
other  of  more  heinous  nature  :  Fie  was  there¬ 
fore  accufed  of  herefy.  One  of  his  rivals  vil- 
lainoufly  caufed  him  to  be  murdered  on  the 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  of  which  we  fhall 
foon  fpeak ;  and  his  body  was  infulted  by  the 
fcholars.  How  many  Similar  examples  de- 
monftrate  the  tyranny  of  prejudices,  which  a 
blind  attachment  to  a  particular  body  ufes  its 
utmoft  endeavours  to  render  facred  and  eter¬ 
nal  ! 

It  was  a  great  and  lafting  misfortune  to  relig¬ 
ion,  that  enlightened  and  virtuous  men,  fub- 
milTive  to  the  faith,  and  indocile  only  to  vulgar 
errours,  filled  with  a  noble  zeal  for  truth  and 
the  publick  good,  were  attacked  as  its  enemies. 
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What  extravagance  was  it  to  adorn  the  lift  of 
hereticks  and  infidels  with  their  names !  The 
libels  and  accufations  againft  ErafmuSj  for  in-* 
ftance,  perhaps  did  lefs  injury  to  him  than  to 
the  catholick  religion. 
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Religious  Wars  in  France. — Insur¬ 
rection  of  the  United  Provinces 
againft  Philip  II. — England  flourijh- 
ing  under  Elizabeth. 

[From  the  Year  1559  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV.] 


CHAP.  I. 

Reign  of  Francis  II. - Beginnings  of  the 

Disturbances  on  Account  of  Religion  in 
France. 


“  \\r 

»  *  E  muft  now  bid  adieu  to  the  Painful  ana 
“  ^ble  principles  and  the  great  actions  of  our  ;&ouasE 
“  fathers,”  fays  the  illuftrious  hiftorian  De  hiftorian. 
Thou  ;  “  my  prefent  talk  is,  to  paint  the  dif- 
afters  of  the  ftate,  that  is  to  fay,  our  errours 
cf  and  our  vices,  which,  thefe  forty  years,  have 
defolated  this  once  flourifhing  kingdom.  It 
is  with  reluctance,  and  only  in  obedience  to 
fC  the  laws  of  hiftorical  truth,  that  we  lhall  lav 
"  °Pen  c^e  ambition,  the  avarice,  the  treach- 
cc  ery,  and  the  pernicious  counfels  of  fome 
pen  on  s  ,  for  hiftorians  are  the  friends  of 

truth. 
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truth,  and  therefore  obliged  to  fpeak  the 
“  truth,  provided  it  be  done  with  candour,  with- 
"  out  paffion  or  bitternefs  ;  and  there  is  fuch  a 
"  diftance  between  that  time  and  the  period  in 
“  which  I  write,  that  I  ought  neither  to  be  fuf- 
“  pefted  of  partiality  nor  hatred.”  (1.  iz.  jub 
fin-)  I  quote  the  words  of  that  great  man  with 
pleafure,  becaufe,  even  in  this  age,  hiftorical 
truth  is  cenfured  by  fome  people,  who  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  condemn  what  they  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  or  by  a  falle  policy  prompted  to 
conceal. 

thecourc'of  F rom  the  death  of  Henry  II.  the  court  of 
cath^inp  F^nce  was  filled  with  turbulent  faftions.  Cath- 
Medid.  anne  Medici,  mother  of  a  king  whofe  weaknefs 
both  of  body  and  mind  rendered  him  incapa¬ 
ble  of  every  thing,  joined  to  an  exceffive  love 
of  dominion  a  foul  capable  of  the  greateft  ver- 
fatility,  difilmulation,  treachery,  and  the  black¬ 
ed  crimes.  She  made  no  fcruple  of  commit¬ 
ting  any  wickedneis,  provided  it  ferved  her 
purpofe,  and  may  be  faid  to  have  breathed  the 
very  fpirit  of  Machiavelifm.  The  whole  au- 
TheGuifes.  thority  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Guides,  uncles 
of  the  young  queen  Mary  Stuart ;  and  the  am¬ 
bition  which  preyed  upon  them  made  even 
their  merit  a  fource  of  misfortune  to  their  coun- 
TheBour-  try.  Two  princes  of  the  blood,  Anthony  de 
bans.  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  brother 
Louis,  prince  of  Conde,  were  filled  with  in¬ 
dignation  at  their  want  of  credit,  and  but  too 
much  inclined  to  throw  the  date  into  confufion, 
for  the  fake  of  their  private  intereft.  To  con¬ 
clude  the  lift,  the  conftable  Montmorenci  and 
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his  powerful  family  had  likewife  prctenfions 
and  views  incompatible  with  the  tranquillity  of 
the  kingdom.  Unhappily  all  of  them  uled  re¬ 
ligion  as  the  moft  proper  inftrument  of  faftion. 

By  it  they  kindled  the  civil  wars,  where  ambi¬ 
tion  and  fanaticifm  vied  with  one  another,  if  I 
may  ufe  the  expreffion,  in  exerting  their  fierceft 
rage  upon  the  people,  the  kingdom,  and  even 
the  kings. 

Under  Francis  1.  the  new  doftrine  had  fpread  Prog  refs  of 
greatly  at  court,  as  well  as  in  the  capital  and  the  [fm  under' 
provinces.  The  tafte  for  novelty  would  have  ph®  j  of 
been  fufficient  to  gain  it  profelytes,  though  even 
the  fpecious  reafons  of  the  proteftants,  and, 
above  all,  the  abufes  which  they  attacked,  had 
been  lefs  capable  of  unfixing  men's  minds. 

Calvin’s  Chriftian  Inftitutions ,  containing  the 
ground  work  of  his  errours,  were  dedicated  to 
the  king  $  which  proves  that,  though  he  fought 
an  afylum  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  adherents  round  the  throne.  The  feveri- 
ty  of  the  edi£ts  was  certainly  lefs  owing  to  the 
zeal  of  Francis,  than  to  the  influence  of  con¬ 
junctures.  His  fifter,  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
protected  the  religionifts,  while  they  were  per¬ 
fected  by  the  clergy  and  the  parliament. 

The  maffacre  of  Cabrieres  and  Merindol,  and  Thc.ev‘li! 

.  .  ...  .  ,  ,  1  .  wasincreaf. 

the  executions  which  were  imprudently  multi-  ed  under 
plied  by  Henry  II.  irritated,  inftead  of  hum-  Ikm)  u' 
bling,  the  fpirit  of  the  fedt ;  as  is  always  to  be 
expedted,  when  enthufiafm  is  in  fermentation. 

Some  afpired  to  martyrdom;  which  it  was  made 
no  queftion  that  all  were  entitled  to,  who  died 
for  their  dodtrine  ;  others,  and  thefe  were  the 
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moft  numerous  clafs,  mingled  with  their  zeal 
an  ardour  for  liberty,  and  a  third  of  revenge. 
They  knew  that  the  admiral  de  Coligni,  and 
his  brothers  d  Andelot  and  cardinal  Chatillon 
tiie  conftable’s  nephews,  were  firm  friends  to  a 
reformation  }  and  that  the  prince  of  Conde  in- 
c  Hied  to  the  fame  fide.  Such  powerful  protect  - 

ors  kept  up  the  bold  fpirit  infpired  by  religious 
perluafion.  ;  0 

*559-.  .  ^n.  ^ie  0£her  fide,  the  Guifes,  who  governed 

oflc„r"u  ?,e  kingdom  under  Francis  II.  fhewing  them- 

®0rur|rands  “n  zealous  cathollcks,  the  animofity  of  the 
ji.  proteftants  was  increafed  by  new  examples  of 

rigour.  Anne  du  Bourg,  counfellor  clerk  to 
tne  parliament,  a  man  ftiil  more  eftimable  for 
his  morals  and  integrity  than  for  his  noble 
birtn,  was  hanged  as  a  heretick.  He  faid  to 
the  people,  at  his  execution,  that  he  died  for  the 
gofpet,  of  God.  It  is  impofiible  to  defcribe  the 
rage  with  which  the  populace  was  inflamed  by 
tnat  magiftrate’s  death  ;  from  whofe  aihes,  fays 

Ue/  ,»  fPrung  up  a  poifonous  crop  of  plots 
and  rebellions. 

ShS  t,  BeJ?c!es>  ie  government  inceflfantly  haraffed 
ed  and  pro-  V-al  viniits,  fcr  whom  fnares  were  laid,  that 
voked.  a  handle  might  be  taken  to  punifh  them.  Far 

pom  correcting  the  fuperftitions  that  had  crept 
111m  the  worfhip,  new  obfervances  ftiil  more  fu- 
perlhtious  were  invented.  At  the  corners  of 
tne  ftreets  were  placed  images  of  our  Lady  and 
the  .amts,  with  candles  or  tapers  lighted  up  be- 
1  ore  them;  round  which  the  populace  aflem- 
bied,  iinging  hymns,  and  forcing  paffengers  to 
put  money  into  little  begging  boxes  for  the  illu¬ 
mination. 
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ruination.  If  a  man  did  not  bow  to  theie  images, 
and  flop  with  marks  of  reverence  while  the  fa- 
natick  people  were  paying  this  worfhip,  he  was 
either  knocked  down,  dragged  to  prifon,  or  at 
leaf!:  loaded  with  infults.  Neglefling  to  reprefs 
fuch  diforders,  was  authorizing  them  ;  and  the 
proteftants,  tranfported  with  rage,  only  waited 
for  a  leader,  to  make  the  moft  daring  attempts. 

Soon  after  was  formed  the  famous  confpiracy 
of  Amboife,  of  which  the  prince  of  Conde  was  ofAmboSfe# 
the  invifible  mover,  and  which  La  Renaudie, 
a  proteftant  gentleman,  conduced  with  equal 
addrefs  and  activity.  The  principal  obje£t  was, 
to  take  the  government  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Guifes,  who  were  hated  on  the  double  fcore  of 
being  foreigners  and  perfecutors.  It  was  pro- 
je6ted  to  carry  them  off  from  Amboife,  where 
the  court  then  refided,  to  fet  Conde  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  and  fecure  liberty  of  confcience  by  an 
edi6t.  1  he  day  was  fixed  for  the  execution  of 
this  defign,  and  the  meafures  fo  well  concerted, 
that  its  fuccefs  appeared  infallible.  But,  while 
thoufands  of  confpirators  inviolably  kept  the 
fecret,  it  was  betrayed  by  an  advocate,  who, 
though  a  Calvinift,  yet  had  fufficient  regard  for 
his  country,  to  look  with  horrour  upon  a  rebell¬ 
ion.  Ihe  duke  of  Guife,  who  was  named 
lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom,  on  this  emer¬ 
gency,  behaved  with  his  ufual  prudence  and 
courage.  The  Huguenots  (a  nick  name  ordi¬ 
narily  given  to  the  Calvinifts)  coming  up  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous  from  all  the  provinces 
were  furpnfed,  maffacred,  or  died  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner. 
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wbereCo-  r  ^^s^ortune  could  only  more  inflame  a  party 
ligni  pre-  io  numerous  and  ardent.  They  muft  either  be 
rion^from11"  aFPeaied,  or  new  enterprizes  expe&ed.  A  o-en- 
the  fcdta.  eral  affembly  was  therefore  held  at  Fontainbleau, 

to  deliberate  on  the  exigences  of  the  date,  where 

the  admiral  Coligni  prefented  to  the  king  a  pe¬ 
tition  from  the  Calvinifts,  demanding  the  pub- 
*ick  exercife  01  their  religion,  that  their  particu¬ 
lar  meetings  might  no  longer  be  imputed  to 
them  as  a  crime  ;  and  declared  that  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  men  were  ready  to  fign  it. 

fwocmode?f  ^ontluck>  bilhop  of  Valence,  and  Maril- 
?ate  bifhops.  lack,  archblihop  of  Vienne,  fpoke  with  energy 
againft  the  abufes  which  occafioned  fo  many 
tioubles  and  diforders ;  expofed  the  vices  of  the 
Romifn  court ;  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of 
the  national  clergy  ;  the  avarice  of  the  Italians, 
who,  without  refiding  in  the  kingdom,  had  one 
third  of  the  benefices  in  their  hands ;  the  in¬ 
jure  of  the  perfection,  which  confounded 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty  ;  and,  in  one 
word,  defcribed  the  offences  to  religion,  and 
the  prevalence  of  prejudices,  as  the  fource  of 
the  publick  calamities.  They  condemned  the 
feditious  religionifls,  whom  it  was  of  import¬ 
ance  to  curb  and  punifh  ;  but  obferved,  that 
it  was  wrong  to  treat  as  criminals  a  number  of 
peaceable  men,  who  adhered  to  their  errours 
tram  a  principle  of  fincerity  ;  that  putting  them 
to  death  had  been  a  means  of  bringing  their 
opinions  into  vogue ;  that  it  excited  in  the  fpec~ 
tators  a  curiofity  to  know,  and  often  a  defire  to 
embrace,  a  doctrine  which  they  faw  maintained 
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in  the  midft  of  the  flames  by  men  of  eftimable 
characters  and  irreproachable  morals.  They 
infilled  upon  the  neceffity  of  a  reformation,  and 
concluded  with  propofing  a  national  fynod,  if 
the  pope  refufed  to  convoke  a  general  council, 
with  a  prohibition  of  exerting  the  feverity  of 
the  law,  except  againft  real  crimes.  Such  was 
the  fubdance  of  the  two  difcourfes. 

Coligni  afterwards  fpoke  in  plain  terms,  com-  Complaints 
plained  of  the  guard  that  was  placed  about  the  ™LVs~*f 
king  ;  faid,  that  the  principal  fecurity  of  a  mon-  Coligni. 
arch  was,  gaining  the  affedion  of  his  fubjeds  ; 
that  nothing  was  more  fatal  to  him  than  to  dread 
bis  people,  and  be  dreaded  bv  them  ;  concluding, 
that  the  guard  ought  to  be  difcharged,  the  Hates 
general  affembled,  and  methods  contrived  for 
extirpating  errours  from  the  church.  The  Lor¬ 
raine  princes  aded  confidently  with  their  char- 
ader.  The  duke  of  Guife  proteded  that  it  was  Oppofition 
not  in  the  power  of  any  council  to  make  him  oLtaL 
change  his  religion  ;  and  the  cardinal  warmly 
oppofed  the  requed  of  Coligni,  which  he  affirm¬ 
ed  to  be  feditious.  However,  the  dates  were 
convoked,  the  perfecution  fufpended,  and  the 
fedaries  had  time  to  breathe  under  a  fhadow  of 
toleration.  But  notwithdanding  this,  infurrec- 
tions  were  made  in  fome  provinces  j  fo  deeply 
were  they  already  infeded  with  the  poifon  of 
refentment  or  fanaticifm. 

After  the  confpiracy  of  Amboife,  the  prince  The  king 
of  Conde  had  been  put  under  arred  ;  though  ^dNt^vearre 
there  were  no  proofs  diffident  to  convid  him.  prince  of 
Having  made  a  fpirired  juftification  of  himfelf  moned  be- 
in  full  council,  where  he  obliged  the  duke  of 

Guife  °rlesins* 
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Guife  to  diflemble,  and  fpeak  in  his  defence, 
he  was  no  fooner  fet  at  liberty  than  he  openly 
profeffed  the  proteftant  religion.  Being  ac- 
cufed  of  a  new^  confpiracy,  and  a  refofution 
.aken  to  deftroy  nim,  as  well  as  to  fecure  the 
perfon  of  his  brother,  the  king  of  Navarre, 
who,  notwithflanding  his  flownels  and  irrelolu- 
tion,  gave  the  greateft  uneafinefs  to  the  princes 
of  Lorraine,  they  were  both  fummoned  to  Or¬ 
leans,  the  place  deftined  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Rates  ;  to  which  they  repaired  with  too  great 
conridence,  and  met  with  that  perfidy  which. 

Conde/  friends.  had  clearly  foreleen.  Conde  was 

arretted,  tried  by  commi  (Boners,  and  condemn¬ 
ed  to  death,  notwithftanding  his  refufal  to  an- 
fwer,  and  his  claim  of  the  rights  of  the  peerage. 
De  Thou  thinks  that  the  arret  was  not  figned. 
During  the  trial,  the  king  of  Navarre  was  kept 
prifoner  at  large. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  IX. — Firji 
Civil  War  on  Account  of  Religion . 

IN  the  midft  of  thefe  tranfa&ions,  died  Fran-  Francis u. 

cis  II.  after  a  reign  of  feventeen  months ;  ^chadeo 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Charles  IX.  ix.  arcs 
not  yet  ten  years  of  age.  Then  the  fcene 
changed  at  court  $  and  the  troubles,  under  the 
appearance  of  attempts  to  appeafe  them,  were 
neceffarily  augmented  by  the  variable  conduce 
of  the  dangerous  Catharine  Medici ;  all  whofe  PoIIticks  of 
views  were  centered  in  dominion  \  whole  craftv  the  suee** 
foul  could  fhift  with  every  change  of  circurn-  mo"ier* 
fiances  ;  whofe  favourite  maxim  was,  divide 
and  govern  \  and  who,  confequently,  muft  alter¬ 
nately  favour  and  oppofe  each  of  the  contrary 
parties ;  looking  upon  religion  merely  as  a  po¬ 
litical  machine,  and  regarding  the  ft  ate  only  as 
an  inftrument  for  promoting  her  private  inter- 
eft.  In  order  to  balance  the  overgrown  power  n 
of  the  Guifes,  the  prince  of  Conde  was  fet  at  w™*** * 

liberty,  the  king  of  Navarre  named  lieutenant 

general  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  conftable 
Montmorenci,  who  had  been  in  difgrace  ever 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  laft  reign,  re¬ 
called  with  honour.  Thus  the  keeneft  en¬ 
mity  was  fucceeded  by  appearances  of  con¬ 
cord  ;  but  hatred  Ail-1  continued  rooted  in  the 
heart. 


The 
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The  man  moft  capable  of  curing  the  publick 
evils,  if  laws  had  fufficient  ftrength  to  with- 
11  and  the  rage  of  factions,  was  the  chancellor 
Michael  de  l’Hofpital,  a  man  of  virtue,  fupe- 
riour  to  the  prejudices  and  reigning  vices  of 
the  times,  a  magiftrate  who  would  have  been 
worthy  of  the  Roman  fenate  during  the  moft 
glorious  ages  of  the  republick.  By  the  edidt 
of  Romorantin,  he  had  transferred  the  right  of 
judging,  in  cafes  of  herefy,  from  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  bilhops,  though  that  crime  was 
capital.  But  there  was  no  other  way  left  to 
prevent  the  eftablilhment  of  the  inquifition, 
which  the  cardinal  de  Lorraine  was  defirous  of 
adding  to  the  fcourges  under  which  France 
already  groaned.  At  lead,  fome  moderate 
men  were  found  among  the  prelates  ;  and 
were  even  the  moft  fevere  fo  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  mercilefs  inquifitors  ?  At  that 
time  no  choice  was  left  but  the  lead  of  two 
evils. 

At  the  ftates  of  Orleans,  the  chancellor  fup- 
ported  his  reputation  by  an  eloquent  fpeech, 
which  he  opened  with  explaining  the  purpofe 
of  fuch  afiemblies,  and  the  utility  they  might 
be  of,  by  inftrudting  the  fovereigns  in  their 
duties. — *c  Duties  at  prefent  neglected  (faid  he), 
tc  becauje  kings  neither  fee  nor  hear  but  by  the 
“  eyes  and  ears  of  others  ;  becauje  they  live , 
“  govern ,  and  determine  the  moft  important 
“  affairs,  only  according  to  the  opinion  or  caprice 
tc  of  their  minifters ;  becauje ,  Jurrounded  with 
<c Jnares,  which  are  laid  for  them  on  every  fide, 

“  princes ,  though  defined  to  guide  others,  are 
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“  them/ elves  guided  by  the  perfons  about  them.'" 

He  afterwards  gave  a  picture  of  the  abufes 
introduced  into  all  the  orders,  blamed  the  ex- 
ceffes  in  religious  matters,  and  added,  that 
thofe  odious  names  of  Lutherans,  Huguenots, 
and  Papifts,  ought  to  be  obliterated,  as  favour¬ 
ing  of  the  old  Guelf  and  Gibeline  factions, 
and  the  glorious  name  of  chriftian  only  re¬ 
tained  ;  at  the  fame  time  exhorting  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  affembly  to  lay  afide  all  felfifh 
views,  all  private  affections,  and  freely  offer 
what  they  thought  expedient  for  the  king¬ 
dom. 

But  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  ftates,  the  No  harmo. 
rivalfhip  among  the  three  orders,  the  force  of  ny  in  the 
prejudice,  and  party  intereft,  raifed  invincible  dinanceS°r' 
obftacles  againft  the  chancellor’s  zeal.  One  then  made‘ 
party  inveighed  againft  the  ignorance  and  dis¬ 
orderly  lives  of  the  clergy,  and  even  demanded, 
that  great  part  of  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues 
fhould  be  appropriated  to  the  difcharge  of  the 
publick  debts.  On  the  other  fide,  t!°e  orator 
of  the  clergy  went  fo  far  as  to  require,  that 
whoever  had  prefented,  or  ftiould  hereafter 
piefent,  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  proteftants, 
fhould  be  punifhed  as  a  heretick  ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  make  Coligni  reparation  for  that 
infult.  All  aCts  of  violence,  on  account  of 
religion,  were  made  capital  ;  and  a  ftatute  was 
enadted,  reftoring  the  liberties  and  properties 
of  thofe  who  had  been  deprived  of  them  for 
the  fame  caufe.  But  ftatutes  were  too  weak 
to  keep  their  ground  againft  fo  many  paffions 
■hat  were  then  let  loofe.  The  only  lofting 
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change  made  by  the  dates  of  Orleans  was,  con* 
fining  the  adminidration  of  juftice  to  men  of 
the  long  robe  :  The  bailiffs  and  fenefchals,  who 
were  gentlemen  of  the  fword,  were  replaced  by 
their  lieutenants. 

As  neither  the  catholicks  nor  protedants 
would  make  the  lead  conceffion,  Catharine  Me¬ 
dici,  who  was  then  midreis  of  the  government, 
propofed  publick  conferences  ;  a  dangerous 
metnod,  ©nly  calculated  to  expofe  the  true  doc¬ 
trine  to  the  hazard  of  an  attack,  without  ever 
putting  an  end  to  the  difputes.  Yet,  notwith- 
danding  the  oppofition  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
the  cardinal  de  Lorraine  caufed  that  expedient 
to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity 
for  gratifying  his  vanity,  by  a  difplay  of  his 
eloquence  and  learning.  He  difputed  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  famous  conference  of  Poiffy,  with 
Theodore  Beza,  a  difciple  of  Calvin  $  but  each 
claimed  the  honour  of  the  vidtory  :  Both  ob- 
dinately  perfided  in  their  opinions,  and  the 
conference  only  ferved  to  exafperate  their  ha¬ 
tred.  Lainez,  general  of  the  Jefuits,  in  that 
conference  gave  to  the  Calvinids  the  epithets 
of  apes,  foxes,  and  monfters,  and  loudly  cen¬ 
tred  the  queen  for  intermeddling  in  ecclefiafti- 
cal  affairs.  Notwithstanding  which,  by  the 
credit  of  the  cardinals  de  Lorraine  and  Tour- 
non,  he  obtained  the  firft  eflablifhment  of  his 
fociety  in  form  of  a  college.  However,  it  was 
at  firft  only  tolerated  in  Paris,  though  it  had 
been  ordered  to  be  admitted  by  Henry  II. 

Euftace  du  Bellai,  bifhop  of  the  firft  city  in 
the  kingdom,  being  confulted  on  the  admit¬ 
tance 
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tance  of  the  Jefuits,  declared,  that  the  greateft  of  Paris, 
dangers  were  threatened  from  that  fociety,  as 
well  as  from  all  the  new  orders ;  that  it  feemed 
to  be  inflituted,  rather  to  raile  troubles  than  to 
reftore  peace  in  the  church.  A  celebrated 
procefs  was  raifed  againft  them  by  the  univerfi- 
ty  of  Paris,  where  Stephen  Pafquier,  pleading 
in  oppofition  to  them,  addreffed  the  judges  in 
the  following  terms  cc  You  will  one  day, 

“  though  too  late,  reproach  yourf elves  with  hav- 
“  ing  been  too  credulous,  when  you  fee  order 
“  and  publick  tranquillity  overturned,  not  only 
“  in  this  kingdom,  but  in  the  whole  chriftian 
“  ‘world,  by  the  tricks,  the  frauds,  the  fuper- 
<c  ft  it  ion,  the  diftimulation,  the  cheats,  the  im - 
"  poftures,  and  deteftable  artifices  of  the  new 
“  fociety .”  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  rea- 
fons  alleged  at  that  time  againft  the  eftablifh- 
roent  of  the  Jefuits,  were  uled  in  our  days  for 
aboliftiing  the  order,  and  their  anfwers  have 
like  wife  been  ftill  the  fame. 

The  king  of  Navarre  had  fupported  the  prot-  The  kin- 
eftants,  without  openly  declaring  in  favour  of  of  ^avarre 
their  fed  ;  but  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  triumvirate, 
xing  of  Spain,  attempted  to  draw  him  over  to 
the  contrary  party,  by  an  offer  to  reftore  Na¬ 
varre,  or  give  him  Sardinia  in  exchange  ;  and 
duped  by  thele  vain  promifes,  he  threw  him- 
felf  into  the  faction,  which  he  had  always 
filled  with  difquiet,  joining  the  triumvirate 
compofed  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  the  old  con- 
ftable,  and  the  marefchal  de  St.  Andre,  all  zeal¬ 
ous  catholicks,  at  leaft  in  appearance.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  alleged  by  F.  Daniel,  it  is  certain, 

\  QL.  IV,  Cc  that 
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that  the  conference  of  Poifiy  contributed  little 
to  that  prince’s  change :  He  wanted  fomething 
different  from  arguments. 

AfTembty  of  In  order  to  counterbalance  fo  ftrong  a  fa&ion, 
for8therreK  the  queen  fhewed  more  favour  to  the  Calvin- 

ordVr°and*  ^s*  ^he  ech&  °f  Jufy  had  forbidden  illegal 
peace.  afiemblies,  but  they  did  not  obferve  it  ;  and 

frequently,  even  the  privileges  allowed  them, 
were  imputed  to  them  as  crimes.  Quarrels, 
reproaches,  a£ts  of  violence,  being  continued 
without  interruption,  the  principal  members  of 
the  parliament  were  afiembled,  in  order  to  be 
confulted  on  the  means  of  reftoring  good  or¬ 
der.  The  difcourfe  made  them  by  the  chan¬ 
cellor  is  preferved  in  De  Thou,  and  deferves 
perufal.  He  refuted  thofe  who  defired  that  a 
pofftive  declaration  fhould  be  made  in  favour 
Speech  of  of  one  of  the  two  parties. — cc  It  amounts  to  Jay- 

cdioHn"  “  ‘ml  (obferved  he),  that  the  king  ought  to  arm 
favour  of  «  one  party  to  attack  the  other.  Would  not  this 
cc  be  cppofwg  the  limbs  againjl  each  other ,  to 
fC  dejlroy  the  whole  body  ?  Would  it  not 
<€  be  a  thing  unworthy ,  not  only  of  chriftianity «> 
cc  but  of  humanity ?  ....  'the  matter  in  queft- 
iC  ion  is  to  regulate  the  ft  ate,  not  to  eftablijh  the 
“faith.  Many  people  may  have  a  fincere  re- 
“  gard  for  their  country,  who  are  not  at  all 
“  chriftians  ;  and  by  feparating from  the  churchy 
cc  they  do  not  ceafe  being  good  fubjeffs  to  the  - 
“king.  We  can  live  in  peace  with  thofe  who 
“  obferve  ceremonies  and  ufages  different  from 
cc  ours  ft  &c. 
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lowed  the  exercife  of  their  religion,  except  in 
cities,  and  with  equitable  modifications.  But 
three  letters  of  juffion  were  required  to  caufe 
it  to  be  regiftered,  even  with  this  additional 
claufe — ’Till  the  decifion  of  a  general  council  on 
the  controverted  points.  The  prejudices  of  the 
magiftracy  were  not  the  leaft  obftacles  to  the 
beneficent  views  of  the  chancellor. 

Tranquillity  would  have  been  at  leaf!;  re-  The  mair*- 
ftored,  if  religious  feuds  paid  any  attention  to  creofVaf- 
laws  in  the  heat  of  fanaticifm  3  but  an  unfore-  ca'S^ 
feen  event  fuddenly  revived  them,  and  diffi- 
pated  all  hopes  of  peace.  The  duke  of  Guile 
travelling  through  Vaffey  in  Champagne,  part 
of  his  train  infulted  the  Calvinifts,  who  were 
attending  a  fermon  in  a  barn,  and  a  fray  be¬ 
ginning,  he  ran  to  appeafe  the  tumult  5  but 
being  (truck  with  a  (tone,  his  attendants,  in  a 
(it  of  rage,  killed  threefcore  perfons.  This 
maffacre,  which  was  greatly  exaggerated  by 
publick  report,  at  laft  determined  the  Pedlaries 
to  take  arms  ;  and  the  prince  of  Conde  put 
himfelf  at  their  head,  under  pretence  that  Cath¬ 
arine  Medici  called  him  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
king,  Oi  whole  perfon  the  king  of  Navarre 
and  the  triumvirate  had  made  themfelves  maf- 
ters.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  civil 

wars,  of  which  we  (hall  only  point  out  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events. 

,  Conde  feized  Orleans,  which  he  made  his  fm  civil 
piace  Ol  arms,  and  got  polfeffion  of  Rouen  war  carrier! 
with  a  number  of  towns.  He  gave  up  Havr~  a"roTio„3 
to  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  in  order  to  crue'ty' 
obtain  her  affiftance.  Let  us  not  be  furprifed. 
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that  a  civil  war,  where  the  fpirit  of  rebellion  was 
varnilhed  with  the  colours  of  religion,  Rifled 
every  fentiment  of  regard  for  the  publick  weal. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  there  were 
now  no  more  Frenchmen,  they  had  no  more  a 
country  ;  but  the  whole  kingdom  was  filled 
with  fanaticks,  tranfported  with  inveterate  rage 
againfl  each  other,  or  feditious  men,  who  fac- 
rificed  the  intereft  of  France  and  of  religion 
to  their  own  fortune.  The  parliament  publifh- 
ed  a  profcription  againfl:  the  religionifts,  com¬ 
manding  the  catholicks  to  purfue  and  kill  them 
without  fear  of  being  brought  to  juftice.  The 
age  of  Marius  and  Sylla  feemed  to  be  returned ; 
iurprifals  and  maflacres  were  renewed  every 
moment,  and  almoft  every  town  in  the  king¬ 
dom  was  a  theatre  of  blood  and  horrours. 
Thus  was  France  mangled  during  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  miftaken  conduit. 

siege  of  Nothing  deferves  more  attention  than  the 
Rouen.  tragical  fate  of  the  authors  of  thofe  dreadful 
calamities.  The  king  of  Navarre  retook  Rou¬ 
en,  but  died  in  that  city  of  a  wound  which  he 
had  received  during  the  fiege.  The  marefchal 

Battle  of  Andre  was  fiain  at  the  battle  of  Dreux, 

Drcux.  which  was  gained  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  who 
commanded  under  the  conftable.  A  remarka¬ 
ble  circumftance  in  this  battle  is,  that  both  gen¬ 
erals,  the  prince  of  Conde  and  Montmorenci, 
were  taken  prifoners.  The  prince  flept  in  the 
fame  bed  with  the  duke,  by  whom  he  had  been 
defeated. 

J5S3:  The  latter  marched  to  make  himfelf  matter 

duke  ot  of  Orleans,  and  had  already  taken  one  of  the 

fuburbs 
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fuburbs  by  affault,  when  he  was  aflaffinated  by  Cuifeafiaf- 
Poltrot,  a  gentleman  of  the  Calviniftick  perfua-  p“kr^by 
fion,  who  thought  he  ferved  God  by  aveng¬ 
ing  his  fe£t.  Thus  died  Francis  de  Guife,  the 
greateft  man  of  his  agey  even  by  the  confejfion  of 
his  enemies .  (The  teftimony  of  De  Thou  may 
be  credited.)  The  ambition  of  the  cardinal 
de  Lorraine,  rather  than  his  own  inclination, 
had  made  him  the  head  of  a  party,  and  con¬ 
junctures  had  hurried  him  from  one  excels  to 
another,  without  obfcuring  the  luftre  of  his 
magnanimity  and  heroick  qualities.  Great 
men  are  moft  to  be  dreaded  when  they  fwerve 
from  their  duty. 

The  violence  of  the  ftorms  was  a  little  abated  Pacification 
by  an  edi<5t  of  pacification,  which  contained  an  toT/ciu 
amnefty  for  what  was  paft  ;  declared  that  the  vinifts- 
prince  of  Conde  and  his  adherents  had  nothing 
in  view  but  the  fervice  of  the  king;  confirmed 
liberty  of  confcience  ;  and  ordered,  that  in  every 
bailiwick  a  town  fhould  be  affigned,  where  the 
proteftants  fiiouid  have  the  publick  exercife  of 
their  religion.  But  thefe  privileges  were  foon 
re  [trained.  1  he  queen  amufed  Conde  with  the 
hopes  of  the  fame  honours  and  power  that  had 
been  enjoyed  by  the  king  of  Navarre.  This 
was  the  real  method,  if  the  promife  made  to 
him  had  been  executed,  to  draw  him  off  from  a 
party  which  was  always  dangerous. 

The  rage  of  party  and  fanaticifm  being  fuf-  Havre  re¬ 
pended,  the  French  feemed  to  be  animated  by 
a  patriotick  zeal  to  retake  Havre  from  the  Eng-  ‘  ^  " 
lifh.  Elizabeth  having  refufed  to  give  it  up 
nil  Calais  was  reftored,  war  was  immediately 

declared  j 
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declared  5  Havre  was  taken,  Calais  was  not  re¬ 
flated,  and  the  hoftilities  ended  in  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Events  had  happened  in  England  and 
Scotland,  which,  to  avoid  confufion,  1  fhall  col¬ 
led:  into  one  view. 


C  H  A  P.  III. 

Mary  Stuart,  till  her  Imprifonment. — Re¬ 
volt  of  the  Flemings. — Sequel  of  the  Civil 
Wars  in  France. 


Progrefs  of 
Calvin!  fm 
in  Scotland* 


TH  E  Scots,  at  that  time  one  of  the  mod 
ignorant  and  unpolifhed  nations  in  Eu¬ 


rope,  were  on  that  account  extremely  fufcepti- 
ble  of  fanaticifm.  The  new  dodtrine  had  in- 
finuated  itfelf  among  them  in  the  reign  of 
James  V.  Mary  de  Guile,  that  prince’s  widow, 
facilitated  its  progrefs  by  her  moderation  and 
her  forbearance  of  the  reformed,  by  which 
means  fhe  opened  for  herfelf  a  way  to  the  re¬ 
gency  ;  but  the  ambition  of  her  brothers,  who 
had  too  much  power  in  France,  made  her  take 
meafures  contrary  to  her  inclination.  They 
had  formed  a  projed  for  placing  the  young 
queen  Mary  Stuart  on  the  throne  of  Elizabeth, 
for  effecting  which,  the  ruin  of  the  proteftants 
in  Scotland  appeared  neceffary ;  the  toleration 
therefore  ceafed,  and  they  were  irritated  by 
periecution,  Some  powerful  and  untradable 

noblemen 
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noblemen  were  then  at  their  head,  and  religious 
zeal  was  inflamed,  and  principally  ftrengthened, 
by  a  fpirit  of  liberty  or  independence.  In  1 557, 
the  feftaries  formed  a  league  againft  the  Con - 
gregation  of  Satan  ;  thus  did  they  defign  the 
Romifh  church,  while  they  ftyled  their  own 
league  the  Congregation  of  Jefus  $  and  engaged 
to  defend  one  another  for  the  maintenance  and 
propagation  of  the  word  of  God  againft  xhcper- 
verje>  who  wanted  to  difturb  their  holy  league ; 
renouncing  all  devilijh  abominations  and  idola¬ 
tries . 

John  Knox,  a  Scotchman,  and  violent  difci- 
ple  of  Calvin,  had  come  from  Geneva  to  fan 
this  fierce  flame.  In  a  popular  tumult,  the 
images  were  broken,  the  churches  plundered, 
the  priefls  aflaulted  at  the  altar,  and  the  monas¬ 
teries  demoliihed.  Dr.  Robertfon,  an  excellent 
hiflorian,  puts  it  out  of  all  doubt  that  the  in- 
furredtions  originated  from  the  violent  meafures 
purfued  by  the  government,  at  the  mitigation 
of  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  and  that  the  leaders 
of  the  party  had  principally  in  view  to  Secure 
themfelves  from  the  yoke  of  France. 

Their  queen  Mary  Stuart,  who  was  married 
to  the  dauphin  (Francis  II.),  by  the  advice  of 
the  Guifes,  her  uncles,  had  affumed  the  arms 
and  title  of  queen  of  England.  She  did  not 
acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  Elizabeth's 
birth  ;  and  this  denial  gave  her  a  claim  upon 
that  crown,  of  which  fhe  was  prefumptive 
heirefs.  Elizabeth  muft  therefore  look  upon 
her  as  an  enemy,  and  was  interefled  in  foment¬ 
ing  the  troubles  of  Scotland.  Accordingly, 


Rebellious 

congrega¬ 

tion. 


John  Knox, 
a  difciple  of 
Calvin. 


The  Scots 
fupported 
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beth. 
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C/uajigv.  k  A  v 


the  affairs  of  religion.  °  u 

-  parliament  abolilhed  the  Romifh  wor 


religion.  n.-  „„  j  - L Ilf  AUllilin  WOr~ 

lhip,  under  very  rigorous  penalties  ;  for  the 
pint  ot  intolerance  was  common  to  both  part- 
tes.  Epucopacy  was  fuppreffed,  as  in  the  re- 
pubucks  of  Geneva  and  Switzerland  ;  and  Knox 
can  ed  the/,re/^rm,j»  church  government  to  be 
eft abl iffed,  in  which  the  maxims  and  ufages  of 
tue  primitive  chriftians  were  thought  to  be  re- 
T.ivet.  This  is  another  effect  of  the  perfecut- 
ing  zeal  of  the  Guifes. 

attacked  by  After  the  death  ot  Francis  II.  Mary  Stuart 
fanaticiim.  having  loft  her  influence,  and  being  expofed 

to  t  e  pee  villi  humours  of  the  queen  mother 
quitted  France  with  reluctance,  in  order  to  re- 
turn  to  a  kingdom,  where  barbarifm  was  uni- 
verially  prevalent.  Notwithftanding  her  wit, 
iu  charms,  her  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  her 
care  to  avoid  giving  offence,  fhe  was  in  a  fhort 
time  .  expofed  to  the  hatred  and  outrages  of 
fanatic  iun,  becaufe  fhe  was  a  catholick.  Knox, 
wno  always  aifumed  the  tone  of  a  proohet,  pub- 
iickly  gave  her  the  name  of  Jezebel  f  quoted 

Ji  r  h  a  _ j.  __  1  c  rti  •  „  31 


to  her  the  examples  of  Phineas,  Samuel,  and 
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Elijah,  as  proofs  that  holy  zeal  may  prompt  to 
juft  adls  of  violence ;  and  gave  her  to  under- 
ftand,  that  the  throne  might  be  overturned  at 
the  pleafure  of  fuperftition.  Sometime  after, 

Mary  committing  great  faults,  which  belied  her 
former  prudent  conduct,  in  a  manner  gave  her- 
felf  up  a  victim  to  the  ferocious  hatred  of  her 
enemies.  She  had  married  her  coulin  Henry 
lord  Darnley,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Lenox,  and  a 
native  of  England.  Elizabeth,  who  always  Darnley, 
looked  upon  her  with  an  eye  of  jealoufy,  though  of  jjepents 
ftie  concealed  it  under  the  mafic  of  a  feigned  rec¬ 
onciliation,  could  not  fincerely  difapprove  this 
match,  which  (pared  her  the  uneafinefs  of  fee¬ 
ing  her  rival  married  to  a  fovereign,  and  affed- 
ed  to  oppofe  it,  but  in  vain.  Darnley,  graced 
with  the  tide  of  king,  without  the  concurrence 
of  parliament,  made  but  an  ill  return  to  Mary’s 
favours  and  love.  Inconftant,  debauched,  and 
haughty,  he  loft  her  efteem,  cooled  her  affec¬ 
tion,  and  revenged  himfelf  for  her  flights  in  the 
moft  atrocious  manner. 

Rizio,  a  mufician  of  Piedmont,  who  had  Murder  of 
rifen  to  the  poft  qf  the  queen’s  fecretary,  was  RlZ10* 
lufpefted  of  an  amour  with  his  miftrefs,  though 
he  was  of  a  very  difagreeable  figure.  Befides, 
he  but  too  well  deferved  the  hatred  entertained 
againft  him,  by  the  infolence  with  which  he 
abufed  his  favour.  One  day,  while  at  table 
with  that  unfortunate  princefs,  he  was  affaflin- 
ated  in  her  prefence  by  fome  noblemen,  in 
1566  ;  and  their  crime,  in  which  the  king  had 
a  (hare,  was  aggravated,  as  an  advanced  preg¬ 
nancy  expoied  Mary  s  life  to  greater  hazard. 

However, 
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However,  fhe  was  fafely  delivered  of  a  fon, 
named  James,  who  afterwards  united  the  crowns 
of  Scotland  and  England. 

She  was  afterwards  attached  by  a  fatal  paffion 
to  earl  Bothwel,  a  man  univerfally  cenfured  for 
his  vices  ;  and  then  on  a  fudden  feemed  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  king,  who  was  murdered  foon  « 
after.  Bothwel  was  accufed  by  the  publick 
voice,  but  was  cleared  by  an  irregular  trial ;  af¬ 
ter  which  he  carried  off  the  queen,  and  married 
her.  Mary  then  became  an  objedl  of  detefta- 
tion,  as  his  accomplice.  The  Scots  rebelled, 
threw  her  into  prifon,  and  obliged  her  to  abdi¬ 
cate  the  crown  foon  after  which,  fhe  efcaped, 
and  took  refuge  in  England  (1568).  We  fhall 
fee  how  fhe  was  treated  there  by  Elizabeth. 

This  princefs  governed  her  kingdom  with  ad¬ 
mirable  prudence,  turning  her  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  navy,  commerce,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and,  in  fhort,  every  ohjedc  of  political  ad- 
miniltration.  But  in  Mary  fhe  beheld  only  a 
rival  that  eclipfed  her  in  beauty,  and  gave  her 
uneafinefs.  She  had  not  fufficient  generofity  to 
facrifice  her  intereft  to  virtue ;  and,  notwith- 
Itanding  her  great  qualities,  was  weak  enough 
to  give  way  to  the  exceffes  of  little  female  jeal- 
oufy. 

Let  us  return  to  the  continent,  where  religi¬ 
ous  quarrels,  which  the  prudence  of  Elizabeth 
found  means  to  prevent  in  her  own  kingdom, 
unhinged  the  other  ftates. 

The  fuperflitious  defpotifm  of  Philip  II.  nat¬ 
urally  tended  to  produce  rebellions  in  every  part 
of  his  dominions.  This  prince,  whole  thirft  of  , 

heretical 
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heretical  blood  could  not  be  allayed,  was  defir- 
ous  that  the  inquifition  fhould  be  inverted  with 
the  fame  power  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  as  in 
Spain.  But  the  Milanefe  and  Neapolitans  re- 
fufed  to  admit  that  tribunal,  whofe  yoke  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  impofe  on  them  ;  and  the  love  of 
liberty  being  more  congenial  to  the  Flemings, 
produced  more  dreadful  convulfions. 

As  the  proteftant  dodtrine  had  made  great  Seditions  in 
progrefs  in  the  Low  Countries,  Philip  turned  his  cLniZs. 
mercilefs  zeal  principally  on  that  quarter.  The 
eftablilhment  of  thirteen  new  bifhopricks  in 
thefe  provinces,  by  Paul  IV.  was  evidently  de- 
figned  to  harafs  men’s  conlciences,  and  became 
an  additional  burden  to  the  people.  Margaret, 
dutchefs  of  Parma,  the  king’s  fitter,  and  go ver fi¬ 
efs  of  the  country,  was  guided  by  the  advice  of 
the  cardinal  Granvelle,  archbifhop  of  Malineo, 
whofe  haughty  and  inflexible  fpirit  made  him  an 
objedt  of  hatred.  Murmurs  broke  out,  and  the 
fevere  orders  of  the  court  of  Spain  heightened 
the  mifchief.  The  obfervation  of  the  decrees 
enadted  by  the  council  of  Trent  was  enjoined, 
and  violence  ufed  to  enforce  them.  At  laft,  a 
iedition  was  raifed,  of  a  more  dangerous  nature, 
as  it  was  headed  by  two  men  equally  illuftrious 
for  their  merit  and  their  birth,  William  Naflfau, 
prince  of  Orange,  and  count  Egmond  j  both 
of  them  well  fkilled  in  the  art  of  fetting  in  mo¬ 
tion  the  fprings  of  religion,  whence  the  poli¬ 
ticks  of  ambitious  men 'derived  fuch  rtrength. 

At  that  time,  Catharine  Medici  made  a  pro-  r 
grefs  through  France,  with  her  fon  Charles  at  Bayonne, 
IX.  under  pretence  of  the  publick  good  5  and 

they  Proteftants. 
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they  were  met  at  Bayonne  by  the  queen  of 
Spain,  lifter  to  Charles,  accompanied  by  the 
cel e orated  duke  of  Alva,  wno  foon  after  was 
the  fcourge  of  the  Flemings.  The  defign  of 
this  journey  was  a  conference,  which  had  been 
long  before  agreed  upon.  Adriani,  the  con- 
tinuator  of  Guicciardini,  fays,  that  it  was  held 
at  tne  lolicitation  of  the  pope,  who  propofed 
that  Philip  himfeif  fhould  be  prefent.  Every 
thing  was  carried  on  in  the  moft  private  and 
myfterious  manner,  but  the  proteftants  thought 
they  had  difcovered  the  fecret,  and  believed, 
with  iufficient  probability,  that  a  fcheme  was 
lain  for  their  deftruchon.  Sufpicious,  difcon- 
tented,  and,  notwithftanding  the  edict  of  paci¬ 
fication,  lubjecfted  to  vexations  in  France,  as 
well  as  other  countries,  nothing  more  was 
requifite  to  make  them  form  new  projects  of 
rebellion.  Flow  great  was  the  infatuation  of 
governments  !  They  wanted  to  exterminate  the 
fubjedts,  that  they  might  have  catholicks  ! 

1  he  court  of  Rome  likewife  gave  the  fe£la- 
ries  new  caufes  of  refentment.  Pius  IV.  a  vo¬ 
luptuous  pope,  was  lately  dead.  After  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  predeceffors,  he  had  indulged  the 
madnefs  of  nepotifm,  and  lavifhed  his  favours 
on  the  Borromei,  his  lifter's  fons  ;  one  of  whom 
was  cardinal  Charles  Barromeo,  archbifhop  of 
Milan,  a  holy  prelate,  whofe  memory  is  hon¬ 
oured  by  the  church.  The  new  pope  (Ghif- 
leri)  Pius  V.  a  man  of  oblcure  birth,  and  a 
temper  inexorably  rigid,  was  better  fitted  for 
fpreading  terrour,  than  governing  with  modera¬ 
tion.  He  had  formerly  been  a  Dominican  and 

grand  ' 
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grand  inquifitor  under  Paul  IV.  in  which  office 
he  fhewed  himfelf  the  worthy  minifter  of  that 
pontiff’s  violent  zeal.  Scarce  was  he  feated  on  muftriou3 
the  papal  throne,  when  he  caufed  fome  illuf- 
trious  perfonages  to  be  burned  as  hereticks  ;  caul'ed  to  be 
Carnefecchi,  whom,  though  honoured  with  the  h“r«kksS. 

.  friendfhip  of  Cofmo  Medici,  that  prince  was 
weak  enough  to  put  into  his  hands ;  Zanetti, 
in  the  fame  manner  given  up  by  the  fenate 
of  Venice,  and  the  learned  Palearius,  whole 
crime  was,  having  called  the  inquifition  a  dag¬ 
ger  held  over  the  heads  of  men  of  letters.  A  fe- 
vere  edi£t,  which  he  publifhed  againft  the  cour- 
tefans,  would  infallibly  have  produced  the 
greateft  diforders  among  the  numerous  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Rome,  who  lived  in  celibacy,  if  if  had 
not  been  mitigated  on  the  reprefentations  of 
men  of  prudence.  We  may  immediately  judge 
that  this  pope,  who  is  Efficiently  known  by 
his  bull  In  can  a  Domini ,  publifhed  in  1568, 
was  ill  calculated  for  governing  the  church  in 
fuch  preffing  exigences  ;  and  that  the  Romiffi 
worfhip  became  every  day  more  odious  to  the 
proteftants. 

1  hofe  of  the  Low  Countries,  who  were  1567. 
ftyled  Gaea*  (beggars),  loft  all  hopes  of  peace.  Ifclt 
The  inquifition,  the  new  bifhopricks,  the  laws  in  Flanders*, 
to  force  confcience,  the  vexations,  the  torments, 
and  death,  to  which  they  were  fubjefted, 
feerned  to  provoke  a  rebellion  ;  and  their  pe¬ 
titions  being  fruitlefs,  they  gave  way  to  the  ut- 
moft  rage  of  fanaticifm.  Philip  II.  held  a 
grand  council,  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of 
putting  a  flop  to  the  fcditibn.  The  mod  pru¬ 
dent 
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dent  in  vain  propofed  gentle  methods  ;  he  fol¬ 
lowed  his  inclination,  and  the  fanguinary  coun-' 
The  duke  hds  of  the  duke  of  Alva  (Alvarez  of  Toledo) 

intfthatfent  whom  he  difpatched  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to 
country,  avenge  the  cauje  oj  God  and  the  honour  of  the 

crown .  1  his  was  fending  a  tyrant,  who  would 

either  exterminate  the  people,  or  make  them 
furious  and  unconquerable.  The  prince  of 
Orange  had  prudently  retired  into  Germany  , 
but  the  counts  Egmond  and  Horn  refufed  to 
follow  him,  from  too  great  confidence  in  their 
credit  and  power.  In  a  fhort  time  they  were 
arrefted  the  prilons  were  crowded  ;  the  mb- 

bet,  the  fcaffold,  and  the  flake  filled  every  heart 
with  horrour. 

Judgment  In  a  word,  the  Spanifh  inquifition  being  con¬ 
ing  inqui-11  fu’ted  by  the  king,  declared,  that  the  whole 
htion.  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries,  except  a 

fmall  number,  were  apoflates,  hereticks,  and 
guilty  of  high  treafon  ;  particularly  the  nobles, 
who  had  prefented  petitions,  or  publilhed  com¬ 
plaints,  againfl  the  holy  inquifition.  This  de- 

of  °the‘l°n  c^lon  vvas  adopted  f°r  a  rule  ;  and  count  Eg- 
counts  Eg-  mond,  to  whom  Philip  was  principally  indebted 
Horn. ana  ^0r  t*ie  v^ories  of  St.  Quintin  and  Gravelines, 
was  executed  together  with  Horn.  Their  blood, 
mingled  with  that  of  an  infinite  number  of 
other  victims,  may  be  laid  to  have  cemented 
the  foundations  of  the  famous  republick  of  Hol¬ 
land,  which  we  fhall  foon  fee  formed. 

New  reiig-  France  likewife  experienced  anew  the  horrours 
!nUFMnce.  ^  religious  wars.  A  body  of  fix  thoufand 
Swifs,  whom  the  queen  mother  had  railed  under 
a  talfe  pretext,  probably  with  a  view  to  opprefs 

the 
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the  religionifts,  irritated  them  the  more,  as 
they  had  already  many  reafons  to  complain  ; 
they  therefore  again  took  arms  ;  but  were  de-  Three  bat. 
feated  at  St.  Denis,  where  the  conftable  Mont-  [hecLm. 
morenci,  after  gaining  the  vidlorv,  fell  covered  ifts* 
with  wounds,  at  the  age  of  near  fourfcore. 

The  following  year,  1568,  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded,  but  lafted  only  fix  months.  Catharine 
Medici,  who  broke  all  her  conventions,  having 
formed  a  refolution  to  put  Conde  and  the  ad¬ 
miral  Coligni  under  confinement,  the  proteftants 
again  rebelled.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  ,569. 
to  the  king,  under  the  diredtion  of  the  maref-  j^ack! 
chal  de  Tavannes,  gained  over  them  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Jarnack,  where  was  flain,  fin  cool  blood, 
the  famous  Conde,  chief  of  the  party,  a  prince 
worthy  of  the  greateft  encomiums,  had  he  not 
been  guilty  of  rebellion.  The  young  prince  of 
Bearn  (Henry  IV.),  fon  to  the  king  of  Navarre, 
t  y  xteen  years  of  age,  was  declared 
chief  of  the  league.  Coligni  and  Dandelot 
found  refources  in  their  genius,  their  adtivity, 
and  the  proteftants  of  Germany.  The  duke 
of  Anjou  gained  a  fecond  vidtory  at  Moncon¬ 
tour,  but  it  was  attended  with  fcarce  any  ad¬ 
vantageous  confequences. 

Though  the  Calvinifts  had  loft  four  battles,  I570# 
they  feem  to  have  didlated  the  terms  of  peace.  Treaty  of 
By  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  they  were  grant-  main, 
ed  fome  cautionary  towns,  and,  among  others,  obtain  Si7 
Rochelle,  and  declared  capable  of  holding  all  the>  defirc* 
offices.  1  hus  they  obtained  much  more  than 
the  liberty  or  confcience,  which  was  at  firft  the 
lole  objedl  of  their  wifhes.  To  judge  of  the 
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blindnefs  ot  the  courts  and  zealots  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  we  need  only  make  a  plain  re- 
a  prudent  fledtion.  What  ill  effedts  could  have  refulted 
would  have  from  indulgence,  when  the  progrefs  and  fanati- 

greatmlr.  c^m  ot"  the  fedts  feemed  to  make  it  necelfary  ? 
chiefs.  It  would  have  deadened  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm, 
prevented  wars,  faved  the  effufion  of  chriftian 
blood,  and  undoubtedly  the  church  and  the 
crowned  heads  would  not  have  been  lo  great 
lofers,  becaufe  perfecutions  always  produced  in- 
furredtions.  We  lhall  foon  fee  the  wounds  of 
religion  and  the  (late  opened  afrefh  by  the  maf- 
facre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
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Famous  War  againft  the  Turks. — Pius  V. — 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. — Death 
of  Charles  IX. 


on  account 
of  a  bull 
publifhed 
by  Pius  V. 


Difgrace  of  /CATHARINE  Medici,  formerly  fo  favour- 

ceTiwde'  V>!  able  to  the  proteftants,  becaufe  lhe  ftood 
j’Hofpitai,  jn  need  0f  them,  now  thought  only  of  working 

on  account  .  .  .  n  *  i  r  n  r  %  , 

their  deltruction,  becaufe  lhe  feared  them.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  chancellor  de  l’Hofpital  was 
difgraced  in  the  year  1568.  Being  a  friend  to 
peace,  from  love  to  his  country,  his  re¬ 
ligion  was  fufpedted,  and  his  wife  counfels 
could  not  be  endured.  Pius  V.  had  permitted 
the  king  to  alienate  church  lands  to  the  amount 
of  fifty  thoufand  crowns  per  annum ,  on  condi¬ 
tion 
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tion  that  he  would  employ  that  fum  in  exter¬ 
minating  the  hereticks,  or  forcing  them  to  fub- 
miffion  ;  but  l’Hofpital  fhewed  the  inhuman 
tendency  of  this  bull,  arid,  according  to  De 
Thou,  that  brought  on  his  difgrace.  An  un¬ 
lucky  omen  to  the  kingdom  ! 

The  bull  In  ccena  Domini  then  appeared,  Bull  /»  ae- 
which  excommunicated  all  princes  who  fhould  na  Domini % 
exaft  from  the  clergy  any  contribution  what¬ 
ever  ;  as  alfo  whoever  fhould  believe  the  pope 
fubjeft  to  a  general  council,  or  appeal  to  a 
council  from  his  decrees  j  annihilated  the 
rights  of  the  civil  power,  and  referved  to  the 
Roman  pontiff  the  privilege  of  abfolving  from 
numberlefs  anathemas  with  which  it  was^filled. 

It  feemed  as  if  Pius  V.  had  wanted  to  make  the 
catholicks,  as  well  as  the  hereticks,  lhake  off 
the  Roman  yoke.  Philip  II.  though  the  moft 
fuperftitious  of  princes,  rofe  in  oppofition  to 
this  Dull,  and  forbid  its  being  executed  under 
fevere  penalties.  The  popes  have  pubiifhed  it 
anew  every  year,  down  to  the  prefent  pontific¬ 
ate  ;  but  they  have  wounded  themfelves  with 
this  dangerous  weapon. 

The  war  carried  on  by  the  Turks  had  Iona  w  .  A 
been  added  to  the  civil  and  religious  diffenfiont 
with  which  Europe  was  diftra&ed  ;  and  the 
chrifiians  chofe  rather  to  deftroy  one  another 
for  fome  articles  of  belief,  than  to  unite  thei- 
ftrength  againft  the  mortal  enemy  of  Chriften- 
dom.  The  Spaniards  had  a  little  before  taken 
fome  places  in  the  kingdom  of  Algier*.  when 
ooliman  fent  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  fail, in  1565,  sie?e  of 
againfl:  the  ifle  of  Malta.,  This  famous  expe- Maka* 
VoL’IY'  ■  Dd  dition 
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Death  of 
SoUman. 


dkion  coft  him  forty  thoufand  men.  The  grand 
rpalter  De  la  Valette,  a  Frenchman,  like  D’Au-* 
buflon  and  Lifle  Adam,  who  had  gained  im¬ 
mortal  renown  at  Rhodes,  had  the  glory  of  driv¬ 
ing  out  the  Muflfulmen  $  but  the  following 
year  they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Scio,  rav¬ 
aged  the  coafts  of  Italy,  and  Soliman  took  by 
affault  the  town  of  Zigeth  in  Hungary* 

He  died  three  days  before  the  taking  of  the 
citadel,  at  the  age  of  feventy  fix  :  A  hero  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  greater  Ihare  of  virtue,  and  even 
of  knowledge,  than  moll  potentates  of  his  time* 
He  had  inftrufted  himfelf  in  the  fchool  of  hif- 
tory,  and  made  Csefar’s  Commentaries  his  par¬ 
ticular  ftudy,  having  caufed  them  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  his  own  language.  He  reigned  over 
vaft  territories,  extending  from  Algiers  to  the 
Euphrates*  Hungary,  of  which  he  made  an 
entire  conqueft*  opened  to  him  the  gates  of 
Germany. 

His  fon  Selim  II,  took  from  the  Venetians 
the  ifle  of  Cyprus  in  1571  ;  when  the  fenator 
Bragadino,  governour  of  Famagufta,  was  flayed 
alive  by  the  Turks,  in  revenge  for  the  dreadful 
lofs  they  fuffered  in  the  fiege  of  that  place  $ 
amounting  it  is  faid,  to  no  lefs  than  fourfeore 
thoufand  men. 

Pius  V.  who  ftirred  up  infurreflions  in  En- 
land,  excommunicated  Elizabeth,  and  declared 
gainftuthem  her  deprived  of  the  crown  ;  though  by  his  bull 
by  Pius  v.  jn  ccena  2 Domini  he  feemed  to  have  denounced 
war  againft  all  chriltian  princes,  yet  he  formed 
laudable  fchemes,  and  had  entered  into  a  league 

with  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  Venetians,  lor 

the 
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the  prefervation  of  fo  important  an  ifland. 
Marck  Antonio  Colonna  commanded  the  pope’s 
gallies,  and  prince  Doria  thofe  of  Philip.  The 
fleet  put  to  fea  j  but  differences  arifing  between 
the  commanders,  and  the  operations  proceeding 
flowly,  it  met  with  no  fuccefs.  Pius  foon  af¬ 
ter  reviving  the  facred  league,  a  formidable  ar¬ 
mament  of  two  hundred  gallies,  and  feveral 
other  vefiels,  was  fuddenly  fitted  out.  The 
celebrated  don  John  of  Auftria,  a  natural  fon 
of  Charles  V.  was  named  admiral  in  chief : 
Colonna  and  the  Venetian  Veniero  had  each 
their  cqmmand. 

The  Turkifh  fleet,  which  guarded  the  coafts 
of  the  Morea,  and  confifled  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  gallies,  was  attacked  near  the 
gulph  of  Lepanto,  and  entirely  defeated,  with 
the  lofs  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
gallies  ;  yet  the  vittors  gained  nothing  but 
glory.  On  this  occafion,  Philip,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  his  diflimulation,  difcovered  fome  marks 
of  the  jealoufy  which  he  entertained  of  his 
brother’s  merit. — Don  John  has  been  lucky ,  faid 
he,  but  he  has  run  a  great  rijk.  The  pope,  who 
entertained  a  much  more  lively  fenfe  of  the 
fuccefs  of  that  glorious  day,  cried  out — There 
was  a  man  Jent  of  God ,  and  his  name  was  John. 
Two  years  after,  don  John  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  Tunis ;  a  conqueft  which  Spain  enjoyed  only 
a  Angle  year. 

It  is  faid  that  the  death  of  Pius  V.  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  Conflantinople  by  three  days  rejoic¬ 
ings  j  fo  formidable  had  that  pope  made  him¬ 
felf  to  the  Turks.  He  invited  the  Perfians 
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and  Arabians  to  join  in  the  alliance  againfl 

them,  telling  thefe  nations  in  his  letters,  that 
the  difference  of  religion  ought  not  to  hinder 
them  from  uniting  with  the  chriftians ;  that  men 
who  were  connected  by  a  common  intereft  ouo-ht 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  difunited,  either  by 
difference  of  opinions  or  diftance  of  place.  A 
maxim  very  remarkable  in  the  mouth  of  the 
moft  dieadful  enemy  of  the  hereticks.  Ic  feems 

then,  that  the  common  intereft  of  fociety,  hu¬ 
manity,  and  chriftianity,  could  not  unite  chrift¬ 
ians  among  themfelves,  who  were  divided  on 
fome  points  of  doctrine,  or  the  mode  df  wor- 
fhip  ;  while  political  intereft  might  connedt 
them  with  nations  who  were  enemies  to  the 
chriftian  faith  !  Thefe  abfurd  contradictions, 
fo  frequently  met  with  in  hiltory,  and  fo  well 
calculated  to  difplay  the  influence  of  pafllon 
and  prejudice,  appear  to  me  to  be  a  fource 
of  inftrudlion  for  all  who  defire  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fecret  fprings  of  the  human 
heart. 

A  difpute  for  precedence  arifing  between  Cof- 
mo  Medici  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  it  was  ter¬ 
minated  by  Pius  V.  who  in  1569  created  the 
former  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  in  virtue  of  the 
power  which  God  had  given  him,  and —becauje, 
in  quality  of  pafor ,  it  belonged  to  him  to  examine 
who  deferved  extraordinary  honours  by  their  zeal 
for  the  Holy  See  ;  when,  notwithftanding  the 
reclamation  of  the  emperour  Maximilian,  Cof- 
mo,  graced  with  this  title,  went  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  be  crowned,  and  take  an  oath  to  the 
pope,  as  his  liege  lord. 
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The  cardinal  Commendon,  an  able  negotia-  Faiferea- 
tor,  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  juftify  this  JhorileThb 
ftep  of  Pius  V.  quoting  as  authorities  the  many  fteP* 
crowns  that  had  been  bellowed  by  the  popes. 

He  even  had  the  boldnefs  to  affirm,  that  they 
had  transferred  the  empire  of  the  Kail  to  the 
Weft  ;  that  they  had  eftablifhed  the  electors ; 
and  that  pope  Zachary  had  degraded  Chilper- 
ick,  and  made  Pepin  king  of  France.  The  af¬ 
fair  was  accommodated  for  a  fum  of  money  in 
1574,  under  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII. 
(Buoncompagno),  fucceffor  of  Pius. 

.  If  it  is  ftrange  that  the  court  of  Rome  auda-  Confdenc^ 
cioully  maintained  her  old  pretenfions,  though  ftlJ1  forccd* 
attacked  on  every  fide,  it  is  ftill  more  wonderful 
that,  after  fo  many  fatal  experiments,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  forcing  confciences,  and  combating  here- 
fy  with  perfecution,  fhould  be  obftinately  con¬ 
tinued.  On  one  fide,  the  duke  of  Alva  reduced 
the  Flemings  to  defpair  5  built  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp  to  opprefs  them ;  and  erefted  for  him- 
felfa  boaftful  monument  of  brafs,  where,  tram¬ 
pling  on  the  proteftants,  he  boafied  of  having 
lecured  the  triumph  of  religion,  and  the  peace 
of  the  provinces.  On  the  other  fide,  the  maf- 
iacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  perpetrated  in 
t  ranee,  and  filled  up  the  meafure  of  hor- 
rours. 

The  proteftants  were  careffed,  in  order  to 
(mother  them.  Margaret,  fifter  of  Charles  IX.  Marr;a 
being  offered  to  young  Henry,  king  of  Na-  of  thp  king 
varre,  this  marriage  had  brought  him  to  Paris  whh  the" 
with  his  coufin  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  drawn  ctri°iix. 
_t:tes  them  the  principal  leaders  of  the  party. 

Even 
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Even  the  admiral  Coligni  had  differed  himfelf 
to  be  dazzled  by  the  hopes  of  a  war  againft 
Philip  II.  on  account  of  the  revolt  in  the  Low 
Countries.  As  he  ardently  defired  to  revenge 
the  perfecutions  which  the  Calvinifts  differed 
from  that  monarch,  this  flattering  illufion  had 
lulled  his  prudence  afleep.  In  a  word,  all  ani- 
mofity  feerned  extinguifhed  in  the  midft  of  feafts 
and  diverfions.  But  queen  Catharine  and  her 
fon  Charles  were  capable  of  perpetrating  the 
blacked:  a£ts  of  tyranny. 

Letter  to  A  letter,  extant  in  De  Thou,  which  was  re- 
ral  Coligni.  ceived  by  the  admiral  at  Paris,  and  which 

of  the  prot-  filled  indignation,  will  (hew  the  fuf- 

•cftants.  picions  and  fears  of  fome  lefs  credulous  prot- 

eftants.  The  fubftance  of  it  is  as  follows  : _ 

cc  Remember  it  is  a  maxim  received  among  the 
cc  papifts  as  a  point  of  religion — that  faith  ought 
€<  not  to  be  kept  with  hereti'cks.  Remember  that, 
tc  in  their  eyes,  proteftants  are  hereticks,  who 
tc  will  be  eternally  objects  of  their  hatred,  and 
“  that  the  queen  mother  wants  to  deftroy  them. 
cc  Remember  that  a  woman,  by  birth  a  foreign* 
te  er,  a o  Italian,  defcended  from  a  family  of 
<c  popes,  naturally  treacherous,  muft  proceed  to 
“  the  greateft  extremities  againft  her  enemies. 
€(  Refledt  what  kind  of  education  the  king  has 
iC  received.  To  fwear,  to  forfwear,  to  debauch 
<f  maidens  and  married  women  ;  to  difguife  his 
fi  faith,  his  religion,  and  his  defigns  ;  to  com- 
<c  pofe  his  countenance  ;  are  things  which  from 
fc  early  youth  he  has  been  taught  to  look  upon 
as  a  fport.  And  to  accuftom  him  to  flied 
??  the  blood  of  his  people,  it  was  made  his 
1  '  '  ’  ’  '  *  <c  diyerfion 
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diverfion  even  in  his  infancy,  to  fee  animals 
u  flaughtered  and  difmembered.  A  faithful 
“  difciple  of  Machiavel,  and  perfuaded  that 
€t  the  proteftants  have  formed  a  defign  to  de~ 

<f  prive  him  of  his  crown  and  life,  he  will  never 
<c  fuffer  men  who  have  taken  arms  againft  him, 

*c  whether  juftly  or  unjuftly,  to  enjoy  the  peace 
<c  which  he  hath  granted/’  &c.  Were  thefe 
diftrufts  ill  grounded  ?  We  {hall  judge  of  them 
by  the  fadt. 

The  marriage  of  the  king  of  Navarre  was  I572. 
celebrated  on  the  feventeenth  of  Auguft,  1572,  sc^^l 
,and  on  the  twenty  lecond  Coligni  was  wounded  omcw. 
by  a  fhot  from  an  harquebufs  as  he  was  going 
to  his  houfe  ;  upon  which  Charles  IX,  paid 
him  a  vifit,  promifed  to  punifh  the  afiafTin, 
and  gave  marks  of  the  moft  lively  forrow. 

Yet  on  the  night  between  the  twenty  third  and 
twenty  fourth  began,  by  order  of  the  court, 
a  dreadful  maflacre  of  the  proteftants.  The 
duke  of  Guife  (Henry  the  Balafre  [the  Slafhed] 
fon  of  Francis)  went  in  perfon  to  the  admiral’s 
gate,  and  caufed  that  great  man  to  be  murder¬ 
ed.  The  ftreets,  the  houfes  floated  in  blood. 

The  rage  of  the  murderers  fpared  neither  age 
nor  fex,  and  even  confounded  the  catholicks 
with  the  Huguenots.  The  king  had  the  bar¬ 
barity  to  fire  upon  his  unhappy  fubjedts,  and 
afterwards  beheld  with  pleafure  Coligni’s  body 
infulted  by  the  populace.  Orders  were  fent  for 
perpetrating  the  fame  butchery  in  the  prov¬ 
inces.  In  a  word,  hiftorians  reckon  at  leaft 
fixty  thoufand,  feme  one  hundred  thoufand, 
yiftims  of  this  infernal  {laughter  \  yet  there 

were 
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were  fome  commandants  of  provinces  courage* 
ous  enough  torefufe  being  the  butchers  of  their 

fellow  fubjefts :  Their  difobedience  makes  at 
prelent  their  encomium. 

.  cr?wn  this  horrid  adt,  nothing  was  want¬ 
ing  but  in  a  manner  to  affix  to  it  the  feal  of 
law  and  religion.  The  king  declared,  that 
every  thing  was  done  by  his  orders,  alleging 

ra  ^  .Pretexh  an  lmaginary  plot  formed  by  the 
lectaries  againft  the  royal  family.  The  par- 

1  lament  ordered  an  annual  proceffion  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  deliverance  of  the  kingdom.  A  medal 
was  (truck  with  this  legend— piety  put  the 

SWORD  INTO  THE  HAND  OF  JUSTICE  ;  a  legend 

Which  juftice  and  piety  ought  to  have  proferib- 
ed  as  a  libel.  At  Rome  and  in  Spain,  the  maf- 
lacre  was  made  a  fubjedt  of  publick  rejoicings  - 
but,  at  leaft,  thefe  ought  to  have  been  juf- 

pended  till  the  confequences  of  the  event  could 
be  determined. 


■Tm-,  Whac  Prudence  ought  to  have  forefeen,  now 
vinifts  be'.  came  to  pals.  Calvinifm,  inftead  of  bein<*  de- 

by, the  maflacre-  became  more  formi- 
dable  by  defpair  and  a  third  of  revenue.  A 

fourth  civil  war  was  kindled.  Rochelle  made 
a  defperate  defence  againft  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
vvho  loft  almoft  his  whole  army  before  the 
place.  The  town  of  Sancerre  held  out  a  fieo'e 
of  more  than  feven  months,  and  the  inhabitants 
ihewed  themfelves  fo  many  heroes  of  fanati- 
eftm.  It  was  found  neceffary  to  grant  them 
liberty  of  con  ft  rence.  The  inhabitants  of  Ro¬ 
chelle  not  on  y  obtained  an  advantageous  capit¬ 
ulation  for  themfelves,  but  caufed  the  towns 
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of  Nifmes  and  Montauban  to  be  comprehended 
in  it.  Charles  IX.  who  from  the  time  of  the  Death  of 
mafiacre  had  been  a  prey  to  difeafe,  died  in  the  Charles  1X- 
midft  of  the  troubles  in  1 574,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  four,  without  ifiue  male.  His  tutor 
Amiot  had  given  him  a  tafte  for  learning,  which 
naturally  infpires  humanity  ;  but  his  mother, 
his  courtiers,  and  above  all  the  marefchal  de 
Retz,  a  Florentine,  had  tainted  him  with  detefta- 
ble  maxims,  more  calculated  to  prompt  to  all 
the  crimes  of  tyranny. 


CHAP.  V. 

Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  III. — Contin¬ 
uation  of  the  Troubles  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries. 

THE  duke  of  Anjou,  whom  Montluck, 

bifhop  of  Valence,  had  procured  to  be  Henry  in. 
elected  king  of  Poland,  fucceeded  to  the  throne  h"? 
or  France,  under  the  name  of  Henry  III.  This  tatiom 
is  the  third  fon  of  Catharine,  whom  we  fee  af- 
eend  it,  and  he  will  not  be  the  leaft  unhappy. 
Dreading  left  the  Poles  fhould  detain  him,  he 
withdrew  privately,  as  if  he  had  been  a  prif- 
oner  making  his  efcape.  The  emperour  and 
the  Venetians  fruitlefsly  advifed  him,  while  he 
was  pafiing  through  their  dominions,  to  treat 
the  proteftants  with  gentlenefs,  in  order  to  re- 
ftore  tranquillity  in  his  kingdom.  He  was  one 
o  the  advifers  of  the  mafiacre,  and  to  the  ut- 

moft 
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moft  depravity  of  manners  added  the  external 
obfervances  of  the  loweft  fuperftition.  His 
minions  were  his  oracles,  their  counfels  he  fol¬ 
lowed,  by  their  caprices  he  was  governed  •>  he 
immediately  (hewed  tokens  of  a  fanguinary 
reign  ;  made  himfelf  odious  and  contemptible 
to  his  fubjedts  ;  and,  in  a  word,  from  the  very 
moment  of  his  acceffion,  loft  that  (hining  repu¬ 
tation,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  talents 
of  fome  able  generals.  ,  * 

Fa&ion  of  Henry  had  (till  a  furvivjng  brother,  the  duke 
thcjoh'1-  0f  Alenfon,  afterwards  duke  of  Anjou,  and 
this  giddy  turbulent  prince  had  put  himfelf  at 
-the  head  of  a  cabal,  called  that  of  the  Politi¬ 
cians,  the  purpofe  of  which  was  to  humble  the 
princes  of  Lorraine,  who  had  an  abfolute  fway 
The  king  over  the  queen  mother.  The  king  of  Navarre, 

SnitedwiS  Charles  IX.  had  conftrained  to  abjure 

the  duke  of  Calvinifm  after  the  maflacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  had  entered  into  the  fame  fadlion.  Charles 
had  put  them  both  under  confinement ;  but 
Henry  fet  them  at  liberty  without  gaining  them 
over  :  His  brother  even  confpired  againft  his 
life,  afterwards  fled  from  court,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  immediate¬ 
ly  declared  himfelf  a  good  proteftant.  The 
prince  of  Conde,  a  fugitive  in  Germany,  had 
given  an  example  of  relapfing  into  herefy  ;  fo 
true  it  is,  that  if  force  rnay  produce  diflimula- 
tion,  it  works  no  change,  or  rather  more  firmly 
eftablifhes  religious  opinions. 

The  proteftants  then  found  themfelves 
ftrengthened  by  the  Politicians  ;  the  rebellion 
was  headed  by  the  king's  brother,  and  the 

princes 
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princes  of  the  blood  were  enemies  of  the  mon¬ 
arch.  Thus  does  bad  government  foment 
diforders  and  civil  wars.  The  cardinal  de 
Lorraine,  the  principal  author  of  the  troubles, 
died  about  that  time  at  an  age  not  greatly 
advanced.  It  is  eafy  to  judge,  whether  his 
conduit  was  animated  by  ambition  or  true 
zeal  ;  notwithftanding  his  great  pretences  to  Faifehood 
which,  when  he  was  negotiating  with  the  Ger-  ofhl3zeiiI' 
man  proteftants  in  1562,  both  he  and  the  duke 
of  Guife  gave  them  hopes,  that  the  confefiion 
of  Augfburg  might  be  eftablifhed  in  France ; 
and  though  at  the  council  of  Trent  he  had 
fpoken  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  againtt  the  plu¬ 
rality  of  benefices,  yet  he  poflelTed  nine  arch- 
bifhopricks  or  bifhopricks,  and  nine  abbies. 

A  prelate,  whofe  whole  thoughts  and  affe&ions 
were  centered  in  courts,  who  was  of  a  cruel 
temper,  and  a  flave  to  ambition,  mull  neceffari- 
ly  irritate  fanaticifm.  The  catholick  failion 
(for  we  find  nothing  here  but  fa&ions)  Would 
have  loft  a  great  deal  by  his  death,  had  not  the 
new  duke  of  Guife  pofiefied  all  the  qualities 
proper  for  the  head  of  a  party. 

In  this  critical  fituation  of  affairs,  a  German 
army  being  come  to  the  aftiftance  of  the  con-  Fift5h  edi a 
federates,  it  was  found  neceffary  to  conclude  °tLC^ 
a  peace.  The  Calvinifts  obtained  conditions  moft  ?*• 
much  more  advantageous  than  the  preceding  :  the'cM?. 
The  publick  exercife  of  their  religion,  except  Uh* 
within  two  leagues  of  the  court  ;  chambers, 
confiding  of  half  proteftants,  half  catholicks, 
in  the  eight  parliaments  of  the  kingdom.  The 
fhildren  of  priefts  and  married  monks  were 

declared 
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declared  legitimate  ;  the  memory  of  Coli°rii 
cleared  from  every  {lain ;  the  chiefs  cf  the  con¬ 
federacy  declared  faithful  fubjefts  ;  and  Anjou, 
Maine,  Touraine,  and  Berri,  added  to  the  ap¬ 
panage  of  the  duke  of  Alenfon.  Even  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Germans  was  purchafed  ;  and 
France  as  well  as  Germany  experienced,  that 
leligious  wars  only  ferved  to  extend  the  views, 
the  progrefs,  and  the  power  of  the  religionifts. 
This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  pacification  pafled  in 
their  favour. 

Philip  ii.  Thefe  difafters,  as  well  as  thofe  which  we 

auScr  arre  7ec  t0  lament,  are  in  a  great  meafure  to  be 
aJJ  the  evils,  afctlbed  tO  Philip  II.  Not  content  with  giv¬ 
ing  his  fubjefts  reafon  to  rebel,  by  the  defpot- 
ick  rule  which  he  affedled  to  bear  over  con¬ 
sciences,  he  animated  the  court  of  France  to  the 
fame  rigours,  and  every  where  raifed  the  fame 
Forms,  that  he  might  take  advantage  of  the 
misfortunes  of  his  neighbours.  A  woeful  com- 
peniation  for  thofe  which  he  brought  upon  his 
own  dominions  ! 

The  Morif-  .  The  Morifcos  in  Spain  (this  was  the  name 
cuted  and  given  to  the  Moors,  who  put  on  the  appear- 
rebei.  ance  of  converts  out  of  fear)  were  harraffed 
upon  account  of  their  cuftoms,  their  drefs, 
and  even  their  language.  A  ianguinary  theol¬ 
ogian  had  pronounced  their  fentence  in  a  few 
words — of  enemies  always  the  few  eft.  They 
rebelled  in  1568,  called  the  Turks  and  Alge¬ 
rines  to  their  afliftance,  luftained  a  furious 
civil  war,  and  perhaps  would  have  fpread  the 
conflagration  over  the  whole  kingdom,  had 
their  worfhip  been  of  a  nature  to  feduce  the 

Spaniards ; 
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Spaniards ;  in  a  word,  they  did  not  fubrr.it  but 
upon  the  faith  of  an  amnefty.  The  troubles  in 
the  Netherlands,  a  country  of  freemen,  and  at 
a  diftance  from  the  monarch,  could  end  only 
in  a  revolution. 

The  more  cruelties  that  were  committed  by  Thcduke 
the  duke  of  Alva  and  his  bloody  tribunal,  and  the  of  A!va 
more  he  oppreffed  that  free  people  by  unheard  his  cruel- 
of  impofitions,  colouring  thofe  ads  of  violence  ties' 
under  a  pretence  of  religion  ;  the  more 
were  the  fedaries  inflamed  with  hatred  againfl: 
the  church  and  the  monarchy.  In  1570°  the  Tota,  re_ 
prince  of  Orange  fhewed  himfelf  at  the  head  voltofth"= 
of  a  fmall  army,  and  two  years  after  the  ftates  D“'ch' 
of  Holland  and  Zealand  eftablifhed  him  ftadt- 
holder,  and  abjured  the  Roman  faith.  The 
love  of  liberty  made  heroes  of  men  unufed 
to  arms.  At  laft,  the  duke  of  Alva  was  re¬ 
called  in  1573.  The  blood  of  eighteen  thou- 
fand  perfons,  who  in  five  years  had  been  given 
up  to  the  executioner  for  herefy,  cried  for°ven- 

geance  on  this  perfecutor,  and  he  gloried  in 
his  cruelty. 

Requefens,  who  fucceeded  him,  threw  down  Goverr. 
the  ftatue,  the  eredion  of  which  had  been  an 
mfult  on  humanity.  The  new  governour  pub-  Requefens* 
lifhed  an  ad  of  indemnity  ;  for  Philip  beo-an 
to  dread,  that  violent  remedies  would  ftill  in- 
creafe  the  evil ;  but  it  produced  no  elfed,  the 
people  choofing  rather  to  continue  the  war 
than  to  truft  the  clemency  of  a  perfidious  king! 

.equefens,  by  his  virtues  and  great  talents, 
would  have  been  capable  of  reftoring  affairs  ; 
but  he  died  in  1576.  Leyden  was  befieged  by 

his 
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his  troops,  but  had  efcaped  the  danger  by  break-* 

ing  the  dykes,  and  laying  the  country  under 
water. 

Don  John  of  Auftria,  natural  fon  of  Charles 
V.  who  had  acquired  fo  great  glory  by  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Lepanto,  and  the  taking  of  Tunis,  was 
appointed  fuccefTor  to  Requefens,  and  fet  out 
with  full  powers  to  grant  the  rebels  all  their 
demands,  except  liberty  of  confcience. — Never 
will  1  grant  them  that ,  faid  Philip,  though  I 
Jhould  hazard  the  lojs  of  my  crown .  It  feems 
then,  that  provinces  were  to  be  loft,  and  herefy 
left  triumphant  in  them,  rather  than  be  kept, 
and  the  hereticks  if  poffible  converted,  or  made 
good  fubjefts !  Superftition  reafons  in  a  manner 
altogether  incomprehenfible.  All  the  gentle 
methods  at  firft  employed  by  don  John  were 
ineffectual,  either  becaufe  men's  minds  were 
filled  with  a  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  and  revenge, 
or  becaufe  the  prince  of  Orange,  from  motives 
of  ambition,  was  defirous  of  aggrandizing  him- 
felf  by  means  of  the  troubles.  The  war  was 
again  kindled,  and  we  fhall  fee  that  Philip- not- 
withftanding  all  his  forces,  met  with  arefiftance 
which  he  could  not  conquer. 

A  multitude  of  Flemings,  flying  from  perfe- 
cution,  had  carried  their  manufactures  into 
England.  Thus  Elizabeth  reaped  advantage 
from  the  faults  committed  by  Philip  \  but  the 
commotions  raifed  againft  her,  in  favour  of  Ma¬ 
ry  Stuart,  not  permitting  her  to  declare  openly 
for  the  Hollanders,  (lie  waited  till  a  favourable 
opportunity  offered,  which  we  fhall  foon  fee 
her- embrace. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Origin  of  the  League. — Philip  II.  makes 
bimfelf  Mafter  of  Portugal,  and  lofes  the 
United  Provinces. 

TH  E  privileges  granted  to  the  Calvinifts  pebauche- 
by  the  laft  edift  of  pacification,  were  too  r'ec3rffnd„1fy" 
great  not  to  excite  the  mod  violent  refentmenc  Henry iii. 
in  the  catholicks ;  and  the  conduct  of  Henry  III. 
was  too  bad  not  to  draw  upon  him  the  hatred 
6f  both  parties.  Even  the  hypocrify  with  which 
he  veiled  his  infamous  debaucheries,  necefiarily 
expofed  him  to  the  contempt  of  thofe,  whofe 
exercifes  of  devotion  he  affefted  to  imitate. 

The  fraternities  of  penitents,  blue,  white,  and  Fmemitie. 
black,  invented  in  Italy,  where  the  fpirit  of  the  of  peni* 
ancient  flagellants  feemed  to  revive,  made  them- tem 
felves  a  publick  fpeftacle,  not  only  in  the  prov¬ 
inces,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  court.  The 
monarch  afTumed  their  liveries,  affifted  at  their 
proceffions  in  fackcloth,  with  a  large  chaplet 
in  his  hand,  and  a  difcipline  in  the  rope  with 
which  he  was  girded.  He  fancied,  that  by  this 
means  he  Ihould  impofe  upon  the  catholicks, 
and  did  not  fee,  that  befides  the  turpitude  of 
his  manners,  the  triumph  of  the  Calvinifts  was 
in  their  eyes  an  indelible  crime. 

All  at  once  was  formed  the  Holy  League,  >576. 
which  had  long  before  been"  projected  by  the 

cardinal 
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cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and  which  bears  the 
damp  of  his  arrogant  and  feditious  fpirit.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  form  of  the  afTociation,  which 
was  made  in  Picardy,  the  members  engaged  to 
defend  each  other — either  by  the  way  of  legat 
procedure ,  or  of  arms ,  without  refpeSl  of  per- 
fons.  Whoever  refufed  to  enter  into  the  afifo- 
ciation,  was  declared — an  enemy  to  God,  a  de¬ 
fer  ter  of  religion ,  a  rebel  to  the  king ,  a  traitor  to 
the  country ,  and  given  up  to  all  poffible  injuries 
and  opprefftons.  The  leaguers  pretended,  that 
their  union  was  formed  for  the  defence  of  the 
catholick  religion,  the  king,  and  the  kingdom ; 
and  were  not  afhamed  to  cover,  even  with  the 
mafk  of  patriotifm,  the  moft  determined  fpirit 
of  rebellion  ! 

The  con-  The  proteftants  had  given  examples  of  fimil- 
the^proteft-  ar  confederacies  in  feveral  countries,  for  which 

extrairdi-  deferve  the  more  fevere  cenfure,  as  they 

nary.  had  attacked  the  eftablifhed  religion.  Yet, 
while  we  condemn  them,  it  mull  be  acknowl¬ 
edged,  that  when  they  took  thefe  feditious 
fteps,  their  dodtrine  had  made  great  progrefs  ; 
endeavours  were  ufed  to  force  their  belief,  and 
their  faith,  liberty  and  perfons,  were  equally 
attacked.  But  here  the  catholicks  could  only 
complain  of  the  progrefs  made  by  a  fe£t,  which 
they  had  unluckily  emboldened  by  their  own 
violences  ;  they  confpired  its  ruin,  endeavoured 
to  deprive  it  of  the  benefit  refulting  from  re¬ 
peated  edifts  of  pacification,  rebelled  againft 
the  fovereign,  and  made  that  rebellion  a  point 
of  duty.  ,We  lament  the  neceffity  of  painting 
the  malignant  rage  of  falfe  zeal  ;  but  it  is  the 

only 
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only  or  the  moft  effectual  means  to  cure  man¬ 
kind  of  its  contagion. 

Henry,  duke  of  ,Guife,  the  foul  of  the  party,  states  of 
was  deftined  for  its  leader  3  which  the  king  Blois- 
/  dreaded  the  more,  as  in  the  meeting  of  the  ftates 
general  at  Blois,  propofals  were  ventured  which 
tended  to  degrade  the  royal  authority.  HeThekine 
thought  he  could  efcape  this  danger  by  declar- 
ing  nimlelr  chief  of  the  league  3  an  abfurd  meaf-  heac*  ^ 
ure,  which  encouraged  and  ftrengthened  a  par-  le‘i£ue' 
ty,  whence  he  had  every  thing  to  dread.  Lib¬ 
erty  of  confcience  was  from  thenceforth  to  be 
fupprefled  :  It  was  determined  by  the  ftates, 
that  no  religion  except  the  catholick  fhould  be 
permitted  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  they  even  re¬ 
trenched  a  claufe,  which  at  firft  had  paired  with 
great  reafon  as  far  as  Jhall  not  be  detrimental  to 
publick  tranquillity,  and  for  that  effeZi  it  be  not 
neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  arms.  The  prelates 
loli  ci  ted  the  acceptance  of  the  council  of  Trent  • 
which  they  would  have  obtained,  had  it  not 

jeen  for  the  oppofition  made  by  the  deputies 
or  lome  provinces. 


This  meeting  of  the  ftates,  and  the  king's 
conduit,  fowed  new  feeds  of  war,  and  it  was  4notl>ere- 
ound  neceffary  to  publifh  another  ediit  of  pa-  cification# 
cification,  by  which  the  proteftants  were  again 

_  * *  •  «  ,  ^  t  the  publick  exer- 

cife  of  their  worlhip.  What  was  the  natural 
reiult  of  fo  many  changes  and  inconfiftencies  ? 
Contempt  for  the  laws,  reftleflhefs  and  animof- 
Jty  among  the  parties,  and  a  long  feries  of  civ- 
!  ^he  following  very  remarkable  claufe 

was  inlerted  in  the  edift— «  Until  it  Jhall  pleafe 

°1,  1V*  Ee  ‘‘God, 
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cc  God,  by  means  of  a  good,  free,  and  lawful 
cc  council,  again  to  unite  all  the  fubjefts  of  the 
€C  catholick  church  !yy  The  council  of  Trent 
had  produced  fo  little  real  good  in  that  refpedt, 
that  probably  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  pro- 
pofe  another.  But  nothing  lefs  than  a  miracle 
could  have  made  a  change  in  the  opinions,  and 
reconciled  the  minds  of  men,  who  were  wedded 
to  their  principles  no  lefs  by  animofity  than  re¬ 
ligious  motives.  v 

A  wife  and  enlightened  prince,  by  a  mixture 
of  firmnefs  and  clemency,  moderation  and  juf- 
tice,  would  at  leaft  have  prevented  the  troubles ; 
but  Henry  III.  minded  nothing  except  his  pleaf- 
ures.  He  lavifhed  the  revenues  of  the  ftate 
upon  his  minions  ;  and  was  lulled  to  deep  in 
the  midfl  of  fadlions,  to  which  he  foon  after  fell 
a  vidtim.  The  beft  thing  that  he  did  during 
the  peace  was,  eftablifhing  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Gholt,  from  which  all  but  catholicks  were  ex¬ 
cluded.  But  however  ambitious  men  may  be 
of  every  mark  of  honour  that  would  diftinguilh 
them  at  court,  the  Calvinift:  lords  had  then  a 
more  feduci  ng  objedt  of  ambition  ;  that  of  gov¬ 
erning  a  party,  and  making  themfelves  refpedt- 
ed  by  the  oppofite  fide. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  in  the  Netherlands* 
was  adiruated  by  the  fame  motives.  •  After  the 
arrival  of  don  John  of  Auftria,  he  had  again 
formed  a  confederacy  at  Bruflels.  The  Flem¬ 
ings  chofe  for  their  governour  the  archduke 
Mathias,  brother  of  the  emperour  Rodolphus 
II.  and  the  prince  of  Orange  fancied  that  he 
fhould  govern  under  the  name  of  the  archduke  $ 

but 
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but  feeing  his  hopes  deceived,  fee  up  the  duke 
of  Anjou  (formerly  duke  of  Alen$on),  whom 
the  catholicks  put  at  their  head  ;  for  they,  as 
well  as  the  proteftants,  were  difgulled  with  the 
Spanifh  yoke.  Thus  four  princes  at  that  time 
tore  in  pieces  a  country,  where  the  quarrels  of 
religion  and  the  abufes  of  defpotifm  gave  birth 
co  every  evil.  Philip  II.  jealous  of  his  brother, 
and  fufpicious  of  his  defigns,  did  not  give  him 
the  fuccours  neceffary  in  fo  critical  circum- 
ftances ;  notwithftanding  which,  don  John  de¬ 
feated  the  rebels  at  Gcmblours,  and  took  feveral 
places ;  but  he  died  in  the  midft  of  his  tri¬ 
umphs,  leaving  the  command  to  his  nephew 
Alexander  Farnefe,  prince  of  Parma,  the  worthv 
iucceffor  of  a  hero. 

While  the  Spanifh  monarch  was  threatened  saffian, 
with  the  fpeedy  lofs  of  Holland,  his  ambition  kin*°fpor- 
feized  a  crown,  which  in  jullice  did  not  belong  S8™ 
to  him.  Don  Sebaftian,  king  of  Portugal,  in- 
toxicated  with  that  fpirit  of  chivalry,  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  which  became  every  day  more  rare, 
and  hurried  away  by  the  imprudent  fire  of 
youth,  was  obftinately  bent  on  fignalizing  him- 
-elf  againfl  the  Moors  in  Africa  ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  he  accepted  the  propofals  of 
Mu  ey  Mahomet,  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco  by  his  uncle 
Muley  Moluck  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
his  wife  counfellors,  embarked  with  all  his 
mrces  in  an  expedition  which  Philip  had  pru¬ 
dently  declined.  Having  landed  in  Africa  with 
an  army  of  about  fifteen  thoufand  men,  and  the 
enemy,  who  were  vaftly  fuperiour  in  number, 

E  e  2  offering. 
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offering  ,h\m  battle,  he  braved  the  danger, 
fought,  and  was  flain,  and  almoft  all  the  chrift- 
ians  periflied  or  were  taken  prifoners*  The  two 
Moorifh  kings  loft  their  lives,  as  well  as  the 
king  of  Portugal*  - 

Sebaftian  leaving  no  children,  his  grand  un¬ 
cle  cardinal  Henry,  a  prieft  and  archbifhop, 
fucceeded  him,  and  folicited  the  pope  for  a  dif- 
penfation  to  marry,  of  which  the  nation  was  de- 
firous  ;  but  Philip,  who  afpired  to  that  crown, 
found  means  to  prevent  the  difpenfation  from 
being  fent*  In  conformity  to  the  Roman  poli¬ 
ticks,  Gregory  XIII.  gained  time,  and  that  was 
gaining  every  thing. 

This  prieftly  king  died  the  year  following, 
and  his  fucceffion  was  claimed  by  a  number  of 
pretenders :  Philip,  who  was  his  nephew  by  the 
mother’s  fide  ;  the  duke  of  Braganza,  married 
to  the  grand  daughter  of  the  king  Emanuel ; 
don  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato,  natural  fon  of  an 
infanto  ;  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  the  duke  of  Par¬ 
ma  ;  Catharine  Medici ;  and  even  the  pope,  who 
renewed  the  ancient  chimera  of  that  kingdom 
being  a  fief  to  the  Holy  See,  and  likewife  affirm¬ 
ed  that  he  had  a  right  to  gather  the  fpoils  of  a 
cardinal*  The  duke  of  Braganza’s  claim  was 
preferable  to  all  the  others  ;  but  the  king  of 
Spain  had  taken  his  precautions;  and  an  army 
fupplying  the  defeats  of  his  title,  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  Lifbon.  The  prior  of  Crato,  affift- 
ed  by  a  French  army  and  fleet,  which  were 
granted  him  by  the  queen  mother,  ftruggled  in 
vain  with  a  monarch  who  was  too  much  his 
fuperiour  in  power.  The  Azores  or  Tercera 
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Iflands,  which  became  the  theatre  of  the  war, 
were  fubdued  by  the  marquis  de  Santa  Cruz, 
and  don  Antonio  took  refuge  in  France. 

Philip  had  fet  a  price  upon  his  head,  as  he  did  a  pr;ce  of. 
fome  time  after  on  that  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  £ere?  for,t!’e 
The  admiral  Colignj  had  been  treated  in  die  lupous 
fame  manner  in  France.  That  civil  wars  fhould  tnen' 
have  revived  the  Roman  profcriptions,  is  not 
furprifing  ;  but  that  a  religion,  which  breathes 
the  fpirit  of  peace  and  charity,  Ihould  be  the 
chief  pretext  for  thofe  barbarities,  muft  fhock 
every  man  of  feeling,  and  ought  for  ever  to  in- 
fpire  the  greateft  horrour  againft  fanaticifm, 
that  dreadful  inftrument  of  the  paffions  moft 
contrary  to  humanity. 

The  Low  Countries  flood  in  need  of  power-  union  of 
ful  fuccours  againft  a  defpot,  who  was  mailer  of  Utrecht, 
the  treafures  of  the  new  world,  fovereign  of  wu'i^not 
a  great  part  of  Europe,  implacable  in  his  ha-  *  by  itps°rt* 
tred,  and  a  relentlefs  perfecutor  of  confciences.  own 
Being  exhaufted  by  the  war,  it  feemed  unquef-  ftre"Sth* 
tionable  that  they  would  fink  fooner  or  later  ; 
and  the  new  governour,  Alexander  Farnefe’ 
joined  all  the  qualities  of  a  hero  to  thofe  of  a 
politician.  It  is  true,  that  in  1579  the  prince 
of  Orange  bad  formed  the  famous  union  of 
Utrecht  between  the  ftates  of  Holland,  Zea¬ 
land,  Ucrecut,  Zutphen,  with  Gueldres,  Ovet¬ 
ts  flel,  Friefland,  and  Groningen  p  an  union 
which  was  in  a  fhort  time  received  at  Ghent 
Antwerp,  Bruges,  BrufTels,  and,  in  a  word,  in 
moft  of  the  provinces.  But  the  king  of  S£*in 
was  Hill  acknowledged  as  fovereign  ;  and  they 

union  was  only  defigned  to 
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oppofe  the  injuftice  of  the  government ;  when 
the  prince  of  Orange,  finding  the  neceffity  of 
having  recourfe  to  a  foreign  power,  perfuaded 
the  confederates  to  confer  the  dominion  on  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown 
of  France. 

At  laft  the  ftates  general  aflembled  at  the 
Hague,  folemnly  declared  that  Philip  II.  had 
forfeited  the  fovereignty,  by  violating  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  people,  in  contradi&ion  to  his 
oath.  The  a  St  bore'in  fubftance— That  the 
<c  people  are  not  born  for  the  princes,  but  that 
<c  God  hath  ettablifhed  the  princes  for  the  peo- 
cc  pie  ;  that  there  cannot  be  a  prince  without. 
cc  a  people,  but  that  the  people  may  fubfift 
<c  without  a  prince  s  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
<c  latter  to  love  his  people,  as  a  father  loves  hks 
<c  children,  and  to  govern  them  with  perfect 
€c  equity  ;  that  if  he  aCts  otherwife,  he  is  no 
€<  longer  a  prince  but  a  tyrant,  and  that  the 
cc  people  owe  him  no  obedience  ;  that  they 
cf  had  long  complained  of  the  cruelty  of  their 
<c  governours  ;  that  their  complaints  and  peti- 
<c  tions  had  been  laid  before  the  king  ;  but,  far 
from  obtaining  the  leaft  conceflion,  they-  had 
<c  not  been  able  to  difTuade  him  from  the  defign 
of  impofing  on  them  an  intolerable  yoke,  im- 
cc  der  pretence  of  protecting  the  catholick  re- 
ligion,  on  which  they  made  no  attack  ;  that 
*c  the  divine  and  human  laws,  which  had  been 
fC  fo  often  violated  to  do  them  an  injury,  reftor- 
*c  ed  to  them  their  natural  liberty,  and  gave 
cc  them  a  right  to  elefl:  a  new  prince,  to  govern 
-  them  according  to  their  privileges,  liberties. 
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€t  and  franchifes,”  &c.  Thus  the  rebellion  was 
completed  (See  De  Thou,  1.  74). 

A  circumftance  perhaps  equally  remarkable  i>hmP 
with  this  aft  of  the  United  Provinces  was,  that  theafietf. 
the  king  of  Spain,  in  his  edift  of  profcriptior.  f"bc-eef^ ,his 
againft  the  prince  of  Orange,  acknowledges  'ding  -1 
that  he  had  not  obferved  the  oath  which  he  tiln'from 
took,  when  invefted  with  the  fovereignty  of thc 
the  Low  Countries,  and  pleaded  a  difpenfation 
from  the  pope.  But  by  this  means  he  furnilh- 
ed  the  Flemings  with  a  fpecious  pretext  to 
think  themfelves  freed  from  their  oath.  For  if 
the  pope  could  difpenfe  the  fovereign  from  his 
obligations  to  the  fubjefts,  how  could  thefe  pay 
any  regard  to  their  own  engagement,  which  was 
by  formal  conditions  connefted  with  that  of 
the  prince  ?  William,  upon  whofe  head  a  price 
was  fet,  had  already  publifhed  an  apology, 
in  which  he  accufed  Philip  with  a  leverity 
which  the  profcription  itfelf  feerned  to  render 
allowable. 

The  archduke  Mathias  had  withdrawn  ;  and  ,  s. 
tf  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  afted  with  prudence.  Unhappy 
he  would  doubtlefs  by  an  equitable  government  the ‘duke 
have  fecured  the  affeftions  of  that  people,  whofe  of  Anjou* 
free  choice  had  lately  made  him  their  fove¬ 
reign.  But,  being  jealous  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  feduced  by  the  charms  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  he  wanted  to  make  himfelf  abfolute,  to 
feize  upon  the  towns,  and  to  aggrandize  his  au¬ 
thority  by  force  ;  by  which  proceedings  he  only 
wrought  his  own  ruin,  and  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  into  France,  where  he  died  in  1584.  The  Hehad 
queen  of  England  had  flattered  him  with  hopes  poZ°ofthc 
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of  marriage,  and  even  engaged  herfelf  by 
promifes.  But  though  fhe  was  in  love  with 
that  prince,  being  always  apprehenfive  of  giv¬ 
ing  herfelf  a  mafter  with  a  hufband,  and  refleft- 
ing  on  the  juft  fears  of  the  nation  (for  England 
might  have  been  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
France),  Ihe  had  broken  with  him,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  lhe  had  deceived  fo  many  other  prin¬ 
ces,  to  whom  fhe  had  given  hopes  of  her  hand. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  after  having  efcaped 
two  confpiracies,  fell -a  viftim  to  a  fanatick  of 
Franche  Comte,  named  Gerard,  who  fancied 
himfelf  commanded  by  heaven  to  commit  that 
murder.  It  is  pofitively  afferted,  that  on  the 
news  of  his  death,  the  king  of  Spain  exclaimed 
— That  blow  ought  to  have  been  Jlruck  •  twelve 
years  ago,  for  my  intereft,  and  that  of  religion. 
Accordingly,  he  was  fufpedted  of  being  its  au¬ 
thor.  The  United  Provinces,  being  now  more 
than  ever  in  want  of  fuccours,  offered  the  fove- 
reignty  to  the  king  of  France.  What  an  op-* 
portunity  for  an  able  and  courageous  prince  ! 
But  the  offer  was  rejected  by  Henry,  whofe  fee¬ 
ble  hands  could  no  longer  wield  the  feeptre. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


fhe  League  openly  oppojes  the  Bourbons. _ 

Violent  Conduct  of  Sixtus  Quintus. _ Trial 

of  the  Queen  of  Scotland. — Elizabeth 
triumphs  over  Spain. 


WE  now  come  to  the  time  when  the  leaguers  ,  s. 

plainly  Ihewed  their  rebellious  projeits  The  lea* 
which  they  ftill  varnilhed  with  a  pretence  of  fiTm  t? 
■zeal,  and  which  a  blind  fuperftition  rendered  £;'rllVfhc 
fo  fatal  to  the  kingdom.  By  the  death  of  the  Navarre, 
duke  of  Anjou,  the  king  of  Navarre  (whom  1  Id 
lhall  henceforth  ftyle  Henry  IV.  becaufe  he  ctown• 
deferved  at  an  early  period  the  glory  attached 
to  that  name),  as  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  be¬ 
came  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown.  The  am¬ 
bitious  duke  of  Guile,  whole  views  alpired  even 
to  royalty,  dexteroully  feized  the  opportunity  of 
excluding  an  heretical  prince,  and  overthrowing 
a  weak  king,  who  made  himfelf  equally  an  ob- 
ject  of  contempt  and  hatred  ;  for  which  purpofe 
he  fet  in  motion  the  powerful  fprings  of  fanat- 
icifm.  The  priefts  and  monks,  in  the  pulpits, 
in  the  fchools,  and  private  circles,  painted  in 
the  moft  gloomy  colours  the  imminent  danger 
with  which  the  church  was  threatened  j  repre- 
fented  the  king  of  Navarre  as  the  fupport  of 
erefyiHenry  III.  as  a  favourer  ofhereticks, 
nQtwuhftanding  his  exercifes  of  devotion  5  and 

at 
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at  lad  wrought  up  men's  minds  to  the  point 
wilhed  for  by  the  duke. 

A  Jefuit  of  Lorraine,  named  Matthieu,  who 
was  a  furious  emiffary  of  the  league,  demand¬ 
ed  of  the  pope — Whether , for  the  maintenance  of 
the  catholick  religion ,  fubjeffs  might  not  with v 
draw  their  allegiance  from  the fovereign  ?  Greg¬ 
ory  5s  anfwer,  which  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
commit  to  writing,  was  certainly  forefeen  $  and, 
authorized  by  this  oracle,  the  fcrupulous  made 
it  no  longer  a  doubt  that  the  rebellion  was  law¬ 
ful  ;  the  others  neither  wanted  the  opinion  of 
pope  nor  cafuifts.  Men  were  not  fufficiently 
matters  of  reafon  to  fee,  that,  if  religious  zeal 
juftified  fuch  a  ftep  in  the  catholicks,  it  furnilh- 
ed  the  feetaries  with  an  excufe  for  their  infur- 
reftions  ;  becaufe  thefe  believed  themfelves 
bound  to  maintain  their  falfe  dodtrines,  as  being 
the  true  religion.  / 

Gregory,  who  was  naturally  of  a  mild  and 
tirnid  temper,  fuffered  them  to  fpeak  in  his 
name,  without  granting  either  bull  or  brief. 
He  died  before  the  rebellion  was  openly  de¬ 
clared.  To  him  the  world  was:  indebted  for 
the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  was  fo 
neceffary,  and  fo  ill  received  by  the  proteftants. 
He  had  excommunicated  all  who  violated  the 
bull  In  ccena  Domini .  His  principles  therefore 
were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  leaguers.  His 
natural  fon  (Buoncompagno)  had  drawn  every* 
pofiible  advantage  from  nepotifm.  His  fuccef- 
for,  Sixtus  Quintus,  formerly  a  Cordelier,  who 
from  extreme  poverty  had  rifen  to  the  fummit 
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of  fortune,  a  man  of  vaft  genius,  haughty,  (e- 
•  vere,  inflexible,  bigotted  to  all  the  ultramontane 
principles,  afterwards  played  a  diftinguilhed 
part  in  thofe  ftormy  times. 

As  the  duke  of  Guile  took  care  not  to  pull 
Off  the  malk  too  foon,  he  fet  the  old  cardinal 
de  Bourbon,  uncle  of  Henry  IV.  at  the  head 
of  the  league, _  after  perfuading  him  that  his 
nephew  being  incapable  of  wearing  the  crown, 
upon  account  of  his  herefy,  it  had  devolved  up¬ 
on  him.  Soon  after  appeared  a  manifefto  of  the 
cardinal,  declaring  himfelf  head  of  the  league, 
and  naming  the  pope,  the  emperour,  the  king 
of  Spain,  with  a  number  of  other  catholick 
princes,  by  whom  it  was  fupported  ;  at  the 
fame  time  profeffing,  that  the  foie  reafon  for 
taking  arms  was  to  fecure  the  honour  of  the 
church,  maintain  the  true  faith,  relieve  the 
people,  abolifh  the  new  taxes  under  which  they 
groaned,  &c.  This  declaration  of  war  was 
immediately  followed  by  hoftilities. 

The  king,  though  fuperiour  in  force,  was 
ftruck  with  terrour,  negotiated,  and  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Nemours  on  the  molt  advantage¬ 
ous  terms  for  the  leaguers,  who  obtained  fever- 
al  cautionary  towns,  fums  of  money,  and  an 
approbation  of  their  conduct ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  Calvinifts  were  deprived  of  all  the 
privileges  granted  them  by  the  edi&s.  What 
more  infallible  method  could  be  taken  to  ali¬ 
enate  the  Calvinifts,  make  the  league  more  in- 
folent,  and  debafe  the  royal  power  ?  But  the 
government  was  the  fportof  ftorms  and  faftions. 
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At  that  time  Sixtus  V.  without  paying  any 
regard  to  the  league,  publifhed  his  famous 
bull,  one  of  the  mod  odious  ever  iffued  by  the 
Roman  court  ;  in  which,  after  a  pompous  en¬ 
comium  on  the  papal  power — infinitely  fuperi - 
vur  to  all  earthly  potentates ,  and  which  tumbles 
from  their  thrones  the  mafiers  of  the  world>  to 
plunge  them  into  the  gulph ,  as  minifters  of  Luci¬ 
fer  j  he  anathematifes  the  king  of  Navarre,  and 
the  prince  of  Conde — the  impious  and  baftard 
ijjue  of  the  illufirious  houje  of  Bourbon >  hereticks, 
relapjedy  enemies  of  God  and  religion  \  declared 
them  deprived  of  all  their  rights,  unworthy, 
they  and  their  poderity,  of  ever  poffeifing  any 
principality  whatever  ;  and  abfolved  all  their 
iubjedts  from  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  court  of  France,  equally  mean  fpirited 
with  the  fovereign,  only  prohibited  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  that  bull.  But  Henry  IV.  caufed  a 
proteft  to  be  fixed  up  in  Rome,  wherein  he 
appeals  to  the  court  of  peers  y  gives  the  lie  to 
Sixtus,  flyling  himfelf  pope ,  retorts  the  charge  of 
herefy  on  that  pontiff,  offering  to  prove  it  in  a 
free  and  lawful  council  $  declaring  that,  if  the 
pope  refufed  to  fubmit  to  it,  he  fhould  look  up¬ 
on  him  only  as  an  excommunicated  perfon  and 
an  antichrid  ;  adding,  that  he  hoped  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  infult  offered  to  the  king,  the 
royal  family,  his  own  blood,  and  all  the  par¬ 
liaments  of  the  kingdom.  Sixtus,  who  was  a 
good  judge  of  mankind,  was  now  filled  with 
admiration  of  that  prince,  as  well  as  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  and,  when  fpeaking  of  them,  frequently 

declared 
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declared,  that,  bating  their  religion,  he  knew 
no  other  perfons  worthy  of  reigning,  and  to 

whom  he  would  chufe  to  communicate  his  great 
defigns. 

Meantime  that  bull,  of  which  patriotifrn  and  A  double 
reafon  dictated  the  deftrudion,  ferved  for  food 
to  the  madnefs  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  rebellion  the  bull, 
of  the  fadious.  The  king  found  himfelf  oblig¬ 
ed  to  perfecute  the  Calvinifts  with  greater  ri?- 
our ;  and  by  an  edid  commanded  them  to  ab¬ 
jure  their  religion,  or  quit  France  within  fifteen 
days  j  while  the  king  of  Navarre  publilhed  a 
fevere  counter  proclamation  againft  the  catho- 
licks.  Thus  Henry  III.  without  money,  with¬ 
out  troops,  and  without  power,  had  a  double 
civil  war  to  maintain,  againft  the  catholick 
leaguers,  and  againft  the  proteftants. 

Let  us  turn  our  eyes  for  lome  time  upon 
England,  where  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart 
furmfhes  us  with  a  remarkable  event,  and  trac¬ 
ing  the  fteps  of  Elizabeth’s  political  condud 
to  that  bloody  tragedy,  contemplate  the  mix- 
tuie  of  grandeur  and  human  weaknefs  which 

were  fo  Angularly  contrafted  in  the  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.  & 

.  When  nMai7  efcaped  from  the  imprifonmenc  Political 
in  wnich  fhe  was  held  by  her  fubjedts,  in  tc68  condu<aof 

and  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  her  rival! 

N  Lhzabeth  for  fome  time  wavered  between  the  ofstS 
didates  of  generofity  and  intereft  ;  but  at  laft 
thought  only  ofdexteroufly  turning  thecircum- 
Itances  to  her  own  advantage.  Under  pretence 
that  the  rules  of  decency  would  not  permit  her 
to  fuccour,  or  even  to  fee  that  unfortunate  prin- 

cels. 
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cefs,  who  was  charged  with  the  moft  atrocious 
crimes  j  Ihe  perfuaded  her  to  undergo  a  kind  of 
trial,  and  chufe  her  for  umpire.  The  Scots 
fending  accufers,  and  producing  embarraffing 
proofs,  Mary  repented  of  fubmitting  to  a  trial, 
and  refufed  to  comply.  In  vain  did  Ihe  de¬ 
mand  luccours,  or  liberty  to  pafs  into  France. 
Elizabeth  kept  her  prifoner ;  and  though  this 
was  infallibly  expofing  herfelf  to  plots,  yet  ihe 
thought  thefe  lefs  dangerous  than  the  liberty  of 
a  rival,  who  gave  her  fo  much  uneafinefs. 

Never  did  the  queen  of  Scotland  appear 
more  worthy  of  love  and  refpeft,  than  during 
her  long  captivity.  Misfortune  gave  addition¬ 
al  luftre  to  her  perfonal  charms,  and  vigour  to 
her  genius  and  magnanimity.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  firft  peer  in  England,  indulging 
his  defire  of  becoming  her  hufband,  engaged 
in  a  confpiracv,  in  order  to  compel  Elizabeth 
to  give  her  confent,  was  accufed  of  high  treafon, 
and  executed.  But  the  greateft  ftorms  were  to 
be  dreaded  from  the  zeal  of  the  catholicks  ; 
and  the  courts  of  Rome,  Spain,  and  France, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  Guifes,  ftrove  to  bring  about 
a  revolution. 

Pius  V.  launched  the  thunders  of  the  Vat¬ 
ican,  and  a  fanatick  fixed  up  his  bull  in  Lon-* 
don,  from  a  perfuafion  that  he  fhould  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  palm  of  martyrdom  ( 1 57 1 ).  The 
king  of  Spain,  in  the  name  of  Gregory  XIII. 
fent  a  body  of  troops  into  Ireland,  a  country 
yet  full  of  barbarifm  and  fuperltition  ;  but  the 
Spaniards  and  rebels  were  put  to  the  fword 
(1580).  .  All  thefe  attempts  brought  rigorous 

treatment 
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treatment  on  the  catholicks,  whofe  continual 
plots  in  favour  of  Mary  Stuart  exafperated 
Elizabeth ;  and  the  parliament  baniflied  all  the 
,  Priefts  of  that  religion,  particularly  the  Jefuits, 
and  the  pupils  of  their  feminaries,  whofe  fu¬ 
rious  zeal  did  not  even  refpedt  the  crown. 
Thole  who  Hayed  in  the  kingdom,  or  returned, 
were  punilhed  with  death.  The  toleration’ 
which  till  that  time  had  been  prudently  ob- 
ferved,  no  longer  fubfifted  j  and  the  high  com- 
miffion  court ,  then  newly  erected,  appeared  a 
copy  of  the  Spanilh  inquifition. 

The  dodbrine  of  tyrannicide  was  then  taught 
in  the  theological  fchools  :  Princes,  who  re- 
fufed  fubmiffion  to  the  pope,  were  reprefented 
as  tyrants ;  and  by  abominable  prejudices,  in 
defiance  of  the  holy  maxims  of  the  chriftian 
religion,  murder  was  made  lacred,  and  even  its 
rage  excited  againft  crowned  heads. 

.  A?  Englilh  gentleman,  William  Parry,  hav¬ 
ing  imbibed  that  do&rine  in  Italy,  refolved  to 
put  it  in  pradtice  j  in  which  defign  he  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  court  of  Rome,  and  by  ftudy- 
ing  the  works  of  an  Englilh  theologift,  who 
was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  purple  j  but 
being  accufed  by  one  of  his  accomplices,  he 

acknowledged  his  crime,  and  fuffered  death 
(1584). 

Two  years  after,  was  framed  a  confpiracy  of 
the  fame  kind,  but  more  formidable.  One 
Ballard,  a  pncft,  from  the  Englilh  feminary  at 
heims,  which  had  been  founded  by  the  car¬ 
dinal  de  Lorraine,  inftilled  his  fanaticifm  into 

Babington, 
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Babington,  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune,  well 
educated,  who  had  all  the  means  of  happinefs 
in  his  power,  and  this  man  gained  other  cath- 
olicks.  It  was  agreed  to  murder  the  queen, 
to  fet  Mary  Stuart  on  the  throne,  and  thus 
eftablifh  a  religion,  for  the  fake  of  which  fuch 
atrocious  adts  were  deemed  meritorious.  Bab- 
ington  wrote  to  Mary,  and  received  an  anfwer 
filled  with  expreffions  of  approbation  and  prom- 
ifes.  But  Walfingham,  Elizabeth’s  minifter, 
a  man  of  equal  vigilance  and  abilities,  difcov- 
ered  the  whole  projedl,  intercepted  the  letters, 
and  caufed  the  confpirators  to  be  feized,  four¬ 
teen  of  whom  were  executed*  and  of  thefefeven 
confelfed  the  plot. 

Had  Mary  formed  intrigues  only  for  her  own 
deliverance,  nothing  would  have  been  more  ex- 
cufable  •>  had  fhe  confpired  the  death  of  her 
enemy  Elizabeth,  being  queen  of  Scotland,  fhe 
was  not  amenable  to  a  foreign  tribunal  for  that 
criminal  attempt ;  yet  forty  commiffioners  were 
appointed  for  her  trial.  She  was  interrogated 
in  her  prifon,  and  at  firft  protefted,  that  fhe 
acknowledged  no  judge,  efpecially  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  Ihe  was  refufed  the  proteftion  of  the 
laws,  but  at  laft  imprudently  fuffered  herfeif 
to  be  prevailed  on  to  reply.  Her  two  fecre- 
taries,  without  being  put  to  the  torture,  attefted 
her  receiving  and  anfwering  Babington’s  letters, 
and  their  evidence  was  confirmed  by  his  con- 
feffion.  She  denied  the  charge,  and  defired  to 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fecretaries  ? 
but  this  was  refufed,  as  not  ordered  by  the 

laws 
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laws  of  England  in  cafes  of  high  treafon.  At 
laft  the  judges  returned  to  London,  where  they 
pronounced  fentence  of  death. 

On  this  cccafion,  Elizabeth  betrayed  herfelf 
by  her  very  diffimulation.  Thouo-h  imp  atient  ^yp°cr^*- 
to  get  rid  of  Mary,  Ihe  affefted°the  greateft 
concern  for  her  fate,  and  aflembled  the  parlia-  Eli*abeth‘ 

*  ^  . .  , .  feem  to  aft  only  accord- 

mg  to  the  will  of  the  nation.  The  fentence 
was  confirmed  by  the  parliament,  and  the  court 
prelied  her  to  put  it  in  execution  ;  but  the 
queen  kept  the  publick  in  fufpence.  It  leaned 
as  if  the  courtiers  and  minifters,  with  all  their 
reafons  and  remonftrances,  could  not  fliake  the 

It  required  extraordi¬ 
nary  motives  to  force  from  her  an  aft  of  rig¬ 
our  which  Ihe  wilhed  already  executed.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Ihe  took  care  to  fpread  reports  of  in- 
v  a  lions  and  conipiracies,  calculated  to  inflame 
credulous  minds.  At  laft  Ihe  figned  the  fatal 

0l?\er  5  ^u!:’  ^  be  believed,  only 

with  adefign  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  cafe  of  more 

preffing  neceftity.  However,  the  minifters, 
divining  her  fecret  thoughts,  haftened  to  give 
her  fatisHftion.  The  queen  of  Scotland  died  Mary 
on  a  fcaffold,  like  a  heroine  and  a  chriftian.  cuted« 

Jn  the  news  of  this  execution,  Elizabeth  broke 
out  into  lamentations,  was  tranfported  with 
tage,  drove  the  minifters  from  her  prefence 
and,  in  a  word,  carried  her  hypocrifv  to  the 
greateft  excefs.  Vain  and  odious  artifice  I 

.r  own  age  and  pofterity  have,  with  one 

V°VolCTvemned  Ch!S  a'ai0n>  which  «  the  more 
'  E  f  .  crying. 
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crying,  as  it  was  not  made  neceffary  by  any 
reaion  of  ftate. 

Elizabeth,  by  other  parts  of  her  condud, 
drew  upon  herfelf  univerfal  admiration.  After 
the  refufal  of  the  king  of  France,  the  United 
Provinces  had  offered  her  the  fovereignty  of 
their  country  in  1585  ;  but  the  dread  of  incur¬ 
ring  the  reproach  of  ufurpation,  or  not  being 
able  to  keep  poffefTion  of  that  principality*  made 
her  wifely  averie  from  an  attempt,  which  was 
too  hazardous.  She  therefore  contented  herfelf 
with  entering  into  a  defenfive  league  with  the 
rifing  republick,  to  whofe  affiftance  flie  fent  a 
body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  her  fa¬ 
vourite  the  earl  of  Leicefter.  The  Englifh 
privateers  already  bid  defiance  to  the  Spaniards, 
eyen  in  America.  The  famous  Drake  failed 
round  the  world,  and  returned  loaded  with 
booty.  Being  raifed  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  he 
took  St.  Domingo,  Carthagena,  &c.  The 
fpirit  for  naval  expeditions  grew  ftronger  every 
day  3  England  felt  the  advantages  it  might  reap 
from  the  fea,  and  then  laid  the  moft  folid  foun¬ 
dations  of  its  grandeur. 

Meantime  the  king  of  Spain  was  making  vaft 
preparations  for  the  conqueft  of  that  kingdom, 
which  Sixtus  V.  had  beftowed  on  him  by  bull, 
as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See  ;  and  the  audacious 
pontiff  even  had  the  infolence  to  promife  a  re¬ 
ward  to  whoever  fhould  deliver  Elizabeth  into 
his  hands,  that  fhe  might  be  punifhed  by  the 
cathoiicks  for  her  crimes.  This  was  not  only 
inviting  her  to  a  vigorous  defence,  but  to  an 
irreconcilable  war  againft  the  Holy  See ;  but 

the 
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the  armament  of  Philip  II.  feemed  to  fecure 
the  execution  of  the  bull.  It  confifted  of  one 
^hundred  and  thirty  large  fhips,  mounting  two 
thoufand  fix  hundred  great  guns,  having  on 
board  twenty  thoufand  land  forces,  and  provif- 
rons  for  fix  months.  Alexander,  duke  of  Par¬ 
ma,  already  celebrated  for  his  great  adions  in 
the  Low  Countries,  was  to  make  a  defcent,  in 
order  to  fecond  the  invintible  armada ;  a  name 
given  it  by  prefumptuous  pride,  but  which  it 
would  Have  deferved,  if  human  ftrength  could 
Oe  fuperiour  to  the  afiaults  of  fortune.  Here 
we  have  another  important  leflon,  proper  for 
bumbling  the  pride  of  princes. 

T.  he  Englifh  navy  confided  of  no  more  than 
twenty  eight  fmall  veffels,  when  that  dreadful 
«orm  was  ready  to  break  upon  the  kingdom  , 
but  Elizabeth  s  courage  and  prudence  fupplied 
every  defed.  She  roufed  the  fpirit  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  which  eagerly  raifed  fupplies  of  men,  mon¬ 
ey,  and  Ihipping.  London,  from  which  fhe 
demanded  fifteen  vefi'els,  equipped  thirty,  even 
the  catholicks,  whom  the  pope  hoped  to  raife 
m  rebellion,  for  the  moft  part  ihewed  themfelves 
good  fubjedls.  A  numerous  arm,  was 
ready  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The 
queen  appeared  on  horfeback  in  the  camp,  and 
protefted,  that  fhe  would  die  in  the  thickeft  of 
«.he  battle,  rather  than  fee  her  people  enflaved. 
‘~7  have  only  the  arm  of  a  woman ,  faid  fhe,  but 
have  the  foul  of  a  king ,  and  what  is  more ,  of  a 
Cl  England.  If  a  prince  gains  the  affedion 
and  efieem  of  his  fubjeds,  if  he  fees  the  exam¬ 
ple,  he  makes  them  capable  of  the  moft  heroick 

^  *  2  •  efforts. 
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efforts.  The  Englilh  would  have  facrificed 
every  thing  for  their  queen,  and  to  her  perfoo 
attached  the  fafety  of  the  ft  ate. 

Divers  accidents  likewife  contributed  to  their  * 
triumph.  The  invincible  armada,  after  fetting 
fail  from  Lifbon,  was  retarded  by  a  ftorm.  The 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who,  after  the  death 
of  the  brave  marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  was  inveft- 
ed  with  the  command  againft  his  willA  had  no 
knowledge  in  naval  affairs.  Thefe  enormous 
floating  machines  were  ill  managed  by  raw,  ig¬ 
norant  pilots  and  failors.  The  Englilh,  who 
were  much  more  fldlful  feamen,  turned  even  the 
fmall  fize  and  lightnefs  of  their  veflels  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  fought  feveral  times  with  fuccefs. 
The  duke  of  Parma,  having  no  men  of  war, 
thought  it  imprudent  to  venture  a  defcent. 
At  laft,  the  Spaniards  lofing  all  hopes  of  carrying 
their  point,  and  returning  by  way  of  the  Ork¬ 
ney  iflands,  were  overtaken  by  a  dreadful  ftorm, 
which  completed  the  ruin  of  their  fleet.  Philip 
loft  more  than  one  half  of  it,  befides  twenty  five 
thoufand  nlen,  and  about  a  million  and  a  half 
fterling. 

He  received  the  news  of  this  dreadful  difafter 
with  an  air  of  tranquillity. — I  had  Jcnt  my  fleets 
laid  he,  to  fight  againft  the  Englijh ,  not  the  ele¬ 
ments .  Blejfed  be  the  name  of  the ,  Lord.  The 
Spanifh  priefts,  whofe  prophecies  were  confound¬ 
ed,  attributed  the  misfortune  to  infidels  being 
fuffered  to  remain  in  the  kingdom.  They 
doubtlefs  thought  the  inquifition  not  fufficient- 
ly  bloody. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

League  of  the  Sixteen.— Assassination  of 
the  Guises.— Death  of  Sixtus  V. 


IN  France,  to  which  we  are  led  back  by  the  League  of 
thread  of  events,  fanaticifm,  rebellion,  and  tbePsi-tetn 
anarchy,  prefent  us  with  the  mofl  difmal  fpeft-  “  anS' 
acles.  In  the  centre  of  Paris  was  formed  the 
league  of  the  Sixteen,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  fixteen  quarters  of  the  city,  and  exceeded 
the  grand  league  in  fury.  Its  defign  was  to  de¬ 
throne  the  fovereign,  and  bellow  the  crown  on 
the  duke  of  Guife. 


.  Henr7  m-  tlie  contemptible  fport  of  fac- Henry  hi. 
tious  merij  was  not  only  prevented  from  uniting  obJ‘ged  to 

With  the  king  of  Navarre,  though  their  com"  Sftu* 
mon  mtereft  required  it,  but  was  ftiil  obliged  hsir* 
to  continue  the  war  again  ft  him.  Henry  IV. 
who  had  already  gained  the  reputation '  of  a 
hero,  fignalized  himfelf  more  than  ever  at  the 
battle  of  Courtras  in  Guienne  (1587),  where 
he  defeated  the  duke  de  Joyeufe.  That  fa¬ 
vourite  was  fiain  in  cold  blood  after  the  aftion. 

Civil  and  religious  feuds  multiplied  atrocious 
,  s  ln  both  parties.  Never  had  fo  many  crimes 
oeen  committed  in  France,  notwithftanding  the 

difpofition  of  the  nation  to  all  the  fociaf  vir- 
Cues, 
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A  German  army,  which  was  coming  to  the  - 
triumphant.  afiiftance  of  the  Calvinifts,  being  attacked  and 
difperfed  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  in  the  Gatinois 
and  the  country  of  Chartrain,  he  was  extolled 
at  Paris  as  the  faviour  of  France  j  and  in  order 
to  pave  his  way  to  the  throne,  it  was  caufed  to 
be  decided  in  the  Sorbonne — that  an  incapable 
prince  might  be  deprived  of  the  government ,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  a  Jufpicious  guardian  of  his 
a  dminift  ration. 

demand's  of  Evei7  taken  b7  the  Lorraine  princes 

the  Lor-  foreboded  the  ruin  of  the  king.  An  aflembly, 
ramepim  they  at  Nanci  with  the  principal 

leaguers,  addrefTed  a  memorial  to  him,  wherein 
they  prayed  him  to  remove  from  his  court  the 
perions  whom  they  fhould  name  ;  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  chiefs  of  the  league,  fuch 
places  as  they  fhould  point  out  ;  to  caufe  the 
council  of  Trent  to  be  received  ;  to  eftablifh 
the  inquifition  in  the  principal  cities,  and  to  en- 
truft  it  #rather  to  foreigners  than  Frenchmen, 
&c.  This  laft  article  elpecially  ftrikes  horrour. 
Was  one  half  of  the  nation  to  become  the 
butchers  of  the  other  ? 

laqurfition  Let  us  here  obferve  that  the  ordinance  of 
Trent.0'1  Blois  in  1 57  9,  had  already  eftablifhed  feverai 
points  of  difcipline,  conformable  to  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent.  It  had  fixed  fixceen 
years  as  the  lawful  age  for  taking  the  monaftick 
vows,  which  had  been  prudently  retarded  by 
the  ordinance  of  Orleans.  But  whether  regu¬ 
lations  were  proper  or  not,  all  was  equal,  pro¬ 
vided  they  could  triumph  over  their  adverfa- 
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ties,  even  in  things  where  thefe  had  reafon  plain¬ 
ly  on  their  fide. 

The  king,  at  laft  roufed  by  indignation  from 
his  lethargy,  prepared  to  punifh  the  Sixteen, 
and  forbid  the  duke  of  Guife  from  coming  to 
Paris  ;  notwithftanding  which  he  appeared  in 
that  city,  and  foon  after  the  feditious  took  up 
arms,  formed  barricadoes,  and  furrounded  the 
troops.  Henry  then  fled,  and  Guife,  bein°- 
matter  of  the  capital,  impofed  the  terms  of  ac¬ 
commodation  ;  for  though  the  Parifians  gave 
figns  of  repentance,  the  king  had  not  refolution 
enough  to  chaftife  the  rebels.  By  an  edi<5t  of 
reunion,  figned  at  Rouen,  that  unhappy  prince 
fwore  never  to  make  peace  nor  truce  with  the 
hereticks,  to  exterminate  herefy,  and  prelcribed 
to  his  fubjedls  an  oath,  not  to  receive  for  kins’, 
after  his  death,  a  heretick  or  favourer  of  here¬ 
ticks,  which  was  depriving  Henry  IV.  of  the 
right  of  fucceflion. 

The  ftates  general  were  afterwards  aflembled 
at  Blois,  where  that  edi<tt,  which  had  been  ex¬ 
torted  from  the  fovereign,  was  declared  a  fun¬ 
damental  law,  and  new  demands  were  made, 
ttill  breathing  the  fpirit  of  fedition.  He  was 
preffed  to  exclude  by  name  the  prefiimptive 
heir  from  the  crown,  and  required  without 
delay  to  publifh  the  council  of  Trent.  In  the 
difputes  raifed  on  this  fubjett,  the  archbifhop 
of  Lyons  fo  far  betrayed  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church,  as  to  ftyle  them  encroach-, 
ments  on  the  Holy  See.  The  cardinal  Gondi 
taxed  with  ignorance  the  defenders  of  thofe 
iioerties,  though  they  are  only  a  remain  of  the 

common 
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common  right  of  churches ;  and  to  fuch  a  pitch 
did  the  blindnefs  of  men  rife,  that  they  were 
even  defirous  of  violating  the  national  laws, 

in  order  to  crouch  in  fervitude  to  the  Romilh 
court  ! 


He  Caufes 
the  duke 
and  the 
cardinal  de 
Guife  to  be 


lau,  the  du&e  or  Savoy  having  feized 
the  marquiiate  of  Saluzzo,  under  pretence  of 

v,u„e »  dc  °PPoflng  f  barrier  to  herefy  j  the  duke  of  Guife 
aifailinated.  bein  g  fufpefted  of  holding  intelligence  with 

him,  and  having  but  one  ftep  more  to  dethrone 
a  phantom  king  ;  Henry  having  no  refource 
in  the  laws,  thought  he  could  preferve  him~ 
felf  by  an  aft  of  violence,  and  caufed  the  duke 
and  the  cardinal  de  Guife  to  be  aflfaflinated. 
That  prelate,  as  violent  as  the  duke  was  cir- 


cumipeft,  had  often  talked  of  giving  the  king 
a  capuchin's  crown.  Their  brother,  the  duke 
of  Mayenne,  who  was  then  at  Lyons,  was  left 
at  liberty  ;  but  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon  was 


arrefted. 
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After  this  humbling  ftroke,  the  king  ought  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  conilernation  of  the 
faftious,  made  himfelf  matter  of  Paris,  cruthed 
the  Sixteen,  and  vigoroufly  exerted  an  authori¬ 
ty  which  had  been  long  trampled  on  ;  but  he 
did  nothing  o f  all  this,  gave  no  order,  took  no 
precaution,  and  contented  himfelf  with  publifh- 
ing  rnanifeftoes  in  his  own  excufe. 

About  that  time  died  his  mother,  the  famous 
Catharine  Medici,  who  had  been  long  negleft- 
ed,  after  having  kindled  fo  many  difeords  and 
wars  by  the  moft  violent  and  unprincipled  am¬ 
bition  that  ever  inflamed  a  human  heart.  The 
iidsfortunes  of  the  fgvefeign  and  the  ftate  were  3 

dreadful 
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dreadful  refutation  of  her  maxim — Divide  and 
govern.  On  her  death  bed  fhe  advifed  the  king 
to  be  reconciled  to  Henry  IV.  and  to  leave 
confciences  at  liberty.  This  was  at  leaft  once 

in  her  life  giving  an  advice  agreeable  to  the 
publick  good.  * 

,  ^  fan3ticifm  of  the  leaguers  had  already  Fanaticism 
oroken  all  bounds.  That  worthlefs  faction  of of  ^ 
the  Sixteen,  compofed  of  a  few  priefts,  and  for 
tne  tnoii  part  an  infenlate  mob,  being  enraged 
at  the  murder  of  the  Guifes,  put  the  capital  in 
combultion,  and  their  fury  was  but  too  much 
favoured  by  the  blind  prejudices  which  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  generality  of  the  clergy  and 
monks.  Violent  preachers,  and  confelfors  till 
more  to  be  dreaded,  every  where  made  rebellion 
a  facied  duty,  and  the  Sorbonne  authorized  it 
by  a  oecree,  which  it  was  attempted  to  make 
the  parliament  fubfcribe. 

On  their  refufal,  an  attorney  named  Buffile  The  Pari;a. 
Clerc,  whom  the  duke  of  Guife  had  appointed  ,nf"ti™- 
governour  of  the  Baftile,  imprifoned  the  illuf-  P"  °“e ' 
ti  lous  Achilles  de  Harlai,  the  firfl  prefident, 
and  the  other  magiftrates  followed  their  chief- 
after  which,  a  new  parliament,  created  by  the 
Sixteen,  ufurped  the  temple  of  juftice,  and  con- 

jj,  ,  in  its  full  extent,  with  the 

addition  of  an  oath  to  revenge  the  death  of  the 

Guifes  againft  the  authors  ,  and  accomplices  of 
the  murder. 

What  Henry  III.  ought  to  have  done  at  the  Reccnci.;*- 
begmmng  of  the  troubles,  he  at  laft  determined  tl0n?(th« 
on  when  reduced  to  extremity,  and  reconciled  "'°  £" 

nimieif  to  tne  king  of  Navarre,  who,  notwith¬ 
standing 
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handing  fo  many  reafons  for  diftruft,  had  the 
toryof  refolution  to  join  him.  Then  appeared  a  mon¬ 
itory  of  Sixtus  V.  ordering  the  king  of  France 
to  appear  before  him  in  perfon  or  by  proxy, 
within  fixty  days,  to  clear  himfelf  from  the 
murder  of  the  cardinal  de  Guife,  and  declar¬ 
ing  him  excommunicated  in  virtue  of  the  bull 
In  ceena  Domini ,  if  he  did  not  inform  the  Holy 
See  of  his  obedience.  The  monarch  had  fo- 
licited  abfolution  at  Rome,  and  (truck  with  this 
new  thunderbolt,  trembled  according  to  cuf- 
tom. — Let  us  conquer ,  faid  Henry  IV.  and  we 
Jhall  be  abfolved  ;  but  if  we  be  beaten ,  zpe  fhall 
be  excommunicated . 

iH.  pub-  It  is  certain,  that  the  court  of  Rome  wanted 
(omt  towns.  to  take  its  meafures  according  to  the  erent  ; 

and  (till  more  unqueftionable,  that  a  man  muft 
have  been  a  leaguer,  or  fomething  like  it,  not 
to  reject  fo  odious  a  fummons  ;  yet  the  moni¬ 
tory  was  publifhed  at  Meaux,  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner  at  Chartres,  notwithftanding  the  oppofition 
of  the  biflhop,  who  ufed  frequently  to  fay — The 
cenfures  of  the  pope  have  no  force  on  this  fide  the 
mountains ,  and  are  frozen  in  their  pajfage  over 
the  /Ups.  (Vid.  the  Tranllation  of  De  Thou’s 
Reflitutions  and  Correftions,  lib.  95.) 

Siege  of  The  two  kings  befieged  Paris,  and  encamped 
kfng'afflf-6  at  St.  Cloud,  where  Henry  III.  was  ftabbed  by 
T?mesdby  James  Clement,  a  young  Dominican  prieft, 
element,  whom  the  preachers,  the  cafuifts,  and  his  prior, 
had  impelled  to  the  crime,  by  fhewing  him 
heaven  as  the  reward  of  the  regicide.  This 
traitor  had  caufed  himfelf  to  be  introduced, 
under  pretence  of  being  entrufled  with  im¬ 
portant 
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portant  commiffions,  and  died  upon  the  (pot, 
pierced  with  a  multitude  of  wounds,  by  which 
means  he  efcaped  torture,  and  even  examin¬ 
ation.  He  was  canonized  by  the  fanaticks  in 
Paris,  who  extolled  him  above  Judith,  and 
placed  his  image  on  the  altars.  Sixtus  V.  ex- 
prefied  the  higheft  admiration  of  this  daring 
aft  of  Clement,  which  he  did  not  blulh  to 
compare  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Word,  and 
the  refurrefcion  of  the  Saviour — “  It  is  incon- 
“  livable,  (fays  the  judicious  De  Thou)  that 
“  he  could  exprefs  himjelf  in  terms  Jo  indecent 
“  and  unworthy  of  the  common  father  of  the 
;  fait  of ul.  But  if  he  did  it,  every  thing  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  general  Tpirit  of  in¬ 
fatuation. 


"I  his  pontiff,  who  was  one  of  the  molt  ex-  Death  „f 
traordinary  men  of  his  time,  died  the  year  fol-  SixtusV* 
lowing,  1590,  at  the  age  of  fixty  nine.  By  a  p  .  , 
rigorous  execution  of  juftice,  he  cleared  the  of  that  pon~ 
eccleiiaftical  date  from  thofe  fwarms  of  robbers,  tificate‘ 
with  which  it  was  infefted  by  the  fault  of  the 
government  j  and  by  prudent  economy  was  en- 
abled  to  adorn  Rome  with  obelifks  and  foun¬ 
tains  of  equal  utility  and  magnificence  ;  to 
build  a  palace  and  the  Vatican  library  ;  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  the  people  continual  plenty  5  to  enrich 
ms  family  without  raifing  clamours  ;  and  to 
leave  at  his  death  above  five  millions  of  oold. 

He  projected  the  conqueft  of  Naples.— Indeed,  HisddiS0 
a  compliment  and  a  pad  are  too  f mall  a  price  for  a 
tngdom ,  laid  he,  upon  receiving  the  ufual  hom- 
?ge  from  Philip  II.  It  is  manifeft,  that  he  was 
a  dupe  to  the  bigotted  zeal  of  that  prince. 

He 
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lie  entertained  the  utmoft  contempt  for  Hen¬ 
ry  III.  and  is  reported  by  Naude  to  have  one 
oay  fa  id  I  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power 
to  rife  above  the  condition  of  a  monk ,  and  he  does 
every  thing  he  can  to  fall  into  it.  (Science  of 
Princes.)  The  encomiums  he  bellowed  on 
Henry  IV.  and  Elizabeth  are  proofs,  that  if  he 
abufed  the  papal  power  in  derogation  to  the 
rights  of  crowned  heads,  he  had  the  foul  and 
genius  of  a  man  formed  for  reigning.  Per¬ 
haps  he  would  have  ruled  with  greater  glory 
over  a  fecular  than  the  ecclefiaftical  Hate. 

According  to  Leti,  Elizabeth,  with  whom 
he  fecretlv  negotiated  for  the  conqueft  of  Na¬ 
ples,  fpoke  of  him  in  thefe  terms  : — He  is  not 
a  pope  priefi,  but  a  pope  king.  Unluckily,  he 
on  occafion  followed  too  clofely  the  maxims  of 
tne  priefts  of  his  time.  Yet  he  did  not  love 
the  Jeiuits,  though  they  were  fo  zealous  fup- 
porters  of  the  opinions  and  interefts  of  Rome, 
and  ordered  them  to  quit  England. 

Urban  VII.  his  fuccefi'or,  fcarce  enjoyed  the 
tiara.  Gregory  XIV.  a  native  of  Milan,  who 
by  birth  and  principle  was  attached  to  the  Span- 
ifh  court,  fignalized  his  zeal  for  the  league  as 
we  lhall  fee  under  the  epocha  of  a  reign  which 
will  be  forever  memorable. 
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Henry  IV. — “The  Misfortunes  of  France 
repaired  by  a  good  King. 

[From  the  Year  1589,  to  the  Miniftry  of  Cardinal  Riche- 

lieu,  in  1624.J  * 


CHAP.  I. 


War  between  Henry  JV.  and  the  Leaguers. 

7  '^e  abjures  Calvinism,  and  the  League 
ts  weakened . 


Jti 

,  HR  EE  Tons  of  Henry  II.  hav-  ft«ghtof 

ing  reigned  in  fuccefiion,  and  left  no  children,  S'S11 
the  branch  of  Valois  was  extindt ;  and  Henrv  crQWn- 
de  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  a  defendant  of 
bt.  Louis,  was  the  late  king’s  coufin  only  in 
he  two  and  twentieth  degree  ;  yet  the  crown 

p°  h-1T’  2S  be,nS  firft  Prince  of  the 
lood.  Providence  leemed  to  have  difpofed 

Hne/VftntSi-  and^°,have  formed  the  heartP  and 
nderftanding  o4  this  prince,  t0  make  him  a 

model 
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model  for  the  kings  of  France.  His  faults, 
which  we  lhall  not  diffemble,  were  thofe  of  a 
feeling  and  elevated  foul. 

Heroick  valour,  wonderful  fagacity,  generous 
beneficence,  love  of  glory  and  his  country, 
franknefs,  redtitude,  economy,  a  talent  for 
bufineis,  a  habit  of  application,  an  amiable 
and  noble  fincerity,  all  naturally  contributed 
to  fecure  the  voluntary  homage  of  a  people 
who  were  bound  to  obey  him  by  his  birth 
right.  But  his  religion,  which  was  Calvinift- 
ical,  though  without  bigotry,  fullied  his  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation,  and  carried  them  fo  far  as  even 
to  violate  on  his  account  a  fundamental  law, 
which  would  have  been  refpedted  in  favour 
of  a  child,  an  ideot,  or  even  a  wicked  prince, 
if  fanaticifm  had  not  thrown  the  French  into 
a  delirium. 

The  duke  of  Mayenne.,  head  of  the  league, 
after  the  death  of  his  brothers,  though  poffeffed 
neither  of  their  adtivity  nor  boldnefs,  might 
have  taken  the  title  of  king  ;  but  he  chofe 
rather  to  confer  it  on  the  old  cardinal  de  Bour¬ 
bon,  who  was  ftill  a  prifoner.  Henry  IV.  be¬ 
ing  abandoned  by  the  greater  part,  and  his 
forces  reduced  to  fix  thoufand  men  from  thirty 
thoufand,  with  whom  he  had  begun  the  fiege  of 
Paris,  retired  towards  Dieppe  $  when  the  duke 
of  Mayenne  purfued  him  with  an  army  of  three 
or  four  times  his  numbers,  and  loft  the  battle  ' 
of  Arques.  Next  year  the  conqueror  gained  a 
complete  vidtory  at  1  vri.  It  was  on  this  ocea- 
fion  that  he  made  the  following  noble  fpeech 
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to  his  foldiers  before  the  battle— My  children, 
if  you  lofe  fight  of  the  colours ,  rally  to  my  white 
plume  i  you  will  always  find  it  in  the  road  to 
honour  and  glory.  God  is  for  us.  In  faft,  he 
fet  an  example  of  courage,  by  facing  a  thou- 
fand  dangers  ;  and  of  humanity,  by  crying 
out,  when  his  troops  were  purfuing  the  fugi¬ 
tives  Spare  the  French.  Yet  Frenchmen  could 
be  his  enemies  ! 

Paris  was  foon  after  blockaded ;  where  the  i 59< 
hatred  of  the  leaguers  difplayed  itfelf  with 
more  violence,  in  proportion  as  the  king  flaw¬ 
ed  himfelf  more  worthy  of  affe&ion.  The 
cardinal  de  Bourbon  being  lately  dead,  the 
Sorbonne  decided  (for  at  that  time  the  theolo¬ 
gians  decided  every  thing),  that  Henry,  being 
a  relapfed  and  excommunicated  heretick,  could 
not  be  acknowledged  even  though  he  fhould  be  vlokm 
ojJo  ved  from  toe  cenfures.  The  parliament,  c.°ndll<£ 
deprived  of  its  moft  worthy  members,  approv-  * 
ed  this  fhameful  decree,  and  prohibited  ali  pro- 
polals  of  accommodation  with  Henry,  under 
pain  of  death.  A  regiment  of  priefts  and 
monks,  armed  with  cuiraffes  and  mnfkerc 


which 
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which  afforded  a  fmall  relief  to  the  mifery  of  the 
ftarving  multitude. 

Exceflive  Had  not  Henry  been  moved  with  pity  for 
kTngyt°oftthe  thofe  madmen,  he  would  infallibly  have  taken 
parifians.  the  capital,  where  two  hundred  thoufand  men 
were  pining  with  want.  But — I  had  rather 
loje  Paris ,  laid  he,  than  get  pojeffion  of  it  when 
entirely  ruined  by  the  death  of  fo  many  per- 
Jons .  He  gave  the  ufelefs  mouths  a  free  paf- 
fage,  and  permitted  his  officers  and  foldiers 
to  fend  in  refreffiments  to  their  friends.  By 
this  paternal  kindnefs,  which  the  rigours  of  war 
do  not  permit  in  fuch  circumftances,  he  loft 
the  fruit  of  his  labours,  and  prolonged  the  civil 

war. 

* 

Alexander  Philip  II.  had  a  view  to  the  crown  of  France, 
wsepa?s*  and  therefore  protected  the  league  ;  but  fent 
it  only  fmall  fuccours,  that  he  might  keep  it  in 
a  ftate  of  fubfervience  to  his  defigns.  Being 
now  apprehenfive  that  the  taking  of  Paris 
would  draw  on  the  fubmiffion  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  he  ordered  the  duke  of  Parma  to 
march  to  its  relief ;  upon  which,  that  great 
general  quitted  the  Low  Countries,  where 
young  Maurice,  fon  and  fuccefibr  to  that  prince 
of  Orange  who  had  been  affaffinated,  fupported 
the  Dutch  republick  by  extraordinary  efforts  ; 
and,  at  his  approach,  Henry  raifed  the  liege, 
to  offer  him  battle.  But  Paris  being  relieved, 
which  was  all  that  Farnefe  wiffied,  that  general 
prudently  avoided  coming  to  an  engagement 
and  returned  to  the  preffing  affairs  of  his  gov- 
Woeful  fit-  ernment  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  fitua- 

lulT  °f  ^0n  tke  k5n§  was  deplorable  •,  he  was  with- 
enry‘  out 
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out  money,  and  his  troops  were  difpirited,  and 
ready  to  quit  his  ftandurds.  One  day  he  was 
even  obliged  to  take  a  dinner  with  his  fuper- 
mtendant,  Francis  d  O,  who  thought  more  of 

his  own  advantage  than  the  neceffities  of  the 
sovereign. 

This  difafter  was  followed  by  other  misfor¬ 
tunes.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  not  content  with 
the  marquifate  of  Saluzzo,  wanted  to  feize  Dau- 
phine  and  Provence  ;  the  former  of  which  was 
laved  by  Leodiguieres,  an  able  general.  But 
Provence  received  the  duke  with  tranfports  of 
joy ;  and  the  parliament  of  Aix,  in  a  fit  of  de¬ 
lirium,  which  was  but  too  common,  named  him 
Lieutenant  general  under  the  crown  of  France 
Gregory  XIV.  on  his  fide  ordered  all  perfons 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  quit  the 
party  of  a  prince,  who  was— a  here  tick,  and  de¬ 
prived  of  all  his  dominions.  He  did  more  ;  he 
lent  troops  and  money  to  the  leaguers.  Money 
lent  from  Rome  to  France  !  It  was  not  the  lead: 
extraordinary  phenomenon  of  that  time.  Philip 
already  imagined  that  he  was  fure  of  the  crown, 
either  for  himfelf  or  his  daughter ;  and  if  the 
Sixteen  had  been  endowed  with  as  much  pru¬ 
dence  as  boldnefs,  he  would  perhaps  have  ob- 
tamed  it,  at  lead  for  a  time,  until  the  nation 

yoke  thC  dl^°race  of"  Emitting  to  a  foreign 

uThn1'e-  hot  ^aded  rebels,  breaking  through 
all  reftraint,  and  pretending  to  give  law  to  the 

a'nh'r  ^faye"'?e  as  well  as  the  others,  duty 

Tlfe  narli  CVen  by  their  exceffes" 

1  he  parliament  not  havmg  palled  fentence  of 
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death  on  a  man  whom  they  wanted  to  deftroy, 
they  caufed  three  magiftrates  to  be  hanged,  and 
among  the  reft,  Briffon,  who  exercifed  the  of¬ 
fice  of  firft  prefident.  Mayenne,  irritated  by 
thefe  proceedings,  came  to  Paris,  took  his  meas¬ 
ures  with  fecrecy  and  prudence,  delivered  up 
fome  of  the  mod  violent  to  the  executioner, 
drove  Bufii  le  Clerc  out  of  the  Baftile,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  a  deteftable  faction,  which 
derived  its  whole  ftrength  from  the  madnefs  of 
fanaticifm. 

Henry  be-  Still  the  king’s  affairs  were  in  no  better  fitu- 
’.'^cs  Rou"  ation.  Some  fuccours  from  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  put  him  in  a  condition  to  befiege  Rouen ; 
but  he  met  with  an  obftinate  refiftance  ;  and, 
when  he  hoped  to  triumph  over  it,  had  the 
mortification  of  feeing  his  prey  again  fnatched 
The  duke  from  him  by  the  duke  of  Parma.  He  raifed 
obi^esTim  t^ie  fiege,  burning  with  defire  to  revenge  him- 
to  raife  the  felf  by  a  battle  ;  but  Farnefe,  purfued  and 
hard  preffed  in  Normandy,  efcaped  him  by 
palling  the  Seine  in  the  night,  on  a  bridge  of 
boats ;  a  retreat  which  was  the  more  glorious. 
Death  of  as  Henry  believed  it  to  be  impoftible.  That 
general!*  great  general  died  loon  after  in  Flanders,  at 
the  age  of  forty  feven.  The  luftre  of  his  mil¬ 
itary  talents  was  heightened  by  his  virtues  j 
and  no  man  would  have  been  more  proper  to 
bring  back  the  United  Provinces  to  the  Span- 
ifn  yoke,  had  it  been  pofiible  to  find  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  caufed  by  defpotifm  and  perfe- 


cution. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  foon  loft  Provence  ;  and 

Leodiguieres  difperfed  the  pope’s  troops  with¬ 
out  .  I 
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out  the  inveteracy  of  the  leaguers  feeming  to  be 
weakened.  The  following  fadt  will  throw  ad¬ 
ditional  light  upon  the  folly  of  the  age.  The  BoucWe 
count  de  Bouchage,  brother  of  the  duke  de  twice  a° 
Joyeufe,  had  turned  Capuchin  in  1587,  but  was  Ca‘,uch:'“ 
obliged,  under  pain  of  committing  a  mortal  fin, 
to  quit  the  monaftick  habit,  in  order  to  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  army.  His  vocation 
to  enter  into  the  order  of  Capuchins  (whofe 
habit  he  afterwards  refumed),  plainly  proves 
that  he  was  not  an  Alexander  Farnefe ;  but  it 
was  doubtlefs  proper  to  infpire  the  leaguers 
with  confidence  and  enthufiafm. 

This  party  ftill  took  the  impreffion  of  the  1595. 
court  of  Rome  ;  and  Clement  VIII.  (Aldo-  J'lZT 
oranain;  following  the  fteps  of  Gregory  XIV  and  IJhi]1? 
kept  a  legate  at  Paris,  who  directed  its  mol  "V  totZ' 

tI.°"s-  .  f he  French  were  exhorted  by  a  bull  to  iXtr', 
e«ect  a  king,  and  Mayenne  aflembled  the  ftates  kingof 
general.  In  this  aflembly,  where  the  leaguers  Fiance“ 
imagined  themfelves  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
nation,  the  legate  required  an  oath  never  to 
receive  Henry,  even  though  he  fiiould  abjure 
nerely  ;  which  we  have  already  feen  was  pre- 
icnbed  by  the  Sorbonne  as  a  duty.  The  duke 
of  hena,  ambalTadour  of  Philip  II.  demanded 
the  throne  for  the  infanta  of  Spain,  on  condi¬ 
tion  chat  Ibe  married  the  young  duke  of  Guile, 
i  he  laws  of  the  kingdom  were  trampled  under 
oot,  and  it  was  on  the  point  of  being  given 
to  a  foreign  matter.  Happily  the  parliament, 
rou.ing  from  its  lbameful  lethargy,  paired 
an  arret  conformable  to  the  Salick  law,  which 
no  pretext  of  religion  could  fuperfede;  and 
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the  more  thefe  magiftrates  had  wandered  from 
their  duty,  the  more  did  this  arret  confound  the 
feditious. 

But  if  Henry  perfifted  in  his  religion,  his 
rights  and  his  efforts  met  with  unfurmountable 
obftacles  ;  of  which  he  was  fenfible,  and  had 
repeatedly  declared  that  he  was  fincerely  defir- 
ous  of  being  inftru&ed  ;  that  he  was  ready  to 
embrace  the  truth,  as  foon  as  he  was  convinced 
of  his  errour  ;  and  that  the  irreconcilable  war 
carried  on  againft  him,  was  the  foie  reafon  why 
he  did  not  employ  all  his  thoughts  on  that  im¬ 
portant  objeft.  Nothing  could  be  more  juft 
than  his  complaints.  The  legate,  the  Span¬ 
iards,  and  enthuiiafts  had  carried  their  obftinacy 
to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  rejeft  a  project  for  a  con¬ 
ference  between  the  two  parties.  However, 
thefe  conferences  were  held  at  Surene,  but 
without  producing  any  effeeft. 

The  catholicks  of  the  king’s  party  began  to 
complain  of  his  perfeverance  in  Calvinifm,  and 
the  moderate  men  of  that  perfuafion  represented 
to  him  the  neceffity  of  a  change  ;  telling  him 
that  the  cannon  of  the  mafs  was  neceffary  to 
make  him  triumph  over  the  rebels.  Even  fome 
of  the  reformed  miniftersfoftened  the  difficulties, 
by  acknowledging  that  falvation  was  poffible  in 
the  Roman  church.  At  laft  he  conferred  one 
or  two  days  with  lome  biffiops,  took  his  refo- 
lution,  and  performed  the  ceremony  of  abjura¬ 
tion  at  St.  Denys,  in  prefence  of  a  multitude 
of  the  Parifians  ;  the  people  flocking  to  that 
ceremony,  though  the  legate,  to  crown  the  un¬ 
juft  conduit  of  the  Romiffi  court,  had  prohibited 

all 
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all  men  from  afliding  at  it,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication. 


Though  it  can  fcarcely  be  doubted  that  polit-  Yet  he  ;E 
ical  motives  had  a  fhare'in  the  monarch’s  con-  ""5^* 
verfion,  yet  perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  mod  ben- 
eficial  fteps  for  the  kingdom  that  ever  was 
taken.  What  hope  was  there  of  otherwife  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  wThen  iome  un¬ 
bridled  leaguers  embraced  that  occafion  to  re¬ 
double  their  efforts  ?  A  parifh  pried  of  Paris 
preached  nine  fermons  againd  the  abfolution 
given  to  the  king  by  the  archbifhop  of  Bourses. 

A  Savoyard  cordelier,  treating  of  the  fame  fubjeft, 
exhorted  his  hearers  to  pray  to  God,  that  the 
pope  might  not  lend  an  ear  to  the  indances  of 
the  Man  of  Bearn ,  and  might  refufe  to  abfolve 
him.  A  preaching  bidiop  of  Senlis  promifed 
in  the  pulpit  to  prove  that  the  Man  of  Bearn 
was  a  Dadard,  and  unworthy  of  the  crown.  A 
waterman,  named  Barriere,  was  convifted  of 
a  deugn  to  affaffinate  that  prince,  and  nam<fd 

four  prieds  or  monks  who  indicated  him  to  the 
crime. 


Henry  had  been  received  into  the  capital  in 
1594,  and,  while  he  was  there  giving  remarka- 
ble  proofs  of  his  beneficence  and  veal  for  the  & Ch‘r' 
publick  good,  was  wounded  in  the  throat  with  a  • 

wL‘e  u  y?r"^g  fanatick>  named  John  Chatel. 

Vhen  the  alfadin  was  interrogated,  he  alleged 

1  dodlrine  of  tyrannicide,  which  he  had  learn- 
eu  among  his  maders  the  Jefuits,  and  had  heard 
preached  elfewhere.  The  Jefuits  and  Capu¬ 
chins  were  the  only  perfons  who  from  the  be¬ 
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ginning  perfifted  obftinately  in  the  revolt  till 
the  pope  fhould  give  judgment  ;  and  this  was 
an  additional  motive  for  believing  them  more 
dangerous.  They  were  therefore  banifhed  by 
the  parliament,  which  likewife  caufed  their  li¬ 
brarian  Guignard  to  be  hanged  ;  fome  libels 
againft  the  king  being  found  in  his  own  hand 
writing  among  his  papers.  \This  fociety,  which 
was  an  objed  of  hatred,  not  only  to  the  religion- 
ifts,  but  to  a  great  number  of  catholicks,  al¬ 
ready  felt  by  daily  experience  how  difficult  it 
was  to  conciliate  a  regard  for  their  country  with 
the  fpirit  of  their  order. 

Let  us  here  remark,  both  for  the  honour  of 
letters,  and  for  the  fake  of  general  utility,  that 
the  decay  of  the  league  is  in  a  great  meafure 
afcribed  to  fome  ingenious  writings,  particular¬ 
ly  the  Menippean  Satire .  Reafon  and  ridicule 
unmafked  its  abfurd  fuperftition  and  deteftable 
policy.  Ridicule  pierces,  reafon  enlightens  : 
fooner  or  later,  they  triumph  over  every  ob- 
ftacle ;  and,  by  their  help,  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  abufes  have  infenfibly  vaniffied.  The 
perfons  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  maintain  them, 
or  imagined  it  their  duty  to  (land  forth  in  their 
defence,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  tie  up  the 
hands  of  the  authors,  and  fhut  the  eyes  of  the 
readers.  Unlefs  they  deftroyed  all  tafte  for  read¬ 
ing,  their  oppofition  could  only  augment  the 
liberty  of  the  one,  and  the  curiofity  of  the  other. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  works,  whofe  utility 
is  at  prefent  acknowledged,  and  whofe  maxims 
have  been  adopted  by  governments,  at  firft 

met 
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met  with  the  moft  dil graceful  condemnation. 
How  important  is  it  then  to  favour  the  noble 
and  fpirited  defire  to  inftrudt  mankind,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  is  of  the  greateft  moment  to 
reprefs  the  criminal  madnels  of  corrupting 
them  ? 


CHAP.  II. 

Abjolution  of  the  King  at  Rome. — Treaty  of 
Vervins .—Death  of  Philip  II. — State  of 
Spain  and  the  Empire. 

The  king  had  now  been  a  cat’nolick  two  I595. 

years,  and  during  that  whole  time  had 
Solicited  an  abfolution  from  the  pope,  without  folved  by 
which  it  was  impoffible  for  an  excommunicated  vin.ent 
fovereign  to  difarm  fanaticifm.  But  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  Rome,  and  the  politicks  of  Spain, 
threw  a  thoufand  obftacles  in  the  way  of  a  bufi- 
nefs  of  itfelf  fo  eafy  to  be  difpatched.  The 
French  ambafiadours,  Du  Perron  and  D’Oflat 
(afterwards  cardinals)  were  obliged  to  employ 
the  greateft.  dexterity,  in  order  to  lecure  the 
honour  and  rights  of  the  crown,  which  the  pa¬ 
pal  court  wanted  to  make  appear  as  their  o-ift. 

Clement  VIII.  whofe  refufal  in  any  other°ir- 
eumftances  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  Holy 
See,  at  laft  contented  himfelf  with  impofino- 
lefs  odious  conditions.  One  of  the  principal  0n  Ww 
was,  the  puohcation  of  the  council  of  Trent,  condi  tionSfn, 

and 
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2nd  the  oofervation  of  its  decrees  ;  except  thofc 
articles  which  might  difturb  the  publick  peace, 
if  ar.yjuch  there  were .  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumftance,  that  Henry  IV.  was  obliged  by  way 
of  penance,  to  fay  the  Chaplet  every  day,  the 
Litanies  every  VVednelday,  the  Rofary  every 
Saturday,  See.  During  the  ceremony  of  the 
aofolution,  the  ambaffadours  knelt,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cuftom,  at  the  end  of  everv  verfe  of 
the  Miferere ,  received  a  ftroke  of  a  fcoume 
from  the  hand  of  the  pope.  This  is  an  allego¬ 
rical  imitation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  enfranchifed  their  flaves. 

™h«'e!£e  DoJubtiTerfs1  thefe  humiliating  ceremonies  ap- 
fabjetted,  peared  abfolutely  neceffary,  as  the  kin«  ex- 
cfforts?  w  preifed  great  fatisfadtion.  ft  he  leaguers  having 
now  no  pretext  for  their  rebellion,  the  league 
neceffarily  was  diffolved.  But  the  duke°of 
Mayenne,  being  fupported  by  Philip  II.  fti]J 
held  out,  that  he  might  obtain  advantageous 
terms  j  in  confequence  of  which  war  was  de- 
,  dared  againft  Spain,  though  the  nation  was 
little  capable  of  carrying  it  on.  Henry  march¬ 
ing  againft  Mayenne,  who  was  in  his  govern¬ 
ment  of  Burgundy,  met  and  defeated  a  Span¬ 
ish  army  at  Fontaine  Franyoife,  where,  with 
a  handful  of  troops,  he  faced  a  thoufand  dan¬ 
gers.  ^  This  temerity  had  more  than  once  fuc- 
ceeded  with  him  ;  yet  it  was  juftly  blamed  by 
the  beft  officers,  becaufe  its  confequences  might 
be  dreadful.  Mayenne  fubmitted  in  1596  j  he 
obtained  three  fortrefles  for  his  fecurity  ;  and 
the  generous  monarch  ftiewed  himfelf  rather  his 
friend  than  his  conqueror.  But  the  duke  de  Mer¬ 
cosur, 
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ceeur,  another  prince  of  the  Lorraine  family, 
and  governour  of  Bretagne,  perfifted  in  his  re¬ 
bellion  till  1598. 

All  the  chiefs  of  the  league  exafted  high  prices 
for  their  fubmiffion  :  But  the  civil  wars  had  fo 
ruined  the  kingdom,  that  the  reftoration  of 
tranquillity  could  not  be  too  dearly  purchafed  ; 
and  the  king  faithfully  performed  whatever  he 
promifed,  even  when  his  authority  was  fo  firm¬ 
ly  eftabliffied,  that  he  feemed  in  a  condition  to 
break  his  word  with  fafety  :  An  example  of 
probity  which  was  the  more  worthy  of  admira¬ 
tion,  as,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  difcharged  ob¬ 
ligations  of  fo  burdenfome  a  nature,  he  found 

means  to  relieve  his  people,  and  make  his  king¬ 
dom  flourilh.  0 

We  Hi  all  take  a  rapid  Iketch  of  the  events  of 
the  war,  that  we  may  at  our  leifure  contem¬ 
pt6  the  publick  happinefs.  Calais  was  taken 
mr  the  Spaniards,  by  a  French  officer  in  their 
fervice ;  and  that  conqueft  was  followed  by  the 
iurprilal  of  Amiens,  through  the  fault  of  the 
citizens,  who  had  taken  the  defence  of  it  upon 
themfelves.  But  Henry,  having  with  difficulty 
iound  means  to  pay  a  body  of  troops,  heroick- 
aliy  recovered  that  place ;  reduced  Bretao-ne 
to  obedience,  obliged  the  duke  de  Mercceur&to 

vTl  a  "il,  f?°n  calmed  the  apprehenfions 
which  had  filled  the  hearts  of  all  good  French- 
men. 

a  he  proteftants  at  that  time  gave  him  almoft 
as  much  uneafinefs  as  the  enemy.  Though  he 

a  Suantj^  liberty  confidence,  which, 
even  by  the  prudent  part  of  the  catholicks,  was 
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deemed  a  neccffary  meafure ;  yet,  either  from 
vexation  for  his  having  abjured  their  religion, 
the  violence  of  party  zeal,  or  difeontent  for  be¬ 
ing  out  of  favour,  they  wearied  him  with  fedi- 
tious  demands,  and  even  gave  caufe  to  appre¬ 
hend  a  rebellion.  While  on  the  road  to  Bre¬ 
tagne,  he  thought  it  requifite  to  fatisfy  them,  in 
Cider  to  avoid  greater  evils  ;  and  this  produced 
the  famous  edift  of  Nantz,  which,  befides  the 
publick  exercile  of  their  religion  in  feveral 
towns,  capacitated  them  for  holding  offices,  put 
them  in  poffeffion  of  fome  places,  as  pledges  of 
their  fecurity,  for  eight  years,  and  eftabtifhed 
falaries  for  their  minifters.  The  clamours  of 
the  clergy,  doftors,  and  preachers,  were  to  no 
purpofe  ;  and  the  refinance  of  the  parliament 
yielded  to  the  reafons  of  the  prince,  who  con¬ 
vinced  the  magiftrates,  that  the  peace  of  the 
ftate  conftituted  the  profperity  of  the  church  $ 
and  that  the  grand  objedt  of  government  ought 
to  be,  to  infpire  all,  whether  catholicks  or  not, 
with  the  principles  of  love  to  their  country, 
which  are  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the 
difference  of  worfhip. 

Meantime  the  king  of  Spain,  weighed  down 
with  age  and  infirmities,  grew  weary  of  a  war, 
which  fwallowed  up  immenfe  treafures.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  though  difpleafed  with  Henry’s  conver- 
fion,  continued  her  affiftance  to  him,  and  to 
the  United  Provinces  $  and  the  Englifh  navy 
became  every  day  more  formidable.  The  ad¬ 
miral  Effingham,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of 
Effex,  a  new  favourite  of  the  queen,  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Spaniards,  even  in  the  road 

of 
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of  Cadiz  j  the  city  was  pillaged  j  and  the  lofs  of 
the  enemy  was  eftimated  at  twenty  millions  of 
ducats.  The  ambitious  Philip  reaped  no  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  troubles  with  which  he  had 
filled  Europe,  and  had  loft  all  hopes  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  crown  of  France,  either  for  himfelf  or 
his  daughter  j  the  pope  exhorted  the  proteftants 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  the  negotiations 
were  opened. 

The  court  of  Spain  refilling  to  acknowledge  Henry 
the  republick  of  Holland,  and  Elizabeth  to 
abandon  their  caufe,  Henry  was  compelled  by  rate'" 
neceflitv  to  treat  feparately.  He  laid  his  reafons 
before  the  allies,  without  diflimulation  or  arti¬ 
fice  ;  and,  determined  by  the  exigences  of  the 
ftate,  concluded  the  advantageous  treaty  of  Ver-  peace  of 
vins,  which  put  him  in  poffeflion  of  all  the  con-  Vervins* 
quells  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  Picardy. 

Philip  II.  died  foon  after,  at  the  age  of  fev-  Death  of 
enty  two.  Gloomy,  jealous,  diftruftful,  re- 
vengeful,  dilfembling,  iufpicious,  cruel,  ming-  te"c  a  aC" 
ling  hypocrify  with  zeal,  and  malice  with  am¬ 
bition  ;  if  he  had  vaft  political  lkill,  an  unwea¬ 
ried  application  to  bufi'nefs,  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mankind,  prodigious  power  and  riches, 
he  certainly  was  deftitute  of  what  makes  the 

•rU?  a  eJritr°f  3  kinS*  In  faa’  his  reiSn  (and 
it  lafted  forty  two  years)  was  produ&ive  of 

numberlefs  calamities,  which  were  felt  by  his 

own  fubjedls,  in  common  with  other  nations. 

He  was  a  favage  and  implacable  tyrant,  who  h;»  tyna. 

wanted  to  rule  by  terrour.  The  grandees  of ny< 

is  court,  and  his  minifters,  were  only  Haves  at 

his  feet.  One  day,  the  duke  of  Alva  having 

ventured 
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ventured  to  enter  his  clofet  without  fending  in 
his  name — Jd^hat  iufoleuce  1  cried  he,  with'  a 
furious  look  ;  you  de/erve  the  axe  ! 

terprifesCn~  Thac  we  may  Ju%e  °f  th*s  monarch's  falfe 
uniuccefT-  politicks,  let  us  take  a  view  of  his  enterprifes, 

*UJ#  means,  and  his  fucceffes.  He  attempted  to 

enllave  the  Low  Countries,  to  crufli  England, 
fubdue  France,  and  force  the  fedtaries  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  ancient  religion  $  and  to  lucceed  in 
thefe  projects,  by  his  own  acknowledgment, 
expended  five  hundred  and  fixty  four  millions 
of  ducats.  Yet  Holland  eftablifhed  her  repub- 
lick,  in  defiance  of  the  efforts,  of  his  defpotifm  ; 
England  triumphed  over  his  armaments,  and 
gave  him  dangerous  blows  ;  and  France,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  wars  and  diffenfions  he  had 
kindled  in  it,  again  united  under  the  lawful 
fovereign.  It  is  true,  the  inquifition  has  pre- 
ierved  the  catholick  religion  in  Spain  ;  but  this 
it  has  eftedted  by  burning  the  fubjedts,  depopu¬ 
lating  the  kingdom,  putting  fetters  upon  reafon 
and  genius,  and  by  diftruft,  dread,  bigotry,  fu- 
perftition,  and  the  ruin  of  the  focial  virtues, 
bringing  unhappinefs  upon  a  people  capable  of 
meriting  the  higheft  encomiums. 

,  This  kingdom,  though  nature  has  been  lav- 
treafures  of  ifh  to  it  of:  her  favours,  fell  into  a  ftate  of 
America  Jangour,  which,  after  a  little  refiedtion,  cannot 
be  lurprifing.  At  firft  view,  the  conqueft  of 
America  feems  to  open  to  it  an  inexhauftible 
fource  of  prolperity ;  but  this  notion  is  falfe. 
The  avarice  oi  the  Spaniards  being  attradted 
by  the  trealures  of  the  new  world,  they  de- 
ferted  their  country,  negledted  agriculture, 
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abandoned  their  manufactures,  and  forgot  that 
the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  the  fruits  of 
a  laborious  indultry,  are  the  only  real  riches. 

They  were  plunged  into  the  gulph  of  luxury 
and  effeminacy  by  a  tranfitory  opulence  Thr 
manners  were  corrupted,  anif  the  love  of 
labour  was  extinguifhed  by  a  pride  frequently 

ridiculous.  What  was  the  confeauence  ? _ In 

proportion  as  gold  and  filver  became  common 
grain  and  manufactures  increafed  in  price! 

They  were  obliged  to  feek  elfewhere  for  the 
neceffanes  which  they  could  not  find  at  home' 
to  purchafe  them  of  foreigners,  and  to  pay  the 
price  which  the  fellers  were  pleafed  to  impofe. 

Thofe  riches  flowed  out  of  the  date  in  rapid 
dreams,  leaving  behind  them  only  vices,  bar- 
rennefs,  and  beggary.  Philip  II.  whom  they 

fo.mdftrnar  ?  'a  ma!<e  the  Sreateft  attempts, 
foimd  himfelf  reduced  to  aftate  ofinfolvency. 

I  ne  Spaniln  monarchy  continued  to  decline  T.  r  ,ri , 
tinder  his  fon  Philip  III.  a  prince  incapable  0f  } 

&ei  niTh  nTihe  ^OUriteS  rdgned  in  his  Philip  hi 
Lad  The  duke  o,  Lerma,  who  was  prime 

mmifter,  being  hrmfelf  unable  to  fupport  the 

weight  of  government,  threw  it  upon  Calde- 

rZt’  3xTn  ,Wh°  had  rifen  from  the  lowed 

power  IrbC  ngyi  Wh°  had  a,read7  much 
menr  ’  r  qU‘red  more  5  almod  every  depart¬ 
ed  nlLSr7Qment  Wa?  man3ged  on  falfe 
p  mcipleS,  and  Spam  made  but  one  ftep  from 

ohfeehml?eCs0f8ranKdeUr  t0  deCay-  The  f°rtune 
vidudsP  A fr"13^56  COmPared  to  t,iaf  of  indi¬ 
te  jts  *•  ,r‘rin.S  a  certain  pitch,  it  verges 
-  unlefs  us  foundations  be  cemented 

by  ' 
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by  prudence  j  but  it  is  difficult  to  couple  pru¬ 
dence  with  fortune. 

It  was  a  happinefs,  if  not  for  Germany,  at 
lead  for  the  red  of  Europe,  that  the  imperial 
branch  of  Audria  had  been  in  a  languifhing 
date  for  a  number  of  years ;  the  whole  thoughts 
of  the  emperour  Rodolphus  II.  were  turned 
upon  adronomy,  chemidry,  experimental  phi- 
lofophy,  and  horfes,  while  the  politicks  of  Phil¬ 
ip  II.  were  fetting  the  world  in  a  flame.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  empire  furnifhes  few  remarkable 
events.  Only  fome  didurbances  were  raifed  by 
the  rivalfhip  of  the  two  religions.  Gebhard, 
eleftor  of  Cologne,  having  embraced  Calvin- 
ifm,  and  married,  in  1583,  the  chapter  and 
city  revolted  againd  him ;  he  was  excommuni¬ 
cated  and  depofed  by  Gregory  XIII.  and  the 
protedants  lending  him  no  affidance,  becaufe 
he  had  embraced  the  Calvinid,  not  the  Lu¬ 
theran  religion,  he  was  defeated,  forfaken, 
and  retired  to  Strafburg,  where  he  ended  his 
days. 

An  emperour,  who  had  been  attentive  to  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  would  not  perhaps  have  dif¬ 
fered  the  territory  of  Ferrara  to  be  again 
united  to  the  ecclefiadical  dominions.  After 
the  death  of  Alphonfo  II.  duke  of  Ferrara  and 
Modena,  Casfar  d’Ede,  his  coufin  german,  was 
his  lawful  heir ;  but  Clement  VIII.  feized  the 
territory  of  Ferrara  and  Comacchio,  under  pre¬ 
tence  that  Casfar’s  mother  being  only  the 
daughter  of  a  citizen,  he  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  illegitimate  ;  and  that  prince  being 
too  weak  to  refill,  the  pope  came  to  an  accom¬ 
modation. 
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modation,  and  renounced  that  dutchy,  content¬ 
ing  himfelf  with  Modena,  Carpi,  and  Regio, 
the  inveftiture  of  which  was  given  him  by  Ro- 
dolphus  in  1598. 


CHAP.  III. 


France  begins  to  pro/per.— End  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  Reign. — Her  wife  Government . 

HOWEVER  capable  Henry  was  of  feeing  sJnr, , 
what  was  right,  and  governing  properly  n*in‘?CT,. 
by  himfelf,  yet  he  flood  in  need  of  a  virtuous  u2%  vr. 
friend  and  able  minifter,  to  execute  the  great 
efigns.  which  his  zeal  for  the  profperity  of 
the  nation  had  prompted  him  to  form.  Both 
thefe  he  had  found  in  the  celebrated  duke  of 
Sulli  (then  marquis  of  Rofny)  a  man  of  extra- 
or  inaiy  parts,  and  of  a  foul  ftill  fuperiour  to 
his  genius  ;  accuftomed  almoft  from  his  infancy 
to  every  fpecies  of  heroifm  ;  and  who,  being 
charged  with  the  adminiftration  in  1596,  foon 
Jhewed  hnnfelf  a  confummate  minifter.  We 
lhal!  e.fewhere  give  an  account  of  his  labours 
m  regulating  the  finances,  and  the  fuccefs  with 
which  he  healed  the  wounds  of  the  ftate.  Per¬ 
haps,  he  as  much  deferves  to  be  admired  for 
his  condud  in  quality  of  the  king’s  friend,  as 
in  that  of  minifter. 

Henry,  too  fenfible  to  the  allurements  of~ 
pleafure,  was  capable  of  forgetting  his  duty  in 

the 
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the  lap  of  love  ;  and  the  beautiful  Gabrielle 
d’Eftrees  became  fo  abfolute  miftrefs  of  his 
heart,  that  he  thought  of  marrying  her,  being 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  permiffion  from  Rome  to 
divorce  the  queen  Margaret  de  Valois,  from 
whom  he  had  long  lived  in  a  ftate  of  reparation. 
Gabrielle  dying,  fhe  was  fucceeded  by  another 
miftrefs,  Henrietta  d’Entragues,  a  woman  of 
an  artful,  intriguing,  and  ambitious  fpirit,  who 
inflamed  his  defires  by  refulals  until  ftie  ob¬ 
tained  a  promife  of  marriage.  This  promife 
the  king  fhewed  to  Sulli,  ready  figned,  and  the 
minifter,  tranfported  with  indignation,  tore  it 
in  pieces. — I  believe  you  are  mad  l  cried  Henry 
in  a  rage. — It  is  true>  I  am  mad>  replied  Sulli ; 
and  I  wijh  I  was  the  only  madman  in  France . 
When,  after  fo  keen  an  altercation,  he  thought 
himfelf  irrecoverably  difgraced,  he  received  the 
brevet  of  grand  mafter  of  the  ordnance  !  Happy 
is  the  prince  who  can  procure  fuch  a  friend  ! 
If  he  fornetimes  deviates  from  the  right  path, 
at  leaft  the  truth  enlightens  him,  and  brings 
him  back.  The  fentence  of  divorce,  which  the 
king  folicited,  was  granted  and  he  married 
Mary  Medici,  who  bore  him  Louis  XIII.  in 
1601  ;  but  in  other  refpe£ts  the  match  was 
unfortunate. 

It  was  time  to  punifti  the  duke  of  Savoy  for 
his  ufurpations.  Henry  prefied  him  to  reftore 
the  marquifate  of  Saluzzo,  and  the  duke  came 
to  Paris  to  negotiate,  or  rather  to  intrigue, 
to  deceive,  and  to  ftir  up  cabals.  He  prom- 
ifed,  and  failed  in  his  word  3  'and  war  being 
declared  againft  him,  he  loft  Savoy  and  Breffe 
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in  three  months,  principally  by  the  indefatigable 
vigilance  of  Sulli.  Peace  was  afterwards  con¬ 
cluded,  and  he  ceded1  Breffe  and  Bugei  for  the 
marquifate  of  Saluzzo.  Sonne  people  blamed 
tnis  treaty  ;  but  the  king,  being  lefs  ambitious 
of  conquefts  than  of  what  tended  to  the  real 
good  of  tne  (fate,  had  no  need  of  a  pa/Tage  into 
Italy,  and  peace  was  abfolutely  neceflarv  for  the 
execution  of  his  defigns. 

,  u;5K!eS>  ,the.  duk.e  had  left  feeds  of  re-  i\wch*i 
bellion  in  the  kingdom,  and  even  feduced  the  Biron> an 

marefchal  de  Biron,  who  would  have  acquired  “!&, 
the  greateft  efteem  by  his  own  fer  vices  d  Pun^2e^6 

thofe  of  his  father,  had  not  his  merit  been  ob¬ 
literated  by  his  haughtinefs  and  infolent  preren- 

i°nSj‘  ^  ^’s  ^°rd  ^ad  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  court  of  Spain  - 

yet  the  king,  who  had  unqueftionable  proofs 
o  nts  crime,  offered  him  a  pardon  only  on 
condition  of  confeffing  his  guilt ;  but  Biron 
reiuling  to  make  any  acknowledament  or 
lliew  the  lead:  figns  of  repentance,  was  at  laft 
delivered  up  to  juftice,  it  being  abfolutely 
neteffary  to  make  him  an  example.  The  enrol 
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ployed  in  the  reduction  of  the  Irifh,  a  people 
equally  favage  and  fanatical,  who  were  ftirred 
up  to  rebellion  by  the  bulls  of  Rome  and  the 
intrigues  of  Spain  ;  but,  though  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  very  confiderable  army,  he  mifcarried 
in  the  enterprize,  which  his  fucceffor,  lord 
Mountjoy,  afterwards  brought  to  a  glorious 
conclufion.  Upon  this  the  queen’s  affedlion 
cooled,  and  he  was  difgraced ;  yet  it  is  not 
queftioned  but  fhe  would  have  pardoned  him, 
had  he  prudently  buffered  time  to  work  ;  inftead 
of  which  his  hafty  impetuous  temper,  irritated 
by  defpair,  plunged  him  into  a  confpiracy  and 
rebellion.  He  was  feized,  and,  after  a  fhort 
trial,  beheaded  in  1601.  Yet,  notwithftanding 
his  offences,  he  had  hill  continued  to  be  the 
objedt  of  Elizabeth’s  affedtion,  and  might  have 
obtained  his  pardon,  but  he  difdained  to  make 
the  leaft  fubmiffion.  After  this  the  queen,  for 
the  remainder  of  her  life,  languifhed  in  deep 
melancholy,  either  caufed  by  the  death  of  Ef- 
fex,  or  the  vexation  of  feeing  the  attention  and 
homage  of  the  courtiers  diredted  to  James  VI. 
king  of  Scotland,  the  prefumptive  heir  to  her 
crown. 

This  illuftrious  princefs,  whofe  private  life 
furnifhes  matter  of  cenfure,  but  who  always 
governed  like  a  great  monarch,  died  in  the 
feventieth  year  of  her  age.  Her  reign,  which 
laded  forty  four  years,  was  free  from  civil  wars, 
at  a  time  when  fanaticifm  armed  fo  many  i ob¬ 
jects  againft  their  fovereigns.  Though  lhe  al¬ 
lowed  no  liberty  of  confcience,  and  from  time 

to  time  rigoroufly  checked  both  the  catholicks, 
63  .  who 
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who  were  become  objects  of  her  fufpicion, 
and  the  puritans,  whom  we  fhall  fee  Jo  dan¬ 
gerous  under  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  ;  the 
vigilance,  activity,  and  prudence  of  her  gov¬ 
ernment  extinguifhed  every  fpark  of  rebel¬ 
lion,  which  was  a  wonderful  prodigy,  efpecial- 
ly-  if  we  reflecft  upon  the  character  of  the 

nation,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  following 
reigns.  , & 

It  is  true,  that  the  royal  prerogative  was  al-  Extent  them 
molt  unlimited  under  the  Tudors.  About  the  £*vent°the 
end  of  this  reign,  the  abufe  of  monopolies  and  p,crogativew 
exdufive  privileges  having  been  ftrongly  at- 
tacked  in  parliament,  the  famous  Bacon,  after- 
waids  chancellor,  laid  it  down  as  a  principle^ 
that  the  prerogative  was  above  all  examina¬ 
tion  ;  that  it  might  enlarge  what  was  reftrain- 
ed,  and  leftram  what  was  enlarged  by  the 
laws.  Another  faid,  that  the  power  of  dif- 
penfing  from  the  ftatutes  rendered  the  prince 
incapable  of  being  bound  by  any  ftatute.  An¬ 
other,  building  upon  that  text  of  feripture— I 
cave  faid  that  ye  are  Gods,  affirmed,  that  God 
aas  entrufted  abjolute  princes  with  his  fupreme 
authority.  Another  carried  the  fpirit  of  flave- 
ry  fo  far  as  to  maintain,  that  all  the  pofieffions 
°,‘  thf  fubjefts  belong  to  the  fovereign,  and 
that  he  may  difpofe  of  them  as  the  revenues 
of  toe  crown.  The  ientiments  of  liberty 
which  were  already  beginning  to  bud  in  men’s 
minds,  fometimes  ffiewed  themfelves  ;  but  the 
parliament  were  not  on  that  account  lefs  ffib- 
miffive  to  the  will  of  Elizabeth 
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Arbitrary  tribunals  fhewed  the  government 
to  be  really  defpotick.  The  Jiar  chamber ,  the 
members  of  which  might  be  difplaced  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  court,  took  cognizance  of  all 
offences  and  diforders  which  had  not  been  pro¬ 
vided  againft  by  the  common  law.  The  high 
commiJJioHj  as  we  have  already  obferved,  differ¬ 
ed  little  from  the  Spanifh  inquifition,  whether 
we  confider  the  defign  for  which  it  was  inftitut- 
ed,  or  its  odious  procedures.  Martial  law , 
which  is  neceffary  for  the  maintenance  of  mili¬ 
tary  difcipline,  and  fubjedls  foldiers  to  the  moft 
fpeedy  and  rigorous  juftice,  was  on  feveral  oc- 
cafions  made  ule  of  againft  other  perfons.  In 
a  word,  the  Englifh  enjoyed  only  a  fhadow  of 
that  civil  liberty  which  at  prefent  they  make 
their  boaft,  and  which  is  not  fo  great  a  happi- 
nefs  as  they  imagine,  if  it  becomes  a  fource  of 
cabals  and  difcord.  ;  • 

The  right  of  granting  or  refufmg  fubfidies, 
and  levying  taxes,  which  is  fo  ineftimable  a  priv¬ 
ilege  to  the  nation,  even  at  that  time  occafion- 
ed  great  abufes  of  the  prerogative.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  not  having  money  to  beftow  as  favours 
or  rewards,  lavifhed  grants  of  exclufive  priv¬ 
ileges,  and  extended  them  even  to  the  common 
and  neceffary  articles  of  merchandize,  which 
were  confequentlv  fold  by  a  few  interefted  in¬ 
dividuals  at  their  own  price  :  It  was  there¬ 
fore  impoftible  that  trade  could  floulifh  when 
thus  a  prey  to  monopolies.  Befides,  though  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown  exceeded  five 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  the  fovereign 
was  neceffitated  to  have  recourfe  to  forced 
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loans,  to  benevolences ,  or  compulfory  gratuities, 
and  other  dangerous  methods,  which  were 
looked  upon  as  matters  of  right,  but  have  fince 
been  fupprefled  as  ufurpations.  In  a  word, 
without  the  mod:  prudent  economy,  Elizabeth 
could  not  have  fupported  the  expenfes  of  the 
ftate. 

One  thing  which  reflects  the  greateft  honour 
on  her  memory  is,  that  notwithftanding  the  ex- 
eicifc  of  an  abfolute  authority,  and  a  feventy 
frequently  rigorous,  fhe  was  ftill  beloved  by 
her  fubjech.  We  have  feen  how  fhe  animated 
their  zeal  and  courage  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  the  confidence  which  fhe  pro- 
feffed  to  repofe  in  them,  increafed  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  her  perfon. — I  will  never  believe  any 
thing  of  my  people ,  fa  id  fire,  that  fathers  and 
Mothers  would  not  believe  of  their  children. 

Her  vaft  political  defigns,  like  thofe  of  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  tended  to  humble  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
Both  had  formed  the  fame  plan,  without  any 
communication  with  one  another,  and  they  pro- 
pofed  an  interview  equally  defired  by  each  ;  but 
which  the  difficulties  of  adjufting  the  ceremoni¬ 
al  unluckily  prevented.  However,  Sulli  fup- 
plied  his  matter's  place  in  quality  of  ambaiTa- 
dour.  He  has  left  the  particulars  of  his  con- 
verfation  with  the  queen,  in  which  we  fee  that 
.lyitem  of  a  balance  between  the  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  afterwards  made  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  foundations  of  general  policy. 

Janies  \  1.  king  of  Scotland,  the  firtt  of  that 
name  in  England,  and  neareft  relation  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  united  the  three  kingdoms,  which  at 
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prefcnt  are  called  by  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Hume  fays,  that  all  three  were  at  that  time 
of  lefs  value  than  Ireland  alone  is  at  this  day  ; 
a.Kt  Ireland  was  then,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expref- 
-  fion,  wretchednefs  itfelf.  Wnen  the  induftry  of 
manKind  is  roufed  by  good  laws,  direfted  by'the 
light  of  experience  and  reafon,  what  prodigious 
changes  is  it  not  capable  of  making  in  the 
world  !  Of  this  Holland  is  a  remarkable  proof, 
Still  pool  and  unhappy,  it  with  difficulty  de- 
fendcd  its  liberty  againd  Spain.  Sulli  negoti¬ 
ated  in  its  favour  with  James,  and  a  defenfive 
league  was  made  for  the  United  Provinces, 
which  foon  grew  to  power. 


Conclufion  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  \Y  .—Affairs 
of  Venice,  Holland,  and  Spain. 

HILE  Era  nee  was  reaping  the  fruits 
of  an  excellent  adminiftration,  and  faw 
ner  urength  revive  with  her  happinefs,  new 
confpiracies  were  inceffantly  forming  again  11 
the  king.  His  miftrefs  (d’Entragues),  who  ex- 
pofed  him  to  the  queen’s  peeviih  humour,  was 
ungrateful  enough  to  betray  him.  She  endea¬ 
voured  to  put  in  force  the  promile  of  marriage, 
which  ffie  had  received,  notwithftanding  the 
;:eal  of  the  minifter,  and  the  court  of  Spain 
finned  fhe  fire  of  the  cabals.  '  Old  d’En* 
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tragues,  his  daughter,  and  the  count  d’Au- 
vergne,  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  that 
court.  The  plot  was  difcovered,  and  the  crim¬ 
inals  were  arrefted  and  condemned,  but  par¬ 
doned  by  Henry.  He  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  take  arms  againft  the  duke  de  Bouillon, 
who  ftirred  up  the  Calvinifts,  and  deprived  him 
of  Sedan,  but  immediately  reftored  it.  We 
fhall  fee  this  king,  notwithstanding  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  beneficence  and  attention  to  every 
thing  that  could  gain  the  hearts  of  his  fubje&s, 
continually  furrounded  with  traitors  and  a  {Tif¬ 
fins,  till  at  laft  he  fell  under  the  ftroke  of  fanat¬ 
ic i  fin. 

Meantime  Henry  recalled  the  Jefuits,  out  of  Herecai* 
complaifance  to  the  pope,  againft  the  advice  of 
Sulli,  and  in  oppofition  to  the  ftrong  remon-  the  advice 
ftrances  made  to  him  by  Achilles  de  Harlai,  and  the  par. 
firft  prefident  of  the  parliament.  Father  Cot-  hament* 
ton,  one  of  the  moft  able  politicians  in  their 
order,  enjoyed  a  confiderable  fhare  of  his  confi¬ 
dence,  and  by  opening  to  them  accefs  to  the 
court,  loon  furnifhed  them  with  means,  for  ac¬ 
quiring  exceffive  credit. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  feveral  advan-  in  what  re. 
tages  might  be  reaped  from  the  activity  and  might 
talents  of  that  body,  which  was  devoted  to  (ludy  be  dreaded, 
and  indefatigable  labours.  But,  if  it  enter¬ 
tained  prejudices  contrary  to  the  intereft  of 
the  nation  ;  if  it  was  the  inftrument  of  the 
court  of  Rome  ;  became  the  arbiter  of  opinions 
and  confciences  ;  had  an  influence  in  all  af¬ 
fairs  great  and  fhsall  ;  and  formed  a  powerful 
party  in  the  ftate  which  it  was  dangerous  to 

refift  * 
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rafl?,}-nw'as  k  nOC  t0  be  aPPrebended,  that  this 
ettablifhment  would  open  a  way  to  troubles  and 

abufes  ?  This  was  dreaded  by  Sulli  and  the  par- 
1  lament  -t  but  Cotton  had  the  art  of  pleafino-  and 
perfuading  the  monarch.  Certainly,  the°  cir- 
cu m (lances  were  not  fuch  as  could  produce 
prejudices  favourable  to  the  order. 

.  ^  ei7  §ave^lrth  to  forne  poifonous  fruit, 
either  from  religious  diffenfions,  the  preten- 
lions  of  the  clergy,  or  the  ancient  papal  def- 
potifm.  The  Jeluits  and  Dominicans  carried 
on  a  kind  of  war  on  the  fubjedt  of  their  fyfl 
tems  upon  Grace,  which  was  almoft  as  violent 
as  that  between  the  catholicks  and  proteftants. 
Ihe  Calvinifts  in  France  eftablifhed  in  their 
lynods,  as  an  article  of  faith,  that — the  pope  is 
properly  antichrijl ,  the  be  aft  clothed  in  Jcarlet 
which  the  Lordjhall  dif comfit ,  as  he  hath  prom- 
ijed.  The  archbifhops  of  Aix  and  Bourdeaux 
excommunicated  the  parliaments  who  fhould 
daie  to  try  clerks  in  criminal  accufations.  The 
catholicks  in  England,  as  we  fhall  relate  elfe- 
wfiere,  formed  the  horrid  gun  powder  ploty  to 
deftroy,  at  a  fingle  blow,  the  king,  the  royal 
family,  and  the  whole  parliament.  Next  year 
(1006)  broke  out  the  famous  quarrel  between 
me  court  of  Rome  and  the  Venetians,  the  con- 
kq  ounces  of  which  would  perhaps  have  been 
fatal,  had  it  not  been  for  the  mediation  of  the 
king  of  France.- 

Oi  all  the  catholick  Fates,  that  of  Venice  was 
lead  a  (lave  to  prejudices  repugnant  to  the 
civil  laws,  and  derogatory  from  the  power  of 
fovereigns.  This  republick  followed,  with  de¬ 
liberate 
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liberate  but  firm  fteps,  a  fyftem  of  liberty, 
which  the  popes  looked  upon  as  a  fyftem  of 
rebellion.  An  Auguftine  monk,  guilty  of  the 
moft  enormous  crimes,  had  been  put  to  death. 

1  wo  ecclefiafticks  were  in  prifon  for  the  like 
offences,  and  their  trial  would  infallibly  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  their  execution.  Befides,  the  fenate 
had  forbidden  the  building  any  more  churches 
and  convents  without  permiffion,  as  they  were 
already  too  numerous  ;  and  prohibited,  in  fu¬ 
ture,  the  alienation  of  lands  to  the  clergy  and 
monks,  who  were  become  a  burden  to  the  ftate 
by  their  riches  and  their  exemption  from  im~ 
pofts.  All  thefe  were  things  that  neceffarily 
drew  down  the  thunders  of  Rome. 

Clement  VIII.  who  died  in  1605,  had  pro-  t6c6 
dently  diffembled.  Paul  V.  (Borghele)  more  T^e  ^pub- 
haughty  and  enrerprifing,  excommunicated  the  de^in-”" 
doge  and  the  fenate,  and  put  the  whole  repub-  terdicl- 
lick  under  an  interdict.  The  Theatins,  the, 
Capuchins,  and  the  Jefuits,  were  the  only  per- 
fons  who  fubmitted  to  the  bull  ;  and  the  1  aft 
were  fentenced  to  perpetual  banifhment  as  be¬ 
ing  of  a  more  intriguing  fpirit  than  the  others. 

Paul  then  attempting  to  fupport  his  anathemas 
by  force  of  arms,  and  the  Venetians  preparing 
to  defend  their  rights  and  liberties,  Henry  offer¬ 
ed  himfelf  as  mediator,  and  in  that  quality  put  HenryIV* 
an  end  to  the  quarrel,  notwithftanding  the  op-  mediat°r* 
pofition  of  the  Spanifh  court,  whofe  credit  had 
long  been  prevalent  at  Rome.  The  fenate  put 
tne  two  criminal  priefts  into  the  hands  of  the  * 
pope,  and  lufpended  the  execution  of  its  laws 
without  revoking  them  5  but  refufed  to  reftore 
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the  Jefuits.  We  may  judge  by  this  accommo¬ 
dation,  that  if  the  Venetians  then  entertained 
the  fame  principles  as  they  do  at  prefent,  they 
did  not  find  it  fo  eafy  to  put  them  in  p  raft  ice. 
From  how  many  trammels  has  the  progrefs  of 
reafon  freed  governments  ! 

The  war  with  Holland  Hill  continued.  Hen¬ 
ry  protected  thofe  brave  republicans,  who  for 
fo  many  years  refilled  the  Spanilh  power,  and 
had  the  glory  of  procuring  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  independence,  which,  notwithftanding 
their  invincible  courage,  they  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  obtain.  Let  us  colleft  the  fafts,  the 
knowledge  of  which  here  becomes  neceffary. 

In  1598.  Philip  11.  ceded  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  Franche  Comte,  and  the  territory  of  Cha- 
rolois,  to  the  infanta  Elizabeth,  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Albert,  archduke  of  Auftria,  (formerly 
cardinal  and  archbifhop  of  Toledo)  on  con¬ 
dition,  that  in  default  of  heirs,  or  in  cafe  the 
heirs  fhould  renounce  the  catholick  religion, 
\hefe  provinces  fhould  revert  to  Spain.  Though 
the  Dutch  had  been  lefs  fond  of  liberty,  yet  the 
dread  of  again  falling  under  the  Spanifh  yoke 

O  O  V  J 

was  fufficient  to  make  them  redouble  their  ef¬ 
forts.  Their  leader,  Maurice  of  Naffau,  prince 
of  Orange,  maintained  the  glory  of  his  family. 
Sieges,  battles,  and  conquefts,  were  multiplied 
as  before. 

No  liege  can  be  found  in  modern  hiftory 
comparable  to  that  of  Oflend,  for  its  length, 
or  the  blood  that  was  fpilt.  This  place,  which 
held  out  three  years  and  three  months,  colt  the 
Spaniards  fourfcore  thoufand  men,  and  the 

Hollanders 
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Hollanders  fixty  thoufand.  Ambrofe  Spinola,  The  Spine- 
a  Genoefe,  who  glorioufly  concluded  this  fiege  las* 
in  1604,  is  a  great  example  of  the  ftrength  of 
genius.  While  his  brother  Frederick  was  dif- 
tinguifhing  himfelf  in  the  armies,  Ambrofe  was 
engaged  in  trade,  but  all  at  once  came  to  join 
him  ;  when  the  former  being  killed,  he  fup- 
plied  his  place,  lhewing  himfelf  an  able  cap¬ 
tain,  though  he  had  no  mafters  except  books. 

He  was  created  commander  in  chief  in  Flanders 
by  Philip  III.  Such  is  the  force  of  genius,  it 
can  without  afliftance  rapidly  make  its  way* to 

.glory,  to  which  mere  afliduity  leads  only7  by 
How  degrees. 

In  the  heat  cf  this  obftinate  war,  the  Dutch,  Wonderful 
by  dint  of  admirable  economy,  frugality,  ac-  ^otcb. 
tivity,  courage,  and  induftry,  had  put  them- 
felves  into  a  condition,  not  only  to  improve 
tneir  country,  but  to  execute  the  greateft  enter- 
pnfes  abioad.  Their  fleets  had  already  taken 
the  Moluccas  in  the  Eaft  Indies  from  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  or  rather  from  Spain,  of  which  Por- 
tugal  was  flill  a  province. — “  Holland  (fays 

'  ^r’  Y0*ta‘re  7ery  juftly)  deferves  the  more 
attention ,  as  it  is  a  Jlate  of  a  kind  entirely 

new ,  which  has  become  powerful  almofl 

without  po[f effing  any  land ,  rich  without 

"having,  of  its  own  growth  a  fufficiency  to 

maintain  the  twentieth  part  of  its  inhabit - 

ants,  and  confiderable  in  Europe  by  its 

c  induftry  m  the'  extremity  of  AfiaH  Let  us 

add,  a  itate  which  was  nothing  before  it  was 
tree. 
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Phiii|?iii.  ^  length>  by  the  good  offices  of  the  kinc 

edgi*s°tiieir  ,  France>  and  the  addrefs  of  his  ambafiadourt 
inaepen.  the  prefident  Jeanin,  the  Dutch  liberty  was 

>  dr  i.  tl  on  a  firm  footing,  by  a  truce  of 
twelve  years,  concluded  at  the  Hague ;  by 
which  Philip  III.  acknowledged  the  United 
Provinces  as  free  and  independent  Hates,  and 
obliged  himfelf  to  allow  them  a  free  trade  in 
the  Indies  and  America.  Of  the  feventeen 
provinces  comprehended  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  houfe  of  Aultria  has  loft  feven  ;  the  pooreft 
indeed,  but  which,  by  their  union,  form  the 
greateft  and  richeft  repubiick  in  the  world. 
TheMorif-  9an  F  be  believed  that  Spain,  after  fo  many 
Phedfro'm  'odcs>  wbich,  notwithftanding  the  empire  of  the 
Spain.  new  world  had  drained  it  ot  men  and  money, 
Ihould  yet  give  itfeif  a  deep  and  incurable 
wound,  Irom  the  fame  perfecuting  fpirit,  by 
Infoient  which  it  had  loft  a  great  part  of  its  fubiedts  ? 
the  *jy  lnlemate  edidt  ail  the  iVIorifcoes  were  or- 

tori.  dered  to  leave  the  monarchy  in  thirty  days. 

Such  were  the  fruits  produced  by  the  zeal  of 
the  inquifitors.  It  was  imputed  as  a  crime  to 
the  duke  of  OfTuna,  that  he  had  the  courage 
fingly  to  oppofe  this  meafure.  They  had  like- 
wife  made  it  one  in  the  king,  that  he  fhed  fome 
tears  at  an  auto  da  fL  It  is  faid  that  the  grand 
inquifitor  condemned  him,  as  an  expiation  for 
the  fcandal  he  had  given,  to  caufe  himfelf  to  be 
let  blood,  which  the  executioner  threw  into  the 
fire.  Such  an  atrocious  deed  appears  incredi¬ 
ble,  even  amidit  the  horrours  which  were  at  that 
time  too  certainly  committed  by  the  inquifi- 
non. 


Whatever 
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Whatever  beN  in  this,  hiftorians  eftimate  the 
lofs  fuftained  by  Spain,  in  confequence  of  this 
edi<5t,  at  a  million  of  people  ;  and  they  were  of 
that  clafs,  who,  by  their  labour  and  induftry, 
made  themfelves  moft  ufeful.  Almoft  all  of 
them  fled  into  Afia  and  Africa. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  they  made  an 
offer  of  clearing  the  wafte  lands  in  Gafcony, 
but  it  was  rejected  ;  notwithftanding  which’ 
fome  of  them  fettled  in  France,  where  their 
pofterity  has  been  hardiy  treated.  Thefe  un- 
happy  people,  whom-  the  chriftians  perfecuted 
as  mahometans,  paffed  among  the  mahomet- 
ans  for  chriftians ;  and  thus  fell  vidims  to  the 
hatred  which  fubfifted  between  the  two  re¬ 
ligions.  An  evident  proof,  that,  had  the  in- 
quifitors  been  humane  and  reafonable,  fuch  of 
them  as  were  ftill  attached  to  their  ancient 
pradices  might  have  been  made  true  chrift¬ 
ians  by  inftrudion  and  gentlenefs.  According 
to  Perefixe,  above  fixty  thouland  Huguenots 
were  converted  by  the  gentle  ufage  they  met 
with  from  Henry  IV.  but  they  would' have 

been  burned,  or  at  leaft  baniftied,  by  the  in- 
quifition. 

_Tnis  monarch’s  great  defigns  were  upon  the 
pomt  ot  being  difclofed.  The  projed  of  a 
cbnfttan  republick,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
ou  li  s  Memoirs,  has  been  commonly  ranked 
among  the  political  reveries.  It  was  propofed 
to  divide  Europe  into  fifteen  fettled  powers 
none  of  which  fhould  be  buffered  to  make  any 
new  acquifition,  and  fhould  altogether  form  an 
a.iociation  for  maintaining  a  mutual  balance, 

and 
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and  preferving  peace.  Henry  conceived*  and 
certainly  carefully  meditated  on  this  fublime 
idea  ;  but  what  appearance  is  there  that  he 
thought  it  capable  of  being  realized  ?  His  ac¬ 
tual  defign  was,  to  fet  bounds  to  the  ambition 
and  power  of  the  houfe  of  Audria,  both  in 
Germany  and  Italy. 

Fie  had  already  taken  all  his  meafures,  when 
the  emperour  Rodolphus  II.  furnifhed  him  with 
a  reafon  for  commencing  the  war,  by  fequef- 
trating  the  dutchies  of  Juliers,  Cleves,  and 
Bergue,  after  the  death  of  the  laft  duke. 
Henry  entered  into  a  league  with  the  ele6lor  of 
Brandenburg  and  the  count  Palatine  of  Neu- 
burg,  who  both  pretended  to  the  fucceffion. 
The  protedants  of  Germany,  always  reftlefs 
and  fufpicious,  likewile.  formed  a  league  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  liberties  ;  of  which  he 
was  the  prime  mover,  and  which  he  did  not 
negledt  to  join.  The  pope,  the  Venetians,  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  the  Swifs,  and  other  dates 
like  wife  entered  into  thofe  views.  Never  was 
any  enterprize  better  concerted. 

He  v/as  to  march  into  Germany  at  the  head 
of  forty  thoufand  excellent  troops.  The  ar¬ 
my,  provifions,  and  every  other  neceffary  were 
in  readinefs.  Money  could  not  fail  him  ;  Sulli 
having  laid  up  forty  millions  in  the  treafury, 
which  were  dedined  for  this  war.  How  could 
an  emperour,  immerfed  in  the  ftudy  of  aftrono- 
rny  and  the  fearch  of  the  philofopher’s  done, 
and  a  king  of  Spain,  ruled  by  his  favourites  and 
the  inquifitors,  both  of  them  without  drength 

and 
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and  forefight*  have  borne  up  againfl  the  ftorm 
'  that  threatened  diem  ? 

Henry,  though  impatient  to  join  the  army,  1610. 
and  his  mind  harafled  with  finifter  forebodings,  nnVted  ba^ 
was  flopped  againfl  his  will,  upon  account  of  RaviUaciL 
the  queen's  coronation  ;  a  ceremony  which  fhe 
infilled  upon  with  too  much  eagernefs.  Paf- 
fing  along  a  flreet,  his  coach  was  entangled  ; 
and,  his  footmen  quitting  it,  Ravillack,  a  def- 
perate  fanatiek,  who  had  long  formed  a  defign 
to  murder  him,  taking  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity,  flabbed  him,  in  the  midft  of  feven 
courtiers,  who  were  in  the  coach.  Thus  died, 
at  the  age  of  fifty  feven,  a  prince  worthy  of 
immortality  ;  againfl  whom  above  fifty  con- 
fpiracies  had  been  formed,  whofe  memory  is  to 
this  day  adored  by  every  good  Frenchman, 
and  whofe  reign  ought  to  ferve  as  a  model  to 
tne  princes  who  love  their  fubjedts.  Let  us 
bury  in  oblivion  a  few  fpots  which  flain  his 
private  life,  weaknefies  which  unhappily  are  too 
common  to  heroick  minds  ^  and  examine  his 
principles  of  government,  which  form  the  befit 
leffon  for  fovereigns,  for  flatefmen,  and  for  all 

W  iT^f^lre  to  ac9ua^nteci  with  the  fources  of 
publick  profperity. 
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Picture  of  the  Government  of  Henry  IV.  and 
the  Adminifiration  a/Sulli. 


Dreadful 
ftate  of 
France  in 
the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this 
reign. 


Qualities 
requilite  in 
the  king. 


I  SHALL  trace  only  a  general  lketch,  for 
my  plan  is  inconfiftent  with  long  details. 
Thefe  are  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  Sulli ; 
a  work  which  ought  to  be  ftudied  with  care  by 
all  who  would  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
principles  of  politicks. 

Let  us  reprefent  to  ourfelves  the  dreadful 
ftate  of  the  monarchy  in  the  beginning  of  this 
reign.  Civil  wars,  fo  much  the  more  furious, 
as  fuperftition  and  fanaticifm  fanned  the  fire  of 
rebellion,  and  received  from  it  an  aftivity 
which  made  them  ftill  more  terrible;  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  juftice,  humanity,  patriotifm,  and  du¬ 
ty,  ftifled  by  the  rage  of  cabals,  and  the  vices 
and  interefts  of  the  factious;  the  regal  au¬ 
thority  fo  far  debafed,  as  to  make  no  impreftion 
upon  hearts  naturally  friends  to  royalty  ;  the 
vitals  of  the  ftate  almoft  entirely  corrupted  ; 
diforaer  and  robbery  univerfally  prevalent ;  the 
laws  without  vigour ;  the  clergy  refractory  ;  the 
nobles  breaking  through  all  rule  and  reftraint  ; 
and  the  force  of  arms  annihilating  the  rights 
and  happinefs  of  fociety.  To  remedy  fo  many 
mifchiefs,  a  king  was  neceffary,  who  to  admir¬ 
able  qualifications  joined  a  paffion  for  publick 
good,  a  fteady  application  to  bufinefs,  fagacity 
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which  nothing  could  efcape,  a  courage  which 
nothing  could  Ihake  j  and  fuch  was  Henry  IV. 
who  fo  well  deferved  the  furname  of  Great. 

As  a  general,  he  pofTeffed  in  a  lupefiour  de-  made 
gree  the  art  of  gaining  the  military  men.  Ac-  dTedb/' 
cu Homed  to  the  profeffion  of  arms  from  his  moll  h  is  troops* 
early  youth,  and  educated  in  camps,  he  not 
only  fet  an  example  of  labour,  fobriety,  and 
courage,  but  charmed  the  foldiers  by  his  be¬ 
haviour  and  difcourfe,  which  breathed  all  the 
vivacity  of  his  genius,  and  the  beneficence  of 
his  heart.  From  his  mouth  the  leaft  exprefiion 
of  praife  acquired  ineftimable  value. 

But  the  love  of  independence  and  the  thirffc  But  the 
of  ambition  formed  an  almoft  infuperable  oh  ipirit?Mn< 
Hade  to  the  reftoration  of  order.  The  ma-  - 
joiity  of  the  great  men  wanted  to  make  them- 
felves  abfolute  in  the  provinces.  Nothino-  was 
thought  of  but  difmembering  the  government 
appropriating  principalities,  or  even  2 
commonwealths.  The  republican  fpirit,  rouf- 
ed  by  Calvinifm  and  the  progrefs  of  Holland 
fermented  brifkly  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  not 
lurprifing,  therefore,  that  Henry,  when  he  en¬ 
tered  into  treaty  with  the  principal  lords  of  the 
league,  granted  them  fo  advantageous  terms. 

Peace  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  him,  and  what  it 
two  and  thirty  millions  were  Sacrificed  for  that  coll  to  garra 
purpofe.  Fi liars  Brancas,  who  had  defended  tit' 
Rouen  with  the  mod  heroick  courage,  exadeH 
for  his  fingle  fhare,  a  penfion  of  fixty  thoufand 
hvres,  with  governments  and  other  favours, 
lo  keep  the  fadious  nobles  within  bounds,  to 
prevent  or  reprefs  their  frequent  confpiracies, 

Voi,.  IV.  I  i  ,o 


to  form  a  regular  plan  of  adminiftration,  .and 
purfue  it  with  fuccefs,  in  the  midft  of  fo  man/ 
cabals  and  dangers,  is  a  work  which  cannot 
claim  too  much  admiration. 

Sum  necef-  Henry  ftood  in  need  of  a  minifter  worthy  to 

loVern-  the  ^are  wkh  him  the  cares  of  government. 

xnent.  Without  affiftance,  he  would  have  funk  under 
the  burden  *  and,  if  he  did  not  make  the  moll 
judicious  choice,  he  would  have  been  bewilder¬ 
ed  in  that  labyrinth  :  Perhaps,  he  might  even, 
have  done  harm,  while  he  was  endeavouring  to 
do  good.  Rofni,  or  the  celebrated  duke  of 
Sulli,  was  formed  by  nature  for  that  glorious, 
but  fiippery,  ftation.  He  polfeffed  the  friend- 
fhip  of  his  matter,  and  deferved  it  by  his  vir¬ 
tues,  as  well  as  his  fervices.  A  hero  in  the 
field,  he  difplayed  ftill  greater  abilities  in  the 
cabinet.  Far  from  defpifing  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  is  acquired  by  reading,  a 
fault  almoft  univerfal  among  the  nobility  of  his 
time,  he  applied  himfelf  early  to  inftruCtive 
ftudies.  He  read  not  for  the  fake  of  amufe- 
ment,  but  information  ;  making  extracts, .  ar¬ 
ranging  his  ideas,  reflecting,  and  obferving. 
Nor  had  the  contemplation  of  what  was  patting 
in  the  world  contributed  lefs  than  books  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  fphere  of  his  genius.  In  a  word, 
never  did  a  minifter,  pofifeflfed  of  more  extenfive 
capacity  or  greater  zeal  for  the  publick  good, 
take  upon  him  the  political  adminiftration. 
Accordingly,  he  was  mortally  hated  by  thofe 
who  had  turned  to  their  own  advantage  the 
former  diforders,  a  reformation  of  which  he  had 
the  courage  to  attempt. 


The 
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1  Ihlfin^CeS>-  “  Pardcu,ar>  were  in  a  ftate  Rumor  the 
fo  deplorably  ruinous,  that  the  king,  far  from  finances* 

being  able  to  fupply  the  publick  exigences, 

was  even  rn  want  of  neceflaries  for  his  perfort 

faring  the  war  with  Spain,  in  1696,  he  held  Affembiyat 

at  Rouen  an  alTembly  of  the  notables ,  in  order 

to  take  their  advice,  and  procure  aids  :  where 

he  fpoke  like  the  father  of  his  people. -I  hZt 

not  called  you,  laid  he,  among  other  things,  as 

7Se  JceJfV  ft' 10  obl^eyou  blindly  »  £ 

7n  Z  J7tWt  ’Ihave  CaUJedy°u  t0  be  ajJmblL , 

m order to  receive  your  advice,  to  lift en  to  it,  to 

TbisV  fiS  a  T  5  1°  Tke  y0U  my  Sardians. 

ffstn  ff  d°T  iy  ktnZs’  &rey  beards,  and 
victors,  like  me-,  but  the  love  which  I  bear  to  my 

Jubjetls,  and  the  extreme  defire  that  I  have  to 

f  reserve  my  kingdom ,  make  me  think  every  thin? 
eafy  and  honourable .  '  * 

This  alTembly  ill  anfwered  his  confidence  T  •  . 

It  propofed  to  eftablilh  a  council  of  reaL 
whofe  members  Ihould  be  of  its  own  nomina  ’  e“ed° 
non,  to  manage  one  half  of  the  revenue,  for  the 
purpofe  of  paying  penfions  and  difchargino' 
debts,  without  being  fubjeft  to  have  the§ac- 
coun ts  inTpefted.  Such  a  fyftem  was  irrecon- 
cilable  with  the  royal  authority.  Yet  Sulli 
caufed  it  to  be  accepted,  forefeeino-  that  it 
would  Toon  fall  of  itfelf,  and  that  the°neceffity 
of  effedual  remedies  would  be  more  clearlv 

tors'*  iTh*  r  In  faft’  thefe  'Snorant  adminiftra-  - 

mortK^  f  trCr  ,C.Xerc.lfed  cheir  office  three 
months,  when,  finding  it  impoffible  to  lbcceed 

thCy  f'CtU,oned  a  fuppreffion  of  the  new 

*  1  2  council.  • 
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council.  Experience  of  ill  is  often  neceflary  to 
lead  men  to  good. 

After  this,  the  whole  management  of  the 
revenue  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Sulli.  The 
laft  fuperintendant,  Francis  d’O,  a  man  equal¬ 
ly  rapacious  and  prodigal,  had  filled  up  the 
meafure  of  the  abufes  produced  by  the  diflipa- 
tions  and  vices  of  Henry  III.  The  (late  was 
indebted  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
livres,  which  at  prefent  would  make  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  two*  of  the  current  money  of  France. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  millions  were  levied  on 
the  people,  and  of  that  only  about  thirty  came 
into  the  treafury.  Thus  the  king,  loaded  with 
debts,  received  only  a  fifth  part  of  what  was  ex- 
afted  from  the  nation,  which  was  overwhelmed 
with  mifery.  The  great  increafe  of  taxes,  in- 
ftead  of  enriching  the  ftate,  had  long  been  ap¬ 
propriated  to  raifing  the  fortunes  of  a  few  men, 
who  preyed  upon  the  nation.  We  have  feen 
that  the  perpetual  taille  was  eftablifhed  under 
Charles  VII.  in  whofe  reign  it  did  not  exceed 
eighteen  hundred  thoufand  livres.  So  early  as 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  it  amounted  to  fifteen 
millions  feven  hundred  thoufand  livres -j".  The 
kingdom  had,  after  that  time,  experienced  eve¬ 
ry 


*  About  3:3,041,6661.  Englifh. 

j-  The  foreign  wars,  kindled  by  a  fatal  ambition,  had 
necelTarily  produced  this  augmentation  of  the  impofts, 
and  made  the  princes  ruin  their  fubje£ts  and  dominions. 
According  to  Comines,  Charles  VIII.  could  not  continue 
his  march  in  Italy,  without  borrowing  from  the  Genoefe 
at  two  and  forty  per  cent. 
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ry  kind  of  misfortune,  equally  proper  to  ruin 

the  prince  and  increafe  the  oppreffion  of  the 
people. 

Sulli  refolved  to  examine  every  thing  in  per-  Hee*.™. 
Ion,  before  he  attempted  the  bringing  of  this  ines  and 
chaos  into  orcicr,  His  zeal  was  neither  cooled 
by  the  immenfe  labour  it  required,  nor  the  in-  abuft3‘ 
finite  number  of  obftacles  he  had  to  encounter. 

He  faw  that  the  financiers,  by  their  fecret  prac- 
tices  robbed  the  king  with  impunity,  while 
they  affe&ed  to  ferve  him  ;  that  the  ladies  and 
grandees  of  the  court,  fharing  the  fruits  of 
their  extortions,  interefted  themfelves  keenly  in 
their  defence  ;  that  odious  taxes  had  been  im- 
pofed,  only  to  fill  the  coffers  of  thofe  infiitiable 
men  ;  that  the  people  were  more  oppreffed,  as 
their  money  was  loft  among  a  multiplicity  of 
hanus,  which  prevented  it  from  reaching  the 
tiealury.  He  perceived  that  the  a&ual '"’rev¬ 
enues  were  likewife  diffipated  in  vain  expenfes, 
and  that,  if  they  were  not  fufficient  to  fupplv 
the  exigences,  it  was  principally  for  want  of 
knowing  how  to  employ  them  with  economy 

and  prudence.  He  faw  the  evils,  and  found 
the  remedies. 

1  o  make  the  receipt  lefs  complicated  ;  to  re-  H- 
cover  the  real  rights,  and  cancel  fuch  as  were 
abufive  and  ufurped  ;  to  fubjedt  the  finances  to 
an  exaft  and  clear  order,  balance  the  receipt 
and  the  expenfe,  facrifice  the  frivolous  to  the 

e'nd^rh and  a11  the  °Perations  to  the  fame 

fecret  ' of  f,ubilc.k  good  i  in  thefe  confided  the 
in  i  ^  hC  which  is  dearly  explained 

m  hls  Memoirs-  The  effefts  were,  thatf  in  the 
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fpacc  of  fifteen  years,  the  debts  were  difeharg-* 
ed  ;  the  revenues  increafed  four  millions,  and 
forty  millions  in  referve  ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  taxes  were  confiderably  diminifhed. 

The  clamours  and  artifices  of  thofe,  who  be¬ 
fore  fattened  on  the  fubftance  of  the  people, 
may  be  guefifed.  By  dint  of  calumnies,  they 
fometimes  well  nigh  effedted  the  ruin  of  the 
tninifter  :  But  luckily  thefe  clouds  were  foon 
difpelled  from  the  king’s  mind.  It  feems  then 
that  a  minifter,  who  rofe  every  morning  at 
four  for  the  fervice  of  Henry  IV.  and  who  had 
been  honoured  with  his  friendfhip  from  his 
youth,  could  not  do  good  to  the  publick  with¬ 
out  danger  !  Such  is  the  lot  of  all  great  itatefi- 
men. 

From  feveral  pafifages  in  Sulli’s  Memoirs,  it 
appears  that  his  views  of  adminiftration  and 
economy  were  frequently  thwarted  by  the  king 
himfelf,  fome  of  whole  inclinations  that  minif¬ 
ter  was  far  from  approving.  Fie  faid  that  every 
year’s  ordinary  expenfe,  in  buildings,  play,  mif- 
trefTes,  and  dogs,  amounted  to  twelve  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  ;  a  fum  fufficient  to  maintain 
a  body  of  fifteen  thoufand  foot,  (L.  xvi.)  <c  1 
could  not  refrain  from  fpeaking  of  it  to  himfelf  ‘ 
at  the  hazard  of  incurring  his  difpleafure 
In  other  places,  he  complains  that  the  king’s 
complaifance  for  thofe  whom  he  indulged  in 
any  degree  of  familiarity  with  him,  particu¬ 
larly  the  women,  prevented  the  punifhment  of 
the  principal  extortioners,  ( L .  xii.)  cc  'They 
V  found  a  fure  refuge  in  that  very  metal,  for 
H  which  they  were  purjued  .  .  .  .  Jo  that  the 
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u  ft  or m  fell folely  upon  thofe ,  who  could  only  re- 
r'c  preach  themfelves  with  not  having  ftolen  enough 
:t  to Jecure  their  thefts." 

Let  us  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge,  that  h;s  pt;nd. 
there  are  to  be  found,  in  the  fyftcms  of  the  min-  tp^0”rrj^t 
ifter,  fome  principles  carried  too  great  lengths,  lengths  in 
fome  errours  in  that  age  unavoidable,  parucu^  fomepoint6' 
larly  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  coin.  Being  a  rigid 
advocate  for  the  fimplicity  of  the  old  manners, 
which  were  enemies  to  every  appearance  of  lux¬ 
ury,  perhaps  he  was  not  fufficiently  fenfible  that 
novelties  muft  necelfariiy  be  introduced  into  a 
kingdom,  fuch  as  France,  by  the  changes  in 
the  ftate  of  Europe,  and  the  progrefs  of  mari¬ 
time  commerce. 


But  both  he  and  Henry  were  fenfible,  that  a  Agriculture 
fertile  foil,  well  cultivated,  is  the  principal 
fource  of  happinefs  to  the  people  ;  becaufe  point-61111** 
from  thence  they  not  only  draw  all  their  means 
of  fubfiftence,  but  are  enabled  to  procure  the 
conveniences  of  life.  What  are  fi&itious  1 
riches,  in  comparifon  with  the  blelfings  of 
nature  ?  Where  the  produdlions  of  the  earth 
are  found  in  plenty,  thither  gold  necelfariiy 
flows,  unlefs  its  palfage  be  flopped.  If  agricul¬ 
ture  fiourilhes,  it  will  foon  produce  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  trade.  They  therefore  made  it  their 
principal  care  to  encourage  agriculture;  and 
the  king  invited  the  noblefle  to  refide  on  their 
Cicatej,  that  tney  might  there  lay  out  with  ad¬ 
vantage  the  money  which  is  almoft  fruitlefsly 
^pent  eifewhere.  He  relieved  the  peafants, 

*  ®  ^  was  defirous  of  making  happy ;  the 
infallible  method  of  giving  life  to  the  labours 
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of  hufbandry.  In  a  word,  without  our  theories 
&nd  fcientifick  methods,  ufeful  as  they  may  be 
fuppofed,  the  lands,  according  to  fome  able 
writers,  then  yielded  five  times  as  much  as  they 
do  in  our  days.  . 

This  ex^aordinary  decreafe  feems  principally 
owing  to  the  filk  manufadure,  which  Sulli  con¬ 
demned  with  too  much  feverity,  but  Henry 
notwithftanding  began  to  introduce,  and  which 
under  Louis  XIV.  was  carried  beyond  all 
bounds.  To  that  is  owing  the  negled  of  wool¬ 
lens,  and  confequently  that  of  the  breed  of 
fheep  ;  lefs  dung,  fewer  labourers,  fewer  raw 
materials  of  our  own  produdion  ;  thefe  are  fo 
many  Ioffes,  which  the  manufadures  of  artificers 
cannot  compenfate. 

fheUrfuinof  we  would  know  how  far  Sulli’s  views  ex¬ 
it  a  tes,  ac-  tended  for  the  good  of  the  ftate,  we  may  form 
fording  to  a  judgment  from  a  paffage  of  his  Memoirs  (Z,. 

xix.)  containing  only ,  an  enumeration,  which 
he  laid  before  the  king,  of  the  caufes  that  ruin 
or  weaken  monarchies. — cc  Thefe  caufes,”  fays 
he,  cc  are,  enormous  fubfidies  ;  monopolies  prin- 
*c  cipally  of  corn  ;  negled  of  commerce,  traf- 
cc  fick,  hufbandry,  arts,  and  trades ;  a  great 
<c  number  of  offices,  their  expenfe,  and  too 
<c  great  authority  of  thofe  who  exercife  them  ; 
cc  fees,  delays,  and  iniquitous  procedures  in  the 
*c  courts  of  juftice;  idlenefs ;  luxury,  with  all 
iC  its  concomitants  $  debauchery  and  corruption 
of  morals  ;  the  confufion  of  ranks  ;  altera- 
tion  of  the  coin  unjuft  and  imprudent  wars  ; 
c:  defpotifm  of  the  fovereigns  ;  their  blind  at- 
**  f^chment  to  particular  perfons  \  prejudices 
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<c  in  favour  of  certain  orders  or  profeffions  ; 
“  avidity  of  minifters  or  favourites  ;  difrefpedt 
“  to  people  of  quality  ;  contempt  and  negledt  of 
c  men  of  letters  3  the  toleration  of  bad  cuftoms, 
c  and  the  violation  of  good  laws  3  an  obftinate 
f  adherence  to  indifferent  or  abufive  practices  3 
c  and  a  multiplicity  of  embarraffing  edids,  or 
c  fuperfluous  regulations.” 

He  adds — cc  If  I  wanted  to  eftablifh  any 
c  maxim,  it  fhould  be  this — That  good  morals 
c  and  good  laws  reciprocally  form  each  other . 
c  Unhappily  for  us,  we  do  not  become  fenfible 
c  of  this  invaluable  connexion,  till  we  have  car- 
c  ried  corruption  and  all  abufes  to  the  higheft 
c  pitch  3  fo  that  among  mankind  the  greateft 
c  good  originates  only  from  the  greateft  evil.” 
This  is  one  of  thofe  luminous  truths,  which 
ought  to  be  perpetually  in  our  minds.  If  the 
government  neglefts  the  morals  of  the  people, 
thefe  will  negledt  the  laws  3  and  evils  will  daily 
increafe.  The  Spartan  virtues,  which  Sulli 
every  where  inculcates,  are,  it  muft  be  owned, 
in  a  great  meafure  incompatible  with  the  fpirit 
of  an  extenfive  and  opulent  monarchy  3  but  ac 
leaft  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  the  moft  effential  of 
them  were  adopted.  Vile  paflions  would  not 
then  ftifie  the  love  of  country.  And  why  are 
probity  and  virtue  in  certain  nations  the  fport 
of  infolent  wealth,  but  becaufe  they  are  neglect¬ 
ed  or  difdained  by  men  in  power  ? 

When  the  people  are  made  happy,  the  prince 
becomes  powerful.  He  is  fure  of  finding  in 
the  Idve  of  his  fubjefts,  refources  which  can- 
pot  be  furnifhed  by  the  exercife  of  defpotifm  3 
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and  of  this  Henry  was  convinced.  The  duke 
or  Savoy  afking  him  what  the  revenue  of  France 
amounted  to,  he  replied — To  what  I pleafe ;  for 
having  the  hearts  of  my  people,  they  will  'grant 
me  whatever  I  ajk.  A  good  father,  beloved  by 
his  children,  is  certain  of  their  affiftance. 

His  pa'ernal  cares  extended  to  every  thine. 
He  propoied  to  make  a  reformation  in -the 
courts  o!  juftice  ;  to  retrench  the  fees,  fhorten 
the  delays,  and  eradicate  chicanery.  Sulli  was 
entrufted  with  this  care  ;  whofe  idea  of  refer¬ 
ring  fuits  between  relations  to  the  judgment  of 
arbitrators  (Z,.  xxvi.)  would  fpare  families  an 
infinite  number  of  misfortunes.  But  while  laws 
are  too  fubtile,  too  confined,  too  numerous, 
fometimes  contradi&ory,  at  others  founded  on 
falfe  principles,  there  will  always  be  an  inex- 
hauftible  fource  of  abufes.  Louis  XIV.  him- 
fell  left  fome,  which  are  of  the  greatell  incon¬ 
venience  to  fuitors,  and  which  expofe  juft  right 
to  fraud  and  rapine. 

Several  offices  were  fupprefied,  which,  by  a 
faulty  policy,  had  been  created  for  fale,  and 
which  only  augmented  the  obftruflions  in  the 
finances,  and  vexations  in  civil  fociety.  But 
this  fcourge  has  perpetually  increafed  fince  that 
time,  fo  prone  is  policy  to  {hut  its  eyes  againft 
future  inconveniences  for  the  fake  of  a  momen¬ 
tary  advantage. 

It  was  not  owing  to  Henry  IV.  that  the 
clergy  did  not  let  an  example  of  the  virtue, 
difintereftednefs,  moderation,  and  patriotifm, 
nec  diary  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  ; 
that  the  two  rival  religions  did  not  facrifice 

their 
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their  mutual  antipathy  to  the  love  of  order 
and  peace  ;  that  the  catholicks,  who  enjoyed 
the  king’s  favour,  did  not  treat  the  Calvinifts 
as  their  brethren  ;  and  that  thefe  did  not  lit 
down  contented  with  their  liberty  of  confcience, 
inftead  of  indulging  themfelves  in  animofities 
and  dangerous  projefts.  Unluckily,  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  both  were  governed  by  party  fpirit. 

Men  were  yet  far  from  pofiefling  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  Ihews  the  abfurdity  of  that  fpirit, 
and  entertaining  fentiments  of  moderation.  We  Too  many 
mull  therefore  expe£l  new  troubles  and  new  re-  yefrtood  in 
ligious  wars,  as  foon  as  a  lels  equitable  govern-  theway* 
ment  rekindled  thofe  fires,  which  were  conceal¬ 
ed  under  the  allies. 

The  laft  king  had  fupprefled  that  fpecies  of  Privilege  of 
nobility,  which  was  acquired  by  the  fingle  pof-  Gained/6" 
feffion  of  fiefs  ;  and  Henry  IV.  likewife  cancel¬ 
led  that  which  was  conferred  folely  by  the  pro- 
feffion  of  arms.  The  privileges  attached  to  the 
quality  of  noble  are  burdenfome  to  the  people, 
and  therefore  ought  certainly  to  be  granted  with 
a  fparing  hand.  Making  them  the  reward  of 
long  military  fervices,  as  was  done  by  Louis 
XV.  is  the  wray  to  roufe  emulation  without  mul- 
tiplying  abufes. 

Neither  the  Hate  of  the  kingdom,  nor  the  ufefui 
fyftem  of  economy,  permitted  the  ere&ion  of  T-rks  -n 

i  r  •  r*  '  4  .  ,  inis  reign. 

thole  magnificent  works,  where  the  noblefl 
productions  of  letters,  fciences,  and  the  fine 
arts  feem  to  proclaim  the  glory  of  the  prince, 
and  the  happinefs  of  the  {late.  "  Yet,  according 
to  Voltaire,  Henry  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
royal  library.  He  built  the  gallery  of  the 
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Louvre  and  the  Pont  Neuf.  To  him  the 
trench  are  indebted  for  the  canal  of  Briaire, 
which  joins  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  He  pro¬ 
jected  other  canals,  and  the  jundion  of  the  two 
feas  y  works  which  are  the  more  advantageous, 
as  tne  internal  trade  alone  would  be  almoft  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  the  nation  flourifh.  Let  us 
agree  with  Sul li,  who  gives  a  juft  eftimate  of 
the  great  qualities  of  that  prince,  none  of  whofe 
faults  he  diflembles — Time  was  all  he  wanted 
to  execute  his  glorious  enterprijes . 

— ■  mu  hit  _ - .  r 

.  I 

CHAP.  VI. 

/  *  _ 

Disorders,  Troubles,  and  Civil  Wars,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIII. 

TH  E  alTafiination  of  Henry  IV.  which  is 
fufpeded  on  probable  grounds,  though 
they  do  not  amount  to  a  proof,  to  have  been 
effected  by  a  confpiracy,  overthrew  the  whole 
ftrudure  which  his  wife  condud  had  raifed, 
difpelled  all  the  hopes  of  the  good  l'ubjeds, 
and  plunged  the  kingdom  into  every  fpecies  of 
misfortune.  Under  the  malk  of  mourning, 
and  in  the  midft  of  the  publick  lorrow,  the  joy 
of  feveral  perfons  difeovered  itfelf  even  in  the 
Louvre.  Thele  intriguers,  thefe  rapacious 
and  ambitious  men,  already  built  projeds  for 
railing  their  fortune  on  the  ruins  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  Louis  XIII.  was  but  nine  vfcars  old,  and 
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a  regency  was  on  the  point  of  opening  a  way 
to  the  mod  deftructive  cabals. 

The  duke  d’Epernon,  who  had  been  incef- 
fantly  difturbing  the  government  during  the  laft 
reign,  immediately  gave  wing  to  his  arrogance. 
In  full  parliament,  he  in  a  manner  ordered  the 
nomination  of  Mary  Medici  to  the  regency, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  fword,  and 
faying,  in  a  threatening  tone — It  is  yet  in  the 
/cab bard,  but  Jhall  be  drawn,  if  the  queen  be  not 
this  infant  granted  a  title  which  is  her  due  by 
the  order  of  nature,  and  the  rules  of juft  ice ;  and 
that  court  being  no  longer  free  to  adt,  paffed  an 
arret  conformable  to  his  pleafure.  According 
to  ancient  cuftom,  the  decifion  of  this  affair  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Hates  general.  But  the  juncture 
was  critical,  time  preffed,  it  was  neceffary  to 
prevent  the  diforders  of  anarchy,  and  the  par¬ 
liament  doubtlefs  faw  with  pleafure  fo  important 
an  addition  made  to  their  authority. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  vices  and  follies  of 
the  new  government.  The  Florentine  Concini, 
marquis  d’Ancre, afterwards  marefchal  ofFrance* 
and  Hill  more  his  wife  Eleanora  Galigai,  had 
an  abfolute  afcendant  over  the  mind  of  the 
queen,  whofe  weaknefs  and  incapacity  oave 
full  play  to  their  paffions.  Thefe  two  foreign¬ 
ers,  equally  rapacious  and  fubtle,  raifed  them- 
felves,  from  a  condition  below  mediocrity,  to 
the  fummit  of  fortune.  The  council  of  ftate 
met  only  for  form  fake  ;  its  members  debated 
but  they  decided  nothing.  Every  thing  was 
regulated  by  a  fecret  council,  which  affembled 
at  undue  hours,  determined  all  tneafures,  chang¬ 
ed 
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ed  the  political  fyftem,  and  a£ted  upon  maxims 
diredtly  oppofite  to  thofe  of  Henry  IV.  Con- 
cini  and  his  wife,  the  pope’s  nuncio,  the  Span- 
ifh  ambafladour,  and  father  Cotton,  were  in 
the  number  of  its  members.  Was  Sulli  wrong 
when  he  faid — JV e  are  going  to  fall  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Spain  and  the  Jefuits $  all  good  French¬ 
men  ought  to  look  to  themfelves,  for  they  will  not 
long  be  left  undifturbed . 

In  fa<5t,  almoft  all  the  deliberations  tended 
to  an  union  between  France  and  Spain,  by  the 
marriage  of  Anne  of  Auftria  with  the  king,  and 
his  fitter  Elizabeth  with  the  fon  of  Philip  III. 
the  dilfolution  of  the  alliances  formed  under 
the  laft  reign,  the  ruin  of  the  Calvinifts,  and 
the  diftipation  of  the  treafure,  either  to  enrich 
favourites,  or  to  purchafe  adherents.  Charles 
Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  relied  upon  the 
faith  of  treaties,  was  Ihamefully  abandoned  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  Lefdi- 
guieres  marched  twice  to  his  afliftance,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  king’s  prohibition,  which  is  another 
proof  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  government. 

Sulli  could  be  looked  upon  only  with  an 
evil  eye  in  this  court,  whence  every  fentiment 
of  honour  was  banifhed.  His  manly  franknefs, 
his  noble  pride,  made  him  incapable  of  yield¬ 
ing  to  pernicious  counfels.  He  demanded 
leave  to  retire,  which  was  granted  with  pleaf- 
ure,  and  employed  the  reft  of  his  life,  which 
lafted  till  1641,  in  doing  an  additional  fervice 
to  pofterity,  by  writing  his  memoirs  ;  wherein 
he  has  transmitted  to  us  his  fentiments,  and 
the  maxims  of  his  policy. 


Once, 
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Once,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  becaufe  the  He  appear- 
king  flood  in  need  of  his  advice,  the  courtiers  cLonT* 
ridiculing  his  drefs  and  carriage,  he  laid  to^™c»and 
Louis  XIII. — When  the  king ,  your  father ,  did  into  ridi- 
me  the  honour  to  conjult  me ,  he  firft  dijmifled  all  cule‘ 
the  buffoons  and  fops  of  the  court.  Mu  ft  the 
glory  and  profperity  of  a  great  kingdom  depend 
upon  two  incomparable  heads  ! 

Troubles,  civil  wars,  diforders  and  misfor-  Rebellion 
tunes,  rapidly  trod  on  the  heels  of  each  other,  of 
The  whole  ftate  was  filled  with  cabals.  Conde,  Co,,d«* 
with  fome  other  princes  of  the  blood,  and  a 
number  of  the  chief  nobility,  rofe  in'rebellion. 

As  there  was  no  force  fufficient  to  reduce  them, 
ail  their  demands  were  granted  by  the  treaty  of 
Sainte  Menehould.  In  1614,  the  ftates  gen-Ameeting 


gen- 
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eral  were  affembled,  in  compliance  with  the  ^ 
leaders  of  the  faction  ;  but  the  meeting  pro-  eral 
duced  only  difputes.  The  clergy,  ftifi  tine-  l6i4‘ 
tured  with  Italian  prejudices,  ardently  folicited 
the  publication  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
rejected,  as  a  rafh  attempt,  the  propolal  made  The  clergy 
by  the  third  eftate,  to  eriaft  a  law  declaring  cour'hoP- 
—That  no  temporal  nor  fpiritual  power  has  a  {**  8  sood 
right  to  difpofe  of  the  kingdom ,  and  to  abfolve  the 
JubjeSls  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  An  arret 
of  parliament,  which  ranks  the  independence  of 
the  crown  among  the  fundamental  laws,  was  af¬ 
terwards  annulled,  as  if  the  court  of  Rome  had 
prefided  in  the  king’s  council. 

In  1615,  the  parliament  making  remon- R=®on. 
ftrances  on  the  diflipation  of  the  treafure  left  X'j.f 
by  Henry  IV.  omy  two  millions  of  which  were  mea‘  ™ 
remaining,  on  the  ruinous  and  ufelefs  expenfes  ‘e‘eived' 
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by  which  the  ftate  was  weakened,  and  other 
abufes  which  were  multiplying  every  day,  an 
arret  of  council  was  iffued  in  reply,  declaring, 
that  the  parliament  had  no  right  to  intermeddle 
in  affairs  of  ftate.  Afterwards,  on  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  attorney  general,  Louis  gave 
only  this  brief  reply — It  is  my  pleajure ,  and  like- 
wife  the  queen  s.  The  king  might  have  govern¬ 
ed  alone,  being  of  age,  the  former  year  ;  but, 
though  he  was  jealous  of  power,  we  fhall  find 
him  perpetually  Surrendering  it  into  other 
hands. 

The  embarraffment  of  the  court  was  increafed 
by  a  new  rebellion  of  the  prince  of  Conde, 
Supported  by  the  Calvinifts.  This  prince,  af¬ 
ter  publishing  a  manifefto  in  the  mod  violent 
terms.  Suffered  himSelf  to  be  duped,  laid  down 
his  arms,  returned  to  court  and  was  arrefted 
in  the  middle  of  the  Louvre  in  1616.  The 
marefchal  d’Ancre,  or  rather  his  wife,  then 
made  a  total  change  in  the  miniftry,  and  pro¬ 
moted  Richelieu,  bifhop  of  Lucon,  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Secretary  of  ftate,  who  was  one  day  to 
govern  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIII.  Rewards 
were  lavifhed  upon  men  entirely  undeferving  ; 
by  which  the  malecontents  were  only  embold¬ 
ened,  and  the  civil  war  was  kindled  for  the 
fourth  time.  So  enormous  were  the  riches  of 
Concini,  who  was  at  firft  very  poor,,  that  he 
offered  to  raife  an  army  of  feveri  thoufand  men 
at  his  own  expenfe. 

The  favourite,  though  equally  detefted  and 
defpifed  by  the  great  men,  Supported  himSelf 

againft  all'  their  efforts  ;  but  he  met  with  a 

more 
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more  dangerous  enemy  in  young  Luines,  whole 
fortune  was  almoft  equally  amazing  with  his 
Pwn*  This  man  had  rifen  to  favour  by  his  fkill 
in  training  birds  for  the  amufement  of  the  mon¬ 
arch  ;  and  Louis  being  one  of  thofe  weak  minds,- 
that  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  governed  by  people 
who  have  the  art  of  pleafing  them,  Luines  found 
means  to  infpire  him  with  a  jealoufy  for  his  au¬ 
thority  ;  perfuaded  him  to  lhake  off  the  yoke 
of  a  domineering  mother,  and  to  rid  himfelf 
of  a  foreigner  who  governed  that  princefs,  and 
confequently  was  matter  of  the  kingdom.  Or¬ 
ders  were  therefore  given  to  arreft  the  marefchal 
i  Ancre  ;  and  Vitri,  captain  of  the  guards,  who 
was  entrufted  with  that  commiffion,  executed  it 
conformably  to  the  views  of  Luines ;  that  is, 
Concini  was  flain,  under  pretence  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  refift.  This  fervice  procured  Vitri  a 
mareichal’s  ftaff.  Themines  had  obtained  the 
fame  reward  for  arrefting  the  prince  of  Conde 
How  wretched  mutt  have  been  the  government’ 
when  fuel,  aftions  led  the  grJeft  ™£'ry 
honours  !  '  J 

The  trial  of  Galigai,the  Florentine's  wife,  was 
at  once  the  height  of  abfurdity  and  iniuftice. 
She  was  principally  accufed  of  forcery  and  mag- 

j  *  j  ,  JudSe’  who  interrogated  her,  havin® 
demanded  what  charm  fhe  ufed  to  fafeinate  the 
queen  mother,  fhe  replied — The  ajeendant  which 
ajuperiour  genius  always  has  over  a  weak  mind 
i  he  parliament  declared  her  guilty  of  treafon 
agamic  God  and  man,  and  caufed  her  to  be 

fom  3‘ter  whlCh  her  bodX  was  thrown 
into  the  fire. 

Vot-  1V-  K  k  Catharine 
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Catharine  Medici  had  brought  from  Florence 
the  foolifh  practice  of  aftrology,  which  was  fo 
firmly  believed,  that  James  de  Thou,  though  an 
admirable  hiftorian,  feems  in  this  point  tainted 
with  the  general  credulity ;  and  Henry  IV.  cauf- 
ecl  his  fonrs  horofeope  to  be  drawn.  The  court 
of  Mary  Medici  was  filled  v/ith  aftrologers,  and* 
doubtlefs,  the  accufation  I  have  juft  mentioned 
took  its  rife  from  the  encouragement  given  to 
fuch  Italian  impoftors. 

Whatever  indignation  had  been  raifed  by 
the  credit  and  riches  of  the  two  Florentines* 
Luines,  who  was  born  in  the  territory  of  Avig¬ 
non,  and  in  forrre  meafure  a  foreigner  as  well  as 
they,  did  not  dread  to  furpafs  their  ambition. 
He  enriched  himfelf  with  their  fpoils,  and  in  a 
ftiort  time  rofe,  from  the  rank  of  a  private  gen¬ 
tleman,  to  the  dignities  of  duke  and  peer, 
marefchal,  conftable,  and  keeper  of  the  ieals. 
He  wanted  nothing  but  merit ;  but  this  was 
abundantly  fupplied  by  intrigue  in  the  eyes  of 
a  prince,  who  was  a  Have  to  his  favourites, 
till  difguft  made  him  change  the  objeft  of  his 
affection. 

Meantime  the  queen  mother  lived  in  exile  at 
Blais,  where  fbe  entered  into  a  plot  with  the 
duke  d’Epernon,  and  made  her  eicape,  with  a 
defign  to  begin  a  civil  war  *  but  matters  were 
accommodated  with  her  and  with  the  duke,  by 
making  them  feveral  advantageous  conceffions. 
A  new  quarrel  broke  out,  and  was  followed  by 
a  new  accommodation,  which  Mary  Medici's 
chief  counfellor,  the  birtiop  of  Lucon,  who  had 
been  in  difgrace  ftnee  the  death  of  Concini, 

managed 
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managed  with  (kill,  and  by  that  means  again 
opened  for  himfelf  a  way  to  preferment.  That 
vaft  genius  artfully  concealed  his  paffion  for 
power. 

Thefe  numerous  petty  infurre&ions,  which,  The  h- 
though  ill  concerted,  yet  ended  difgracefully  to  ^led.lLd 
the  fovereign,  were  followed  by  one  fo  much  attempt  to 
the  more  violent,  as  religious  motives  gave  a  repubiick* 
keener  edge  to  their  fwords.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  reign,  provocations  had  been  gfven 
to  the  Huguenots,  who  could  fcarcely  be°kept 
within  bounds  by  the  prudence  of  Henry  IV. 

In  1617,  Louis  had  offended  them  in  the 
higheft  degree  by  an  arret  of  council,  ordering 
the  reftitution  of  the  church  lands  in  the  dif? 
trid  of  Bearn,  which  they  had  enjoyed  above 
fixty  years.  Upon  this  their  cabals  were  re¬ 
vived  ;  and  in  a  meeting  at  Rochelle,  they  re- 

folved  to  eredt  a  republick  on  the  model  of  the 
Dutch. 

The  conftable  Luines,  equally  prefumptuous'  siege  0f 
and  ignorant,  imagining  that  he  could  cruin  Montana 
tins  formidable  party,  undertook  the  war,  and  baa" 

Louis  in  pei fon  late  down  before  IVlontauban  $ 
but  had  the  mortification  of  being  obliged  to 
raife  the  fiege  in  1621.  Two  great  captains, 
the  duke  of  Rohan  and  his  brother  Soubife 
-were  at  the  head  of  the  Calvinifts,  and  noth¬ 
ing  could  detach  them  from  a  caufe  which 
they  thought  themfelves  bound  in  duty  to  de- 
fend.,  Luines  died  after  this  difgraceful  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  the  brave  and  ambitious  Lef-  Luines.  °f 
diguieres  abjured  Calvinifm  to  gain  the  con¬ 
ftable ’s  fword. 


K  k  2 


The 


Sequel  of 
the  war. 


The  rebels 
rewarded. 


Refgious 
dillenfions 
more  violent 
than  ever. 


The  war  was  continued  with  eagernefs  nexr 
year,  and  the  king  fet  an  example  of  bravery  $ 
a  quality  very  different  from  true  fortitude,  as 
it  can  be  found  in  a  feeble  foul.  Perhaps  he 
would  again  have  mifcarried  before  Montpellier, 
which  was  defended  with  the  fame  vigour  as 
Montauban ;  but  he  prevented  that  affront  by 
concluding  a  peace.  Befides  the  confirmation 
of  the  edidt  of  Nantz,  which  had  been  already 
confirmed  more  than  once,  the  chiefs  of  the 
rebels  obtained  all  the  favours  which  they  de- 
fired.  It  was  in  a  manner  become  cuftomary 
to  reward  rebellion  better  than  fervices. 


CHAP.  VII. 

! Troubles  of  Arminianism  in  Holland. — — 

Reign  of  James  I.  King  of  England. - - 

Ferdinand  II.  opprejjes  the  Elector  Pal¬ 
atine,  and  threatens  the  Liberty  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

RELIGIOUS  diffenfions  at  this  time  re¬ 
vived  with  all  their  atrocity,  mingled  with 
the  great  affairs  of  politicks,  produced  bloody 
catafirophes,  fhook  thrones  and  nations,  and 
brought  unhappinefs  on  mankind,  and  reproach 
on  human  nature.  Even  Holland  fell  a  prey 
to  this  unaccountable  frenzy,  which  has  dis¬ 
turbed  the  chriftian  world  for  the  laft  thirteen 
centuries.  In  1603,  tvjo  theologians,  profef- 
fors  at  Leiden,  Arminius  and  Gomar,  had 

lighted 
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lighted  up  the  torch  of  difcord,  on  the  fubjeCt  a™;„;us 
of  predeftination  and  grace,  a  myftery  which  has 
always  been  rendered  more  incomprehenfible  by 
the  fyftems  of  the  doctors.  Arminius  wanted 
at  lead  to  foften  the  odious  principles  of  Cal¬ 
vin  ;  he  refufed  to  admit,  that  not  only  the  fal- 
vation  of  the  eledl,  but  the  eternal  punifhment 
of  the  reprobate,  were  a  neceflfary  confequence 
of  the  abfolute  decrees  of  the  Almighty  ;  but 
defended  the  goodnefs  of  God,  and  the  liberty 
of  man,  as  far  as  the  principles  of  his  fe£t  would 
permit.  Gomar,  a  rigid  and  mercilefs  Calvin- 
ift,  not  having  reafon  on  his  fide,  fubftituted 
for  it  that  perfecuting  enthufiafm,  which  at¬ 
tracts  the  multitude.  The  Arminians  only  re¬ 
quired  a  toleration,  which  they  obtained  from 
the  dates  general  in  1614.  Yet  the  theologifts 
continued  their  difputes,  and  the  two  parties 

at  1  aft  were  fo  inflamed  as  to  have  recourfe  to 
violence. 

.The  Gomarifts  were  animated  by  Maurice,  Mauris, 
prince  of  Orange,  who  took  advantage  of  thofe  cwcoir 
difturbances  to  opprefs  his  country  after  hav-  takes  ad- 
ing  been  its  defender.  The  advocate  general 
,  Barnevelt,  to  whom  •  he  was  indebted  for  the  Ba/niveit. 
command,  a  man  illuftrious  for  his  confnm- 
mate  virtue,  and  the  fervices  of  every  kind 
which  he  had  done  the  ftate,  protected  the  Ar- 
minians,  while  he  watched  over  the  publick 
liberty  His  ruin  was  determined.  The  doc-  Extract, 
trine  of  Arminius  was  condemned  in  the  fvnod  perle" 
ofDort  in  1619;  Barnevelt  loft  his  life  on  a 
SyafFold  in  his  old  age ;  and  his  adherent,  Gro- 
i  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment, 

from 
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from  whence  he  was  delivered  only  by  the  in¬ 
genious  tendernefs  of  his  wife.  This  perfec¬ 
tion  appears  a  monfter  in  a  commonwealth, 
which  owed  its  liberty  to  the  hatred  infpired 
by  the  perfecting  fpirit  of  the  Spaniards. 
Every  thing  bears  a  tindure  of  human  extrav¬ 
agance. 

Ths  Dutch  The  Dutch,  amidft  their  theological  quar- 


"oltumc/oi  rels>  at  ne.ver  loft  fight  °f  their  commercial 


intereft.  Their  India  company  enlarged  its  fet- 
tlements,  and  built  Batavia  in  the  ifle  of  Java, 


aggrandiz¬ 
ing  them- 
ielves. 


which  became  the  Amfterdam  of  Afia. 

We  fhall  foon  fee  a  war,  of  thirty  years  du^ 
ration,  kindled  in  Germany  from  religious  mo¬ 
tives,  fet  fire  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  and  under¬ 
mine  the  foundations  of  the  Auftrian  power; 
but,  that  we  may  avoid  confufion,  let  us  firft 
take  a  general  view  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  in 
England,  a  prince  who  ought  to  have  interefted 
himfelf  much  more  deeply  than  he  did  in  fuch 
an  important  affair. 

chara^er^  James  the  firft  was  learned  with  pedantry,  a 
kL^Tf3  *  theologift  with  bigotry,  and  pacifick  from  weak- 
Engiand.  nefs  Gf  chara£ter  ;  like  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  a  flave  to  favourites  unworthy  of 
his  countenance,  yet  extremely  jealous  of  ab- 
folute  authority,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a 
right  inherent  in  the  crown.  Being  an  infant 
when  his  mother  Mary  Stuart  was  dethroned, 
he  had  been  educated  in  the  proteftant  religion  ; 
and  fome  of  the  Engliih  catholicks,  enraged  at 
not  finding  in  him  the  indulgence  with  which 
they  had  flattered  themfelves,  in  1605,  the 
third  vear  after  his  accdfion,  thev  formed  the 


horrid 
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horrid  gun  powder  plot,  which  I  have  briefly 
mentioned  elfewhere. 

Thirty  fix  barrels  of  gun  powder  were  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  parliament  houfe,  to  bury  in 
one  grave  the  king,  the  royal  family,  the  peers 
of  the  realm,  and  the  commons.  Lord  Mount- 
eagle,  having  luckily  received  a  billet,  warning 
him  to  abfenc  himfelf  from  the  meeting,  becaufe 
they  would  receive  a  terrible  blow ,  communi¬ 
cated  this  information,  and  James  unriddled  the 
fecret.  The  greateft  part  of  the  conlpirators 
perifhed  with  their  arms  in  their  hands.  Two 
Jefuits,  Garnet  and  Oldecorne,  were  accufed  of 
having  encouraged  them  to  the  commifiion  of 
the  crime  at  confeffion.  This  would  be  but  one 
example  more  of  the  crimes  with  which  falfe 
zeal,  and  falfe  fyftems  of  morality,  at  that  time 
ftained  the  holy  miniftry. 

In  vain  did  James  difplay  his  theology,  and 
exert  his  power,  to  eftablifh  epifeopaev  among 
th t  prejbyterians  of  Scotland,  who  thought  that 
they  had  brought  back  the  apoftolick  times,  by 
refufing  to  acknowledge  any  other  heads  than 
the  elders  of  their  fe£t.  He  juflly  looked  upon 
bifhops  as  the  fupports  of  the  royal  authority, 
and  openly  faid — No  bijbop ,  no  king .  But  thefe 
fanaticks,  breathing  the  love  of  independence, 
drew  from  thence  a  new  motive  to  refill  him  ; 
he  never  could  convince  nor  reduce  them. 
The  Englifh  puritans,  animated  by  the  fame 

Spirit,  in  the  fucceeding  reign  deftroyed  the 
crown. 


Gun  pow¬ 
der  plot. 


Vain  at¬ 
tempts  to 
reftore  epif- 
copacy  in 
Scotland® 


The  imprudent  conduct  of  James  paved  the  James  en- 
v;ay  for  that  fatal  revolution.  By  perpetually  dangers  the 

inliltinn: 
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thority  by 
endeavour¬ 
ing  to  en¬ 
large  it. 


He  embol¬ 
dened  the 
parliament 
by  his  want 
of  economy, 
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ingham. 
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infilling  upon  the  maxims  of  arbitrary  power, 
w  ich  the  Tudors  had  followed  without  oppo- 
fition,  he  gave  birth  to  republican  ideas.  The 
people  reafoned  on  authority,  difcufied  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  inveftigated  its  fource,  went  back  to  the 
tuiies  when  it  was  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits,  drew  from  hiftory  and  ancient  literature 
lentiments  of  liberty,  which  conjunctures  would 
neceffarily  difclofe,  and  thought  they  had  a  right 
to  uruggle  againft  prerogative.  The  parlia¬ 
ment  ot  1610  made  bold  attempts  in  this  way, 
and  was  diffolved  with  indignation. 

r  James  ought  to  have  followed  the  example 
of  Elizabeth,  and  by  economy  have  freed  him- 
felf  from  the  neceflity  of  parliamentary  fupplies ; 
but  he  was  in  want  of  money,  and  prodigal. 
After  having  raifed  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  by  the  lale  of  titles  of  Baronet, 
he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  call  another  parlia¬ 
ment  in  1614;  when,  finding  the  commons 
more  eager  to  conteft  his  rights,  he  haftened 

their  dilTolution,  though  by  that  means  he  loft 
the  fubfidy. 

Robert  Carr,  earl  of  Somerfet,  his  minion 
and  minifter,  was  at  that  time  fupplanted  by 
another  favourite.  Young  Villars  played  the 
fame  part  in  England  that  Luines  did  in  France. 
He  was  at  once  created  duke  of  Buckingham, 
m  after  of  the  horfe,  and  high  admiral.  Riches 
were  fhowered  upon  his  family,  as  well  as  on 
his  own  head.  The  king,  in  order  to  raife 
money,  reftored  to  the  Dutch,  Brille,  Fkffing, 
and  Rammekins,  three  important  places,  which 
|iad  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  as 

pledgee 
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pledges  for  the  money  fhe  had  lent  to  the  re- 
publick.  Thefe  fums  amounted  to  feven  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds  lterling,  of  which  he  re¬ 
quired  only  about  a  third.  The  three  places 
were  a  great  expenfe,  and  of  no  effential  advan¬ 
tage.  Yet  the  people  were  fired  with  no  lefs 
indignation  at  the  conduft  of  James,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  refieft  dilhonour  on  the  nation  ;  and, 
in  fuch  delicate  conjundtures,  regard  ou«ht  to 
be  paid  to  the  publick  opinion.  ° 

Such  was  the  government  of  a  prince,  more 
powerful,  and  yet  much  more  weak,  than  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  when  thofe  bloody  fcenes  opened  in  Ger¬ 
many,  by  which  all  Europe  was  fhaken. 

i  T  the.  emP*re>  as  we  have  The  prot. 

already  laid,  had  entered  into  a  new  league  for  eftants  of 

the  maintenance  of  their  liberties ;  they  r°emon-  inmToL 

itrated  againft  the  proceeding  of  the  Aulic 

council,  and  required  that  the  two  religions 

mould,  in  every  refpedt,  be  upon  an  equal 

tooting.  Some  reafons  of  complaint  had  been 

given  them,  and  they  thought  thernfelves  more 

aggrieved  than  they  really  were.  Mathias  fo- 

mented  thefe  troubles,  and  made  ufe  of  them 

to  feize  the  dominions  of  his  brother  Rodol-  ,, ... 

phus  II.  whofe  indolence  and  fondnefs  for  trifles  II.  fpoiied 

increafed  every  day.  In  1608,  he  forced  the  ttr 

emperour  to  yield  up  Hungary  and  Auftria.  Mathias* 

Jn  i6n,  the  year  after  the  famous  evangelick 

union  of  Hall,  he  likewife  deprived  him  of 

Bohemia  by  force  of  arms,  and  left  him  only 

the  vain  tide  of  emperour.  Rodolphus  com, 

p  amed  in  an  electoral  diet,  but  was  told  in  ' 

plain  terms,  that  he  ought  to  blame  himfelf  for 

the 
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thias. 


The  m!f- 
chief  in- 
creafes  and 
fpreads. 


the  contempt  which  expofed  him  to  fo  many 
misfortunes.  After  this,  tortured  with  vexation 
and  fufpicion,  diftrufting  his  neareft  friends, 
and  implicitly  giving  himfelf  up  to  the  coun- 
fels  of  the  famous  aftronomer,  Ticho  Brahe, 
who  adopted  the  chimeras  of  aftrology  ;  he 
made  himfelf  inacceffible,  and  in  a  manner  in- 
vifible,  till  death  relieved  him  from  his  forrows 
in  1612. 

After  an  interregnum  of  fame  months,  for 
there  was  no  king  of  the  Romans,  Mathias 
was  elefted  emperour ;  under  whofe  reign  the 
quarrels  broke  out.  Though  the  proteftants  of 
Bohemia  had  been  granted  the  publick  exercife 
of  their  religion,  the  clergy  caufed  fome  of 
their  churches  to  be  demolished  in  1618  ;  upon 
which  they  immediately  rofe  in  rebellion,  with 
all  the  fury  of  the  ancient  Huffites  ;  broke  in¬ 
to  the  citadel  of  Prague,  entered  the  council 
chamber,  threw  the  fecretary  and  two  counfel- 
lors  of  date  out  of  the  window,  feized  upon 
the  government,  drove  out  the  Jefuits  and  toy- 
alifts,  raifed  an  army  againft  the  enemies  of  God» 
religion ,  and  the  ediffis  of  the  emperour ,  and  af- 
ferted,  by  a  manifefto,  that  they  had  only  a£ted 
agreeably  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

Mathias  was  defirous  of  employing  gentle 
methods  ;  but  entirely  different  maxims,  thole 
of  the  Spanifh  court,  were  purfued  by  his  cou- 
fin  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Gratz,  whom  he 
had  adopted  in  prejudice  of  his  own  brothers, 
and  who  was  already  appointed  king  of  Bohe¬ 
mia  and  Hungary.  All  hope  of  peace  van- 

ifiied  j 
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lfhed ,  the  ftates  of  Silefia,  hdioravia,  and  even 
thofe  of  Upper  Auftria,  declared  in  favour  of 
the  Bohemians.  The  Dutch  and  the  union  of 
Hall  promifed  them  fuccours  ;  and  the  celebra¬ 
ted  count  Mansfeld,  a  natural  fon  of  the  °-ov- 
ernour  of  Flanders,  who  had  already  ferved 
againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  adually  joined 
them  with  the  troops  of  the  union.  Everything 
prognofticated  a  bloody  war ;  but  Mathias  died 
of  vexation  in  1619,  before  the  great  ftrokes 
were  ftruck. 


,  Ffench  miniftry  been  endowed  with  i6i9* 

abilities  and  vigour,  the  houfe  of  Auftria  would  m  “a 
have  loft  the  imperial  dignity.  The  ele&or  ids  Vurm 
Palatine  propofed  his  coufin,  the  duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  in  the  diet ;  and  that  ele&ion  was  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  conjunctures.  But  the  conftable 
Luines,  at  that  time  all  powerful  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XIII.  added  in  concert  with  the  Span¬ 
iards,  and  fup ported  the  archduke  Ferdinand, 
who  was  elected  ;  a  prince  too  much  attached  to 
the  principles  of  arbitrary  power,  though  in 
other  refpe&s  endowed  with  fuperiour  qualifi¬ 
cations,  and  capable  of  increafing  the  Auftrian 
power  in  Germany.  Meantime  the  count  de  la 
lour,  chief  of  the  rebels,  fpread  terrour  even 
into  Auftria  j  and,  had  he  been  more  diligent, 
might  have  feized  Vienna. 

The  Bohemians,  not  contented  with  refufing  The  Sohe. 
to  acknowledge  Ferdinand  II.  emperour,  fol- raians  de- 

t W  k  uPfd  ,him  3t  Pra§ue>  under  P^tence  F°6  hIm" 
that  he  had  violated  their  privileges,  and  that 

5'  a  e!?tered  into  a  confederacy  with  Spain  to 
eut>A  ti  e  right  of  election,  and  make  the 
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crown  hereditary  in  his  family.  They  offered 
this  crown  to  the  eledlor  Palatine  Frederick  V. 
head  of  the  proteftant  league,  and  fon  in  law  of 
the  king  of  England  j  which  he  imprudently 
accepted,  being  drawn  to  the  precipice  by  the 
advice  of  his  wife  and  his  flatterers.  His  father 
in  law,  James  I.  and  his  uncle,  the  prince  of 
Orange,  in  vain  remonftrated  to  him  againft 
this  rafh  attempt.  Spain  fent  twenty  thoufand 
men  to  the  affiftance  of  the  catholick  league  ± 
but  James  remained  quiet,  notwithftanding  the 
ardour  fhewed  by  the  Englifh  for  a  caufe  which 

affedted  their  religion  and  the  honour  of  the 
crown. 

Frederick  loft  the  battle  of  Prague  in  1620, 
and  was  obliged  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight.  Be¬ 
ing  a  bigotted  and  intolerant  Calvinift,  he  had 
made  himfelf  equally  odipus  to  the  Lutherans 
and  catholicks  ;  which  was  not  the  lead  caufe 
of  his  misfortunes ;  for  we  fee  that  religion,  ill 
underftood,  always  was  the  foul  of  party. 

Till  then,  Ferdinand  had  fhewn  moderation 
in  fupporting  his  juft  rights  ;  but  vidtory  con¬ 
verted  him  into  a  defpot.  Without  confulting 
the  electors,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  capitu¬ 
lation  he  had  lworn  to  obferve  at  his  accellion, 
for  a  dilpute  merely  perfonal,  he  put  Frederick 
and  his  adherents  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Palatinate,  and  or¬ 
dered  cruel  executions.  The  proteftant  union, 
unable  any  longer  to  refift,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  was  diflfolved.  Thp 
emperour  was  doubtlefs  little  acquainted  with 
the  value  of  literature,  as  he  gave,  or  differed  the 

duke 
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duke  of  Bavaria  to  give,  to  pope  Gregory  XV. 
the  elector's  noble  library  at  Heidelberg,  which 
the  Germans  regret  even  to  this  day. 

•  king  of  England  had  affembled  a  parlia-  Fauitscom- 
ment,  not  with  any  intention  of  makino-  Vvar  ?ittedbr 
but  in  order  to  obtain  fubfidies,  as  if  Tt  had 
been  refolved  upon.  It  is  true,  he  obtained  Thei>°w- 
them  5  but  notwithftanding  faw  his  prerogative 
,  more  violently  attacked  than  ever.  His  chan-  increafes* 
cellor,  Francis  Bacon,  fo  celebrated  in  the  lite¬ 
rary  world,  having  been  guilty  of  feveral  mif- 
demeanours,  was  impeached  by  the  commons 
lmprifoned,  and  fined  forty  thoufand  pounds" 

1  he  parliament  turned  an  inquifitive  eye  on 
the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  affairs  of  ftate  - 
and  James  having  forbidden  them  to  intermed- 

d r  i"  ,.ch  .matters>  the  houfe  of  commons  re- 
plied,  that  it  was  their  birth  right  to  o-jve  ad- 

vice  on  the  affairs  of  government,  fiut  he 

maintained,  that  the  privileges  of  the  houfe 

were  grants  from  the  fovereign,  not  birth 


rights ;  and  the  commons  entering  a  protefi 

he  ff-nt  rk.  : _ i  r 1ULCU3 
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by  his  uncle,  the  prince  of  Orange,  fell  a  facri- 
fice  to  the  defpotifm  and  revenge  of  the  em- 
perour.  In  a  diet  held  at  Ratifbon,  to  which 
none  were  fummoned  but  the  ele&ors,  and  a 
few  princes  devoted  to  the  imperial  court,  Fer¬ 
dinand,  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  conferred  the 
Palatinate  on  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  even 
attempted  to  oblige  all  the  ftates  of  the  empire 
to  open  the  gates  of  their  fortreffes,  when  he  or 
his  troops  appeared  before  them.  But  the  diet 
rejefted  this  odious  propofal,  which  difcovered 
the  emperour’s  intentions,  and  the  dangers  that 
threatened  Germany, 
count  Tun  The  arms  of  count  Tilli,  a  Fleming,  general 
man^trem**  catholick  league,  bore  down  all  oppo¬ 
se/  fition.  He  gained  feveral  viftories  over  the 
proteftants,  who  were  divided  among  them- 
felves  y  and  thefe  were  fo  many  triumphs  for 
the  imperial  court.  Had  not  a  man  of  Riche¬ 
lieu’s  genius  been  at  laft  fet  at  the  head  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  France,  it  was  to  be  dreaded  that  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  would  execute  the  fchemes 
formerly  projefted  by  Charles  V.  Before  we 
proceed  to  the  epocha  of  his  miniftry,  we  fhall 
give  a  fhort  account  of  the  moft  interefting 
events  in  the  Spanilh  hiftory. 


C  H  A  P» 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Conspiracy  of  Venice.— Observations  on 

Spain. 


indolent  monarch,  governed  Philip  m 
by  his  favourites  ;  a  minifter  equally  in-  5"? the 
capable  and  equaHy  governed  j— filch  were  ^ 
Philip  III.  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of 
Lerma.  In  1618,  the  duke  was  complimented 
with  a  cardinal’s  hat  j  yet  he  was  exiled  by  his 
mafter  in  the  fame  year.  7 

Though  the  government  was  void  of  fpirit  Soaniih 
ana  prudence,  ambition  was  not  extinguifher!  confpiracy 
The  duke  of  Offuna,  viceroy  of  Naplef,  Peter  v.ti 
of  Toledo,  governour  of  the  Milanefe,  and  the 
marquis  of  Bedmar,  ambafladour  at  Venice 

formed  a  fcheme  for  fubjefting  the  Venetians! 

and,  with  them,  the  reft  of  Italy.  Without 
being  formally  authorized  by  the  court,  they 
let  on  foot  a  famous  confpiracy  to  brino-  Venice 
under  their  dominion.  The  troops  of  Milan 
on  one  fide,  on  the  other,  a  number  of  barks, 
fent  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  were  to  aft 
at  the  fame  time  ;  and  the  city  was  to  be  fet  on 
fire  by  a. troop  of  confpirators,  which  would 
render  it  incapable  of  refilling  fo  many  unfore- 
leen  attacks.  This  extraordinary  plot  was  dif¬ 
fered  by  the  vigilance  of  the  fenate,  in  1618, 
wien  the  greateft  part  of  the  confpirators  were 
privately  drowned.  The  marquis  of  Bedmar, 

who 
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who  had  violated  the  law  of  nations  in  the  moft 
flagrant  manner,  having  efcaped  by  flight,  was 
lent  into  Flanders,  where  he  became  prime  min- 
ifter  to  the  archdukes,  and  foon  after  cardi- 
nal.  Toledo  was  recalled  from  the  Milanefe ; 
but  Ofluna  remained  viceroy  of  Naples.  He 
had  done  great  lervice  againft  the  Turks,  who 
continually  infefted  Sicily,  whence,  in  the  lpace 
of  thirty  years,  they  had  carried  off  more  than, 
three  hundred  thoufand  flaves.  This  fcourge 
abforbed  all  the  revenues  of  a  ftate  formerly 
flourifhing. 

*  Spain,  which  was  ftiM  more  difpeopled  by 
the  deftru£tive  caufes  already  mentioned,  was 
in  fuch  want  of  labourers,  that,  in  1620,  an 
edift  was  publifhed  by  Philip  III.  granting 
certain  honours  of  nobility,  and  exemption 
from  military  fervice,  to  thofe  who  applied  to 
agriculture.  But  the  Spaniards  chofe  rather  to 
languifh  in  idlenefs  and  poverty.  A  good  gov¬ 
ernment  would  have  found  other  methods  for 
reviving  the  moft  important  of  all  arts.  As  it 
was  defpifed  by  the  nobility,  could  it  be  fup- 
pofed  that  men  would  be  excited  to  cultivate  it 
by  granting  them  privileges  of  nobility  5  ef- 
pecially  in  Spain,  where  prejudices  feemed  at 
that  time  invincible  ? 

It  is  faid  that  Philip  himfelf  fell  a  viftim  to 
the  abfurd  tyranny  of  cuftom.  Immediately 
after  his  recovery  from  an  illnels,  when  attend¬ 
ing  fome  bufinefs  in  the  council  chamber,  the 
vapour  of  a  large  ftove  affefted  his  head  ;  and, 

though  he  complained  of  it,  yet  the  perfon 

who. 
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who,  by  the  ceremonial  *,  was  to  take  care  of 
the  fire,  being  out  of  the  way,  nobody  dared  to 
remove  the  ftove ;  by  which  delay  the  kino- 
grew  worfe,  and  died  (1621).  0 

He  had  enjoined  his  fon,  Philip  IV.  who  was 
only  fixteen  years  of  age,  to  make  no  change 
in  the  miniftry.  Yet  he  was  no  fooner  dead, 
than  a  total  alteration  enfued.  Gufman,  count,  Ph!)ip  IV 
and  afterwards  duke,  of  Olivarez,  became  maf- 
ter  of  the  kingdom  ;  who,  though  young,  and  a  y  r"‘ 

talents ^  ^  ^  eminent  for  his  political 

I  fhaU  oifiy  take  notice  here  of  an  ordinance  Q  , 
pubhlhed  m  1624,  by  which  we  fee  that  he  en- 

•  iZ°v  at0  fini a  remedy  for  ^iis  thatshf:r:ilsor 

J 1  ““rabk.  By  this  law,  two  thirds 

of  the  officers  of  juftice  and  of  the  revenue  were 
uppreflfed.  Population  was  favoured  by  ex¬ 
empting  men  newly  married  from  publick  of- 
fices  for  four  years  ;  and  all  who  had  fix  male 
children,  from  taxes  during  life.  Marriage 

permitted  eAC°nfenr  °f  parentS  Was  ^ewiTe 

EfeS  T^- TCkfUre  mrre  dan8erous  than 
f •  .  •  j‘,  lnbabitants  of  the  provinces  were 

torbidden  to  come  to  Madrid  or  Seville,  with¬ 
out  important  bufinefs,  under  pain  of  a  con- 
fiderable  fine  ;  and,  for  a  ftill  ftronger  reafon 

VotflY  WCre  pr0hibIited  from  quitting  the 

*-■  ^  kingdom 

lates  auth0ri;y  M-  D^°™eaux  re- 

as  thiswr^’  k  K  t0  US  aPPears  fo  extraordinary.  But 
tit!  £fer’  ™ho  1S  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of 
fA  ,fS  i  tres>  does  not  adopt  many  of  the  tales  relating 

lcfs  fom^foundCatio^nial,  h"  here  has  doufat- 
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kingdom  with  their  property  and  families,  with¬ 
out  the  king’s  permiflion.  Foreign  artificers 
and  labourers  fettling  in  Spain  were  promifed 
an  exemption  from  all  taxes  and  contributions. 
Even  the  king’s  children  were  forbidden  to  keep 
more  than  eighteen  domefticks.  Gold  and  fil- 
ver  ornaments  were  allowed  only  for  divine  fer- 
vice ;  and  filk  cloaks,  which  vanity  had  made 
common  among  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich, 
were  likewife  forbidden. 

It  is  of  im-  It  is  very  furprifing  to  fee  a  great  monarchy, 
refleftoV0  which  poffeffed  the  gold  of  the  new  world,  re- 
ofethat*y  duced  to  the  neceflity  of  making  fumptuary 
kingdom*  laws.  Without  examining  the  advantage  or 
inconvenience  of  thefe  laws,  let  us  take  a  fhort 
view'  of  the  internal  caufes  of  the  decay  which 
muft  neceflarily  wafte  Spain,  till  a  vigorous 
legifiation,  roufed  by  the  excefs  of  the  evil,  to¬ 
tally  extirpate  its  roots.  The  work  of  don  Ber¬ 
nardo  de  Ulloa,  on  the  reeftablilhment  of  the 
manufactures  and  commerce  of  Spain,  and  that 
of  don  Huftaris  on  the  fame  fubjeCt,  furnilh  ex¬ 
cellent  ideas,  to  which  fomething  may  be  added 
by  a  Frenchman.  1  confine  myfelf  only  to  a 
few  reflections,  which  are  applicable  to  every 
defedtive  government. 

oracles  to  i .  The  mod  eflential  point  unqueftionably 
i"’PuiaV°">  was  to  repeople  Spain,  and  revive  agriculture  j 

particularly  r  r  .  r  '  o 

from  the  but  how  was  it  poflible  to  draw  inhabitants  to 
inqmfu'on.  COUntry,  if  the  inquifition  there  exercifed 

its  tyrannical  power  ?  If  diftruft  and  terrour 
we  re  fpread  through  the  whole  body  of  the  fo- 
ciety  ?  If  a  man's  having  a  thought  ot  his 
own  was  fufScient  to  expofe  him  to  imprifon- 

ment, 


/ 
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ment,  torture,  and  death  ?  If  the  mofl  induf- 
trious,  though  they  were  at  the  fame  time  the 
rnoft  peaceable,  could  not  enjoy  the  rights  of 
citizens,  unlefs  they  fcrupuloufly  regulated  their 
words  and  adtions  at  the  pleafure  of  the  inquif- 
itors  ?  The  Spaniards  were  in  a  manner  crulhed 
under  the  yoke  ;  and  could  it  be  fupportable  to 
ftrangers  ?  I  make  not  the  lead  mention  of  the 
fatal  confequences  produced  by  enflaving  rea- 
fon,  though  it  commonly  plunges  the  intellec¬ 
tual  faculties  into  a  kind  of  lethargy,  which  at 
once  annihilates  fciences  and  arts. 

\  Agriculture  can  never  flourilh,  unlefs  with  Obftades  t, 
the  help  of  inland  trade.  Labour  muft  be  en-  and  inland 
couraged,  it  muft  be  poflible  to  procure  the  trade"1**'" 
neceffaries  and  even  the  conveniences  of  life,  in 
exchange  for  the  furplus  of  the  productions’  of 
tne  earth.  But  a  thoufand  obftacles  flood  in 
tne  way  of  inland  trade.  There  were  no  ca- 
nals,  no  high  roads,  or  they  were  in  a  bad  con¬ 
dition,  and  had  no  places  of  refrefhment ;  the 
inns  were  unprovided  with  every  thing,  and 
very  expenfive  ;  heavy  cuftoms  levied  almoft  at 
every  ftep ;  the  fame  duties  from  province  to 
province  that  would  be  exadted  were  they  lo 
many  petty  kingdoms ;  and  even  money  ab- 
lurdiy  prohibited  from  being  carried  out  of 
them;  how  was  it  poflible  to  fet  in  motion  the 
arm  of  the  hufbandman  when  thus  tied  down  ? 

What  benefit  could  he  reap  from  raifing  a  ful  A  , 
pernuity,  which  he  could  not  difpofe  of?  Some  muft  decay 
would  have  feen  their  corn  rot,  without  being 
able  to  purcnafe  wine;  and  others,  who  had 
cellars  full  of  wine, would  not  have  known  how 
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to  furnifh  themfelves  with  corn.  Thus  do  un- 
reafonable  laws  and  cuftoms,  thus  does  the 
blindnefs  or  rigour  of  fovereigns,  ruin  the  fined 
countries  in  the  world. 

3.  Whereever  raw  materials  proper  to  be  man¬ 
ufactured  are  found,  there  exifts  an  intimate 
connexion,  or  reciprocal  influence,  between 
manufactures  and  agriculture.  Plenty  of  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  increafes  the  number  of  ar¬ 
tificers  ;  and  that  number  increasing  the  con- 
fumption,  animates  and  extends  cultivation. 
All  things  mutually  aid  each  other,  all  acquire 
new  life,  and  increale  the  publick  good.  But 
if  the  lands  be  abandoned,  the  workfhops  are 
deferted  ;  and  if  manufactures  decay,  Tabour 
flackens  in  the  fields.  This  neceffarily  hap¬ 
pened  when  the  Spaniards  negleCted  real  riches 
for  imaginary  wealth  ;  when  they  flocked  in 
crowds  to  the  mines  of  America  ;  and  when  at 
Jaft  fuperftition  banifhed  thofe  of  the  remaining 
inhabitants,  vvhofe  induftry  rendered  them  the 
molt  neceffary.  From  that  time,  they  could 
neither  manufacture  the  filks  of  Valencia,  nor 
the  wools  of  Andalufia  and  Caftile ;  they  looked 
with  contempt  upon  trades  and  on  the  plough  j 
they  thought  gold  and  filver  flood  in  ftead  of 
every  thing  elfe ,  and  their  idlenels  was  increafed 
to  fuch  a  height  by  their  pride,  that,  even  in  a 
ftate  of  indigence,  the  generality  were  afhamed 
to  work  for  their  bread.  A  people  afhamed  of 
labour  mult  certainly  be  unhappy. 

4.  Hence  it  followed,  that  their  riches  were 
not  for  themfelves,  but  for  foreigners,  who  fed, 
clothed  them,  &c.  In  the  kingdom,  all  kinds 

of 
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of  provifion  and  manufactures  rofe  to  an  ex- 
cerfive  price,  either  becaufe  it  was  not  kept 
down  by  a  number  of  fellers,  or  from  the  ob~ 
ftacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  trade,  or  the  enor¬ 
mous  taxes  laid  upon  the  labour  of  artificers 
and  articles  of  food.  Foreign  merchandizes 
therefore  were  fought  after.  Thus  was  a  ftate, 
which  ought  to  have  been  enriched  by  its  na¬ 
tive  productions,  continually  impoverifhed,  to 
the  advantage  of  thole  whom  their  neceffities 
might  have  made  its  tributaries.  Its  gold 
flowed  inceflantly  out  of  the  country,  and 
fpread  in  thofe  where  agriculture  and  induftry 
prevailed. 

5.  Let  us  add  to  thefe  caufes  the  ruinous  Pompofthe 
pomp  of  the  court  and  the  grandees,  the  num-  Se of?^ 
ber  and  opulence  of  the  churches,  convents,  church, ter- 
and  receptacles  of  celibacy,  where  the  foie  demote  and 
bufinefs  is  prayer ;  the  immenfe  extent  of  the  iIlgoverned* 
monarchy,  the  parts  of  which  being  too  remote, 
and  all  badly  governed,  weakened  the  body 
which  they  feemed  to  render  fo  formidable ; 
the  evils  of  defpotifm,  which  had  crulhed  a  Defpotifm 
people  once  free,  and  thus  ruined  their  activity,  **ndcjsno- 
and  enervated  their  virtue  ;  the  luperftitious 
ignorance,  which  on  one  fide  confecrated  and 
multiplied  abuies,  and  on  the  other  turned  all 
the  efforts  of  genius  to  the  futilities  of  the 
fchools,  or  the  amufements  of  the  theatre  ; 

Mariana  and  two  or  three  others  only  making 
a  flight  exception.  & 

What  we  have  now  faid  is  more  than  fuf- 
ncient  to  explain  how  the  Spaniards,  with  fo 
many  rich  conquefts,  a  Toil  fo  fruitful,  and  a 
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fituation  fo  advantageous,  with  a  great  fund  of 
courage,  genius,  and  virtue,  were  reduced  to 
luch  a  deplorable  ftate,  from  which  they  will 
not  recover  but  with  difficulty.  We  ffiall  fee 
them  one  day  governed  by  fovereigns  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  under  whom  their  vigour  and 
genius  were  deftined  to  revive. 

To  conclude,  Holland,  which  before  it  fhook 
off  the  yoke  was  nothing,  and  which  had  been 
acknowledged  a  free  ftate  only  at  the  truce  in 
1609,  triumphed  over  the  Spanifh  fleets;  and 
Philip  IV.  coined  bafe  money  to  pay  his  debts. 
Let  it  now  be  judged  which  was  preferable,  the 
pofleffion  of  America,  or  the  cultivation  of  Spain; 
the  oppreffion  of  the  fubjefts,  or  the  promotion 
of  their  happinefs  ;  the  eftablilhment  of  fump- 
tuary  laws,  or  a  reformation  of  the  faults  in  the 
government. 
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